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TUESDAY, MAY 3, 1955 


Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commitrer on EpucaTion ANp Lasor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Augustine B. Kelley presiding. 

Present: Representatives Kelley (presiding), Bailey, Perkins, Wier, 
Elliott, Landrum, Metcalf, Bowler, Green, Roogevelt, McDowell, 
Thompson, McConnell, Gwinn, Smith, Holt, Wainwright, Freling- 
huysen, Coon, and Fjare. 

resent also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, mi- 
nority clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel; and Russell C. 
Derrickson, chief investigator. 

Mr. Keritxy. The committee will please be in order. 

We have with us this morning Mr. William G. Carr, executive sec- 
retary of the National Education Association. 

Mr. Carr, if you will take the witness chair, please we will be glad 
to have you procede. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. CARR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Carr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
William G. Carr of Washington, D. C., the executive secretary of the 
National Education Association of the United States, which is a vol- 
untary organization of 608,000 members of the teaching profession. 

Affiliated with the National Education Association are 66 State and 
Territorial associations, and about 5,100 local education associations. 
The combined membership of these affiliates is over 1 million teachers 
and school administrators in schools and colleges and universities. 

The general policies of our association are determined by a repre- 
sentative assembly which meets every summer. It consists of around 
5,000 elected delegates from the State and local affiliated associations. 

Last July in New York City the representative assembly affirmed 
two policy statements germane to the matters before this committee. 
The first is: 

The Federal Government has a shared responsibility, with States and local 
communities to assure adequate educational opportunities for all. 

And, second : 


The great increase in school population and the serious lag in schoolhouse 
construction constitute a national need that must be met with sufficient Federal 
financial support to provide adequately for essential public school building con- 
struction. Funds for this purpose should be distributed according to an ob- 
jective formula administered by the United State Office of Education and chan- 
neled through the regular State educational agencies. jen 
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These policies represent the considered conclusions of experienced 
educators who have long been closely associated with the financing of 
education and in working with State legislatures on State aid for 
public schools. And our policy also calls for clearly written guarantees 
that the control of educational policy remain in the States and com- 
munities. 

I think everyone agrees that the welfare of our country demands 
good schools fully available to all our young citizens, and all agree 
that our schools now are not as good as they should be. 

I think all but a very, very few would agree that a quarter century 
of inadequate support has now developed into an educational crisis. 

The question is not whether the Federal Government should act. 
The question is—and it has been stated thus by the President of the 
United States himself—how should the Federal Government act, and 
how quickly can it act. 

In this testimony I would like to consider with you, first, the need 
for classrooms, secondly, the major types of bills before this com- 
mittee, and, finally, how the differences between these bills might be 
reconciled in a single measure so that we could bring to the schools 
the prompt, effective help which President Eisenhower has declared 
they needed as long ago as his 1953 State of the Union message. That 
would be about 214 years ago. 

On the technical side, Dr. Erick L. Lindman of George Peabody 
College of Nashville, Tenn., will testify a little later. He knows the 
technical aspects very thoroughly, and I believe he can help the com- 
mittee in these matters. 

Now what about the need for school buildings? 

We had very little reliable information about this until compara- 
tively recently. Of course, we knew that we hadn’t built enough school 
buildings during the 1930’s to replace outdated buildings. We knew 
that material and manpower shortages during the Second World 
War had further increased the deficit by preventing the normal rate 
of building, and we also knew that a great many children had been 
born in these war and immediately postwar years. 

But it was not until 1949, in September, when suddenly enrollments 
leaped from just a shade under 24 million children to over 25 million 
in a single year, and, over one summer, the shortage of school build- 
ings began to receive nationwide attention. 

Congress almost immediately enacted the national school facilities 
survey law, which provided for a study of this question by the Federal 
Government and by the States. And under title I of this law, which 
was Public Law 815, 81st Congress, about $4 million in Federal and 
State money has been spent by the Office of Education and the coop- 
— States to bring together the facts on current school building 
needs. 

Now, there were 43 States that could be covered, and they defined 
current needs in the first instance for the school year beginning 
September 1952. 

There was a second phase of this survey for which there is not as 
yet a final report published. This second phase is supposed to show, 
from data submitted by the States and Territories, what their plans 
are for building classrooms up to 1959. 

The first phase then is the status phase; the second phase is the 
planning phase. 
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The first phase of the study showed that we needed 312,000 class- 
rooms in September 1952, to house a shade under 9 million public 
school children. There were about a million classrooms then in use, 
but these 312,000 were in addition. 

Now as to the causes of this need, half of the children who needed 
additional classrooms were in obsolete buildings; a third of them 
in overcrowded classrooms, taking 30 pupils to a room as a reasonable 
standard; and the rest represented enrollment increase in the imme- 
diately preceding year. So that nearly a third of the children en- 
rolled in our schools in that year were affected by the classroom 
deficit. That is to say, roughly, 9 million out of, roughly, 27 million 
children. 

This committee will know that Secretary Hobby and Commissioner 
Brownell recently testified that the current shortage is in the neigh- 
borhood of 300,000. This is not too surprising in view of the 
number of classrooms that have been built. 

The shortage of 312,000 classrooms in 1952, then, has now become 
300,000 even. This is a reduction in the shoretage of 12,000 class- 
rooms, or 4 percent, in 3 years, a little over 1 percent per year gain 
on our huge deficit. And, of course, the process of obsolescence, 
which experts like Dr. Hamon, of the Office of Education, put at about 
2 percent per year, has continued during this same arsed | 

So that is the rate at which we have been moving and where we 
are now, according to the school facilities survey. 

Mr. McConnetu. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Ketiry. Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. McConne tu. There seems to be quite an argument. You might 
call it the battle of the estimates that is occurring at the present time 
in the country. 

I noticed an editorial or a column the other day, I guess it was, 
put out by Raymond Moley, in which he seriously took to task the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department because of the failure 
to get together the accurate figures or approximately accurate figures 
as to the classroom shortage. 

And in that article I got the impression that there was a mixup in 
the thinking about the estimates. 

I am wondering if they all include the same general background 
in order to compare figures on an equal basis. I have felt, from 
listening and from all the discussions I have been in so far, that 
there is a general agreement of around 300,000 shortage of classrooms 
at the present time. 

Now is that your understanding? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. McConnett. I do not know anybody who disagrees with that 
figure of around 300,000 at the present time. The difference seems 
to occur when we make estimates as to the future. I think I am 
correct in that assumption. 

Mr. Carr. That, too, is my understanding. I must confess that I, 
too, am somewhat confused by the new figures. Remember they have 
not been published. And one of the things I was going to say—a 
paragraph or two from now—is that I think it would be greatly to 
the advantage of the deliberations of this committee and the citizens 
generally if those data, with the supporting evidence as to precisely 
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what is involved, could be released by our Government at the very 
earliest possible moment. It is confusing. 

But it is my understanding that there is a 300,000 shortage now. 
In 1952 there were 312,000 classrooms short. So in 3 years we have 
wiped out a 12,000 classroom deficit or about 4 percent of the total 
deficit. 

Mr. Barer. Tell us how we did that. 

Mr. Carr. It was done, in part, by local and State expenditures, in 
part by Federal contributions under Public Law 815. 

Mr. Batmtxy. According to Mrs. Hobby’s testimony, she arbitrarily 
assumed that there were as many classrooms built in 1952-53 and 
1953-54. I think she came up with a figure of 176,000 classrooms. 

Mr. Carr. 176,000. 

I should not be in a position of endeavoring to explain the figures 
of the Department, but the 176,000 is the estimate made by the 
Department of the amount of the deficit which will exist in Sep- 
tember 1859. 

Mr. Battery. That is assuming that they continue to build class- 
rooms at the rate of about 60,000 a year. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battzy. The normal need, due to increased enrollment is 50,000. 
So you are wiping out, if you continue to build at the rate of 60,000, 
about 10,000 a year. In other words, between now and 1959 you 
could wipe out about 40,000 of your 300,00 classroom shortage. 

Mr. Perkins. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ketiey. Wait a minute. Mr. McConnell has the floor. 

Mr. McConnetu. I yield. 

Mr. Perxrns. I would like to ask Dr. Carr if he can tell the com- 
mittee how many buildings have been constructed under the impacted 
legislation since 1952. 

Mr. Carr. I am sorry, I don’t have that information with me. It 
could be obtained, of course. I think it should most appropriately be 
obtained from the Office of Education, which administered the pro- 

am. 
ie, Perkins. But the contribution from that angle has reduced the 
figure considerably. Am I correct in that statement? That is as a 
result of the classrooms built by the legislation that we enacted here 
in the Congress. 

Mr. Carr. I think there can be no doubt that if the impacted legis- 
lation had not been on the statute books the classroom shortage would 
be even more grave than it is now. 

Mr. Perxrns. That is all. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ketaiey. Mr. McConnell? 

Mr. McConnett. I yield to Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. All I wanted to do was to ask Mr. Carr about 
phase I of this national school facilities survey. 

A number of witnesses have challenged the validity of those esti- 
mates, and have questioned their usefulness to this committee as giving 
an estimate of past need even. In other words, there was no uni- 
formity in the preparation of the figures, and, of course, the Federal 
Government itself had nothing to do but compile figures which were 
developed independently by various State educational agencies. 
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Do you feel that phase I was a useful survey and the figures are 
reliable estimates of need as of 1952? 


Mr. Carr. In general, yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. ‘ general. 

In what ways are they not adequate? In what ways should we 
be wary of using those as useful estimates of need ? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t think you need to be very wary at all, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 

Let me say this: I did not conduct the national school facilities 
survey. I am just a citizen who has to take the data which our 
Government gives us. 

So I don’t want to be put in a position of defending something for 
which I have no responsibility. 

But, in general, 7 hare felt that the first phase of the study was a 
very useful and reasonably accurate statement of need. 

he way I arrive at that conclusion is that, in general, it coincides 
with the observation one gets as one speaks to school people through- 
out the country and travels throughout the country, seeing how the 
children are flooding into the schools, and the general scope and 
magnitude of the problem. 

It should be added, I think, too, that the Federal Government did 
perhaps a little more than merely respond to reports from the States 
in this study. It was the National Government which framed the 
things the States should respond to, and set up the questions and asked 
for the information. 

Mr. FrevincuuyseNn. There is no control over what answers were 
made available. 

To be a little more specific, we had a witness, Mr. Stansbury from 
West Virginia, who very sharply challenged the need as represented 
in phase I of the school facilities survey in his own State. 

e also had the State superintendent of schools, who said that the 
need, if anything, was even greater than was developed by phase I of 
the survey. 


So we have apparently no reliability insofar as that particular 
State is concerned. 

We had a discussion of the difference between Washington and 
Oregon on the basis of phase I of the survey, which the witness seemed 
feel was not borne out by the actual factual situation in those two 

tates. 

And in view of the fact that you do have a pretty comprehensive 
view of the overall educational problem in the country, the school 
construction problem, I wonder if you are saying that phase I does 
any more than indicate there is a national need which we probably 
knew without the survey anyway. 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

I a not like to play the importance of the survey down that 
much. 

I think it did indicate a national need, and I think, in general terms, 
it indicated the dimensions of that need. 

As to whether one witness is more credible than another, in general 
I would assume that the chief State school officers of the States, 
being charged by law with the administration of the education in the 
State, and being under oath to protect and advance the interests of 
education in the State, would tell the truth about it as best they 
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could, and have told the truth. They told it as nearly as they could. 
They told the truth when they sent in the reports. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. So did the representatives of the chamber of 
commerce, for instance, tell the truth as best they say it. 

I don’t think there is any intent to thwart the educational advan- 
tages which the children in their own States should have by misrepre- 
senting the factual situation. 

The question is, How reliable is phase I of the survey ? 

Mr. Carr. It is as reliable as the information of the chief State 
school officers who replied to it. And, in general, I believe these men 
have accurate information and would report-it without exception and 
would report it accurately. 

Mr. FRevincHuyseN. Do you have sufficient factual information 
about the situation in Oregon and Washington to know whether there 
is a reasonably similar situation in the two States but vastly different 
estimates ? 

Have you looked at the survey close enough to know about that sit- 
uation ¢ 

Mr. Carr. No; I haven’t. 

I know the chief State school officers of both Washington and Ore- 
gon. I believe Mrs. Wanamaker and Mr. Rex Putnam are competent 
people and well informed about education in their States and are fa- 
vorably disposed to giving accurate information to the United States 
Government on the questions put to them, subject to their inability to 
ree accurately because of ambiguities possibly in the questions; 
subject to that type of reservation, I would place credence in the 
phase I of the study. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. McConnett. I will yield to Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Barry. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
mentioned the testimony of Mr. Harry Stansbury, secretary of the 
State chamber of commerce. 

Let me remind the gentleman from New Jersey that the situation 
in West Virginia, as explained by Mr. Stansbury, does not apply to 
the other States. 

Back in 1953 our legislature authorized a constitutional amend- 
ment which was approved in 1954 which permits them to levy beyond 
the constitutional limit for the purpose of building and constructing 
schools. 

So that is not true of the other States as it will be in West Virginia. 
They are in a fairly good position with the exception that we have 
some extremely poor counties where even that will not help. 

I mentioned when Mr. Stansbury was testifying the case of Pendle- 
ton County, W. Va., where the State is now supplying $92.50 out of 
every $100 spent for schools. 

Even if you levied a confiscatory rate on the property of that county 
it still would not be able to build the school buildings it needs for the 
simple reason that 64 percent of the acreage of the county belongs to 
the Federal Government and is nonassessable. 

And, while the people of West Virgina, by approving this consti- 
tutional amendment, have put their school board in a better position to 
handle their problem, that is not true of the other States. They can 
levy in West Virginia beyond the constitutional limit. 
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Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. I am not quite clear whether the gentleman 
is explaining that phase I is reliable or is not. 

Mr. Battey. That was made up prior to the amendment of our con- 
stitution which allows them to levy beyond the constitutional limit. 

Mr. FrevincuuyseN. The estimates as of 1952 are no longer re- 
liable. 

Mr. Baier. They wouldn’t be if the various school boards would 
proceed to levy beyond the limit as authorized by the people in the 
1954 election. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. Perxrins. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McConnett. I will yield to Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perkins. As I understand it, there is a constitutional limit, Mr. 
Bailey, as to the amount of bonded indebtedness the counties from 
West Virginia can incur. But it is much higher than in many other 
States. 

Getting back to the witness from West Virginia representing the 
chamber of commerce, I in particular picked out Mingo County in 
the presence of the gentleman from New Jersey here the other day, 
and Mr. Stansbury’s fact sheet shows that Mingo County had levied 
or had floated all the bonds that it could possibly float under the pres- 
ent laws of West Virginia. 

And I asked him, “Does that county need any more school 
buildings ?” 

He said, “No, that county does not need any more school buildings.” 

So I dictated a note down to the county school superintendent, and 
I got an immediate reply that they needed in excess of $2 million. 


So where his fact sheet showed that one county in West Virginia 
did not need any school buildings that had taken advantage and 
floated all the bonds that they could possibly float, picking out that 
one county and questioning the school superintendent of Mingo 
County, W. Va., showed that the need was in excess of $2 million. 

Mr. Freitrncnuuyrsen. As I recall, the fact sheet showed nothing 
about need at all. It showed the bonding ——s and the amount 


to which it had been used. And the individual question as applied to 
a particular county, in most cases, he was not able to reply to. 
fr. Perkins. You are correct. It showed the bonding capacity. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. We did ask for further information for the 
record at that time. 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. 

And this county had taken advantage and floated all of the bonds 
to the extent of its capacity that it could legally float under the Con- 
stitution and the laws of West Virginia. And then they needed in 
excess of $2 million. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. In view of the 1954 amendment to which Mr. 
ee has just referred, would they be able to do more than they 

ave 


Mr. Prrxtns. They have gone all the way, as far as they can go, as 
I understand it. 


Mr. Frevrncuuysen. Including action under the constitutional 
amendment ? 


His, Barer. Under that amendment they could float additional 
nds. 
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Mr. FretincuuyseN. In other words, what the State is doing is 
making it able to do more for itself than it had up to now been able to. 
Mr. Battery. That is true. 


I just made that statement for the record a minute ago to show that 
they could. 


Mr. Fretincuuysen. I was applying it to Mingo County because 
we know there is a need. 

Mr. Bamey. I still say that only 16 of the counties are in a position 
to go ahead and do that unless you want a confiscatory rate on the 
poorer counties. 

Mr. Fretinenvysen. I was not arguing with you. I wanted to 
ar how reliable this phase of the survey was as applied to West 

irginia. 

r. Barry. It was all right at the time the survey was made, but 
the situation has changed somewhat. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McConne tu. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Carr, we have had it said so often that we are 
300,000 schoolrooms short that everybody is saying it, even Congress- 
men are saying it. 

Now where do wo get these facts? Where do you get them? 

Mr. Carr. The facts that are in my testimony are from the United 
States Office of Education, the school facilities survey under Public 
Law 815 of the 81st Congress. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let’s see what that is. 

Is that this school facilities survey, authorized status phase? Or 
report of the status phase, authorized title I, Public Law 815? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. That is about half of the source. That is a 
substantial part of the data that I am referring to. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you have any other data that you are relying on 
to arrive at this figure? 

Mr. Carr. The figure that I am reporting is based on that one and 
on the second phase of the survey as reported by Mrs. Hobby to this 
committee recently. 

Mr. Gwinn. Where is the copy of that? Do you have a copy of 
that? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t have any copies with me. My information is that 
it has not been published. I hope it will be soon. 

It is undoubtedly in the files of this committee. 

Mr. Gwinn. The only written material that you rely on is what we 
have to rely on, and that is this school facilities survey, status phase, 
the first one issued ? 

Mr. Carr. Not quite. We have that plus Mrs. Hobby’s testimony 
of a week or two ago. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all that you have? 

Mr. Carr. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. To support your theory of a 300,000 shortage? 

Mr. Carr. We have, of course, knowledge that there is a shortage 
from just common observation through the country. 

Mr. Gwinn. How do you get knowledge of a shortage by common 
observation # 

Mr. Carr. I don’t get a specific number of school classrooms by that 
method. That I obtain from the statistics of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 
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Mr. Gwinn. The United States Government witnesses have said 
that this document that you have just referred to, as the school facili- 
ties survey, is so out of date, and indeed unreliable at the present time, 
that they are not depending upon it for purposes of arriving at the 
need. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is that not so? 

Mr. Carr. They are now relying on a completely new set of esti- 
mates. 

And just before you entered, sir, I was just about to start the para- 
graph of my testimony which dealt with these newer estimates. 

Mr. Gwrnn. The new evidence? 

Mr. Carr. The new estimates made by Mrs. Hobby in her testimony 
to this committee. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have no independent source of information that 
you can give us except Mrs. Hobby’s testimony ? 

Mr. Carr. I have no source of factual information other than that. 

I may have different inferences to draw from the facts. But the 
facts are, I think as nearly as we can tell, what are contained in the 
testimony. 

Mr. Gwinn. You are the executive officer of the National Educa- 
tion Association ¢ 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. And they have been talking about the shortage of 
classrooms and shortage of teachers for how long before these com- 
mittees of Congress? Twenty-five years? 

Mr. Carr. Many years. 

We said there would be a serious school-building shortage about 
12 years ago. We predicted it. I think the prediction has been 
borne out. 

Mr. Gwinn. It has always been serious. For 25 years, has it not? 
1s that not the burden of your testimony ? 

Mr. Carr. This country has never financed education at a level 
which would really capitalize on the productive value of education. 
But I would not utilize the word crisis or expressions of that kind 
without due consideration of what they mean. 

When I say there is a crisis now I mean a crisis. 

Mr. Gwinn. You mean it is a different crisis from the crises you 
explained here before this in an effort to get the Federal Government 
to participate in financing education. Isn’t that about the size of it? 

r. Carr. I think it is obvious that this is a different situation 
from any we have had before. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all. 

Mr. McConneti. Mr. Carr, concluding my own original question, 
and trying to summarize it from what I have heard, I don’t know of 
any authoritative source who will say that there is no shortage in 
classrooms at the present time in the country. The argument seems 
to be over the amount. 

IT also know of no real authority who has stated that we have any 
less than a shortage of 300,000 classrooms approximately at the pres- 
ent time. 

Now I still rest my original statement and question on that founda- 
tion, and, until it is proven otherwise, I am assuming we have a 
shortage, and it is around 300,000 at the present time. 
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Mr. Carr. I agree with you completely as to your description of 
the situation. I think that is a good summary of where we are. 

We might just add the other fact that we have 300,000, according 
to the best estimates, as you say, Congressman McConnell. We used 
to have, 3 years ago, 312,000, according to the then best estimates. 

So, roughly, we have gotten 4 percent out of the need in 3 years 
under the present method of procedure. 

Mr. Ketiey. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Carr. Now let’s look at the future. 

In February of this year representatives of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare testified before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, roughly a comparable committee to this 
one in the House, and declared that we would be short 407,000 class- 
rooms in September 1959. 

A few weeks ago the same representatives of the Department in- 
formed this House of Representatives committee that the shortage by 
September 1959, would be 176,000, according to projections made from 
data supplied by 34 States and 3 Territories. 

And, in parentheses, these are new estimates collected by the Office 
of Education and the Department concerned. 

Mr. FRrevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the witness could 
tell us how the original estimate before the Senate Labor Committee 
was arrived at in order to avoid confusion in our own minds as to the 
difference and the reasons for the difference between the two figures. 

Mr. Carr. I would be happy to oblige the committee in that re- 
spect if I could. I am very eager to have the information, too. But I 
cannot give it because the statistical supporting information on the 
second one is simply not available yet. 

And this is a question as to why this difference occurred, which 
should be addressed to the folks who gather the data. 

Mr. FrevtinecHuysen. Mr. Chairman, I should think Mr. Carr 
might follow the situation as closely as members of this committee. I 
should assume that the testimony before the Senate committee was 
done on the basis of figures that were presently available. In other 
words, phase I. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Then you do know the answer to the question 
of how they arrived at the figure of 407,000 classrooms in 1959. It 
was on the basis of a projection of phase I of the survey. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. And the second estimate, which has a con- 
siderable revision downward, is the result of figures which were not 
then available on phase 2 of the survey. 

Mr. Carr. That is right. 

Mr. Fretancuuysen. That is all I was suggesting, that it might 
be good to have in the record so we know there is a reason for the 
sharp difference in figures made by the same individuals in a relatively 
short period of time. 

Mr. Carr. That is right. And that is a very coherent and helpful 
explanation. 

My reticence to explain is because I don’t know the details of the 
thing. But, in general, that is a good explanation. 

Mr. FrecincHuyseNn. Is there any reason for serious confusion if 
we do know that the two figures were arrived at for substantial rea- 
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sons and that the second estimate was made on the basis of figures 
that were not available? 

There is no reason for confusion if that situation is understood; 
is there? 

Mr. Carr. There is no reason for confusion if we only had the de- 
tailed basis on which the second set of figures were made. If we had 
the document paralleling the other book that Congressman Gwinn 
has, then we could work back and forth between the two and compare 
them. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Why should there be confusion anyway? 
Let’s assume that the figures on which the estimates are made are 
available. You mean it would be helpful if we had them, but you are 
not challenging the estimates because the figures are not available? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir, lam not. I am glad you asked me that question. 

Mr. FretinGuuyvsen. Then why is there confusion ? 

Mr. Carr. There is confusion because we do not know in detail how 
the 176,000 was arrived at, although we do know in minute detail, 
State by State, how the 407,000 was arrived at. It is a statistician’s 
confusion, a statistician’s lack of supporting and detailed evidence 
rather than a confusicn in principle. 

You are quite right in saying that there are two separate studies. 
And if you look at them from that point of view and don’t go into 
the detail of the second study, then oe needn’t be any confusion. 

Mr. FreLiIncHvuysen. Unless you are challenging the conclusions I 
don’t see where the confusion lies. 

Mr. Carr. You cannot evaluate the conclusions unless you do have 
ultimately—and you must have—the detailed State-by-State inforina- 
tion on the ta part of the study. 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. But you are not suggesting that the figures, 
the conclusions, therefore, are subject to challenge ? 

Mr. Carr. I am not; no, sir. 

Mr. Fretinguuysen. I can understand that position, but I don’t 
see why we are in any state of confusion about the two figures if phase 
II of the survey was not ready at the time they made their estimates 
before the Senate. 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. I said in my direct testimony that the committee 
should recognize that in the interval between the Senate testimony 
and this testimony—and I think I used the word “parentheses”—this 
additional information had been collected and is now available. 

It is the least part of my intention to question the integrity or 
validity of these figures. I say only that we do not have, on the second 
set of figures, the kind of statistical backing that, no doubt, we shall 
have when it is published as the first set was. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I am not saying that you should not challenge 
the validity of the figures if you feel like it. 

Certainly the conclusions in phase I of the survey have been 
vigorously challenged. 

But if you are not challenging the conclusions, I don’t see why you 
are saying that we are confused because we have two statements based 
on two sets:of figures. 

Mr. Carr. That isa point that is a little confusing. 

Mr. FreincHuysen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smrrx. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ketiry. Mr. Smith. 


59521—55— pt. 32 
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Mr. Somirn. Mr. Carr, there is one thing that is confusing to me. 
I have been trying to find the answer ever since these hearings have 
started, and that is simply this: 

When you let a contract to do any particular piece of work you 
have somebody that is competent to write the specifications. 

Now this is a matter of specifications. How many cubic feet or 
square feet do we need for schoolrooms ? 

It seems to me that there should be some fundamental basis to com- 
pute it, and that it is a matter of square feet or some other yardstick. 

Certainly they could pick it out better than I could. 

But it seems to me that is why we are in confusion here as to what 
they mean by the specifications when you build a school and need a 
schoolhouse. 

Do you know what the yardstick is when they say they have to have 
a new school building? 

Mr. Carr. I am not sure that I follow you. 

If you have more children than you can put into the building with 
safety and convenience, then you need a new building. 

That is not, obviously, what you meant. 

Mr. Smiru. I want some yardstick. 

How do we know that they need a new schoolhouse? Is it the age 
of the building? Is it the number of cubic feet or square feet that 
you have got to have for each classroom ? 

There ought to be some common yardstick. 

Mr. Carr. Yet, sir; I think that is right. 

In a given community if all their classrooms that are suitable for 
use by children are filled by children and you still have more children 
who want to be in school, then you need some more schools. 

And, roughly—just very roughly—if you divide the number of chil- 
dren by, say, 30 you will get the number of classrooms. 

If you want to go beyond that and compute the number of square 
feet or the number of cubic feet, I suppose that could be done, too. 

I would not think the Con would want to enact the kind of 
legislation that would set up that kind of a standard. 

Mr. Sarru. I am not talking about the Congress. I am talkin 
about trying to get the information in to the Congress that we need, 
and I want to know what it is based upon. 

Mr. Carr. It is based on the number of children and the number 
of classrooms. 

Mr. Sarru. If they say it is 40 square feet per pupil, or cubic feet, 
and Nebraska says it is 50 or 30 or something else, it seems to me there 
ought to be a common denominator used by the Department down 
here to determine the actual number of classrooms that is needed. 

Mr. Carr. Well, sir, they used around 30 children. 

If you have 30 children that is about the right number per class- 
room. You might argue 31 or 29. 

Mr. Smiru. That is what all the surveys are based on, is 30 children 
per room ? 

Mr. Carr. Around 30, give or take a few, depending upon the local 
situation. 

Mr. Smrru. There you get into trouble. If they say around 30 that 
is not accurate. Some State superintendents might say 35. 

Mr. Carr. They might, but I doubt it. 

Mr. Surru. Or 31 or 32. 
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Mr. Frevineuuysen. Or 20. 

Mr. Smiru. Or 20. 

Mr. Carr. I don’t think he would say 20 or 32 either. He would 
say 30. 

Mr. Smirn. You say around 30? 

Mr. Carr. That is right. 

Mr. Smirn. I am just wondering if they know all the other answers 
why they can’t make out the specifications. When we build a high- 
way we say that the concrete must be so many inches thick, and must 
have a base of so many inches of gravel. That is what the Federal 
Government does. 

I want to know why the Federal Department of Education, when 
they go out and ask for this information from the State superintend- 
ents, doesn’t provide the specifications to determine the need of class- 
rooms. 

Mr. Carr. This, again, is a question you should ask of the Govern- 
ment. But I think I, without being fussy about it, can answer your 
question. 

They do not ask how many square feet of concrete, or questions of 
that kind. They don’t ask that question at all. And I feel that if 
these kinds of measures were used by our National Government in 
advising our local communities what to do about schools, and in with- 
holding or granting money on the basis of their replies, there would 
be tremendous opposition, and I think justifiable opposition to an 
endeavor to say from Washington how many square feet of concrete 
ought to go into a classroom. 

If the Government wants to specify the number of square feet of 
concrete that is mixed and so on, on a hatwray, that is all right. But 
I don’t think we ought to have our Federal Government interfering 
in the details of the planning and construction of our schools. 

Mr. Smiru. Then your position is that if one State wants to put 30 
pupils per room, and another 35, and another 33, and another 28, that 
is all right. 

Mr. Carr. My position is that that is a decision to be made by the 
several States and localities and not in Washington. 

Mr. Smirn. Then if one State comes in here and says “We need so 
many classrooms based upon 28” and another comes in based on 30, 
you think that is within the province of the States. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir, I do. 

‘Mr. Smirn. Then you think that is the way this information was 
obtained ¢ 

Mr. Carr. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Smirn. On that basis? 

Mr. Carr. It is obtained by counting the number of children in 
each locality in each State, as I described earlier. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all. 

Mr. Keizer. The Chair recognizes Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Lanprum. In regard to the answer you were giving Mr. Smith, 
stating you did not believe the Federal Government should have any 
say as to how many square feet we have in a classroom or how much 
square footage is allowed per pupil or how much concrete, I wondered, 
with that sort of a view, how you were able to arrive at a cost figure of 
$30,000 per classroom and recommend to the Congress the gross amount 
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of money to be appropriated which you do on this very page from 
which you are talking now. 

Mr. Carr. $30,000 per classroom is an estimate. And if the Con- 
gress should decide that it should be less than that on the average, then 
you should lower the appropriation. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have any figures available to you to show 
what the average square-foot cost of construction is? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, there are such figures, but I am sorry I don’t have 
them. I would be happy to get them. 

Mr. Lanprum. Could you tell me how you arrived at this $30,000 
figure ? 

Mr. Carr. That is from the United States Government, like the 
other figures. 

Mr. Lanprum. You just accepted it without challenging it in any 
way whatsoever ? 

Mr. Carr. It is not far off. It may bea trifle high. 

Mr. Lanprum. Dr. Carr, do you know that $30,000 per classroom 
at $10 per square foot would build a classroom of 3,000 square feet, 
which would be 100 by 30 or 60 by 50? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. It is something like figuring the cost of your 
house by computing the size of the parlor. You see you have to have 
the kitchen and the bathroom, and those are expensive. So you can’t 
quite figure it that way. 

Mr. Lanprum. The $30,000 figure is ridiculous enough to me with- 
ont going that far. And I am really sincere in what I am saying 

ere. 

We, down in Georgia, have the largest school-building program 
underway that is being undertaken in the country today. Our aver- 
age cost per square foot is $7.50. 

Mr. Carr. That is for the classroom or for the whole building ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Our average cost per square foot of construction for 
the whole building is $7.50. 

If you as the head of an educational organization or the National 
Education Association are going to comment. to the Members of Con- 
gress, charged with the responsibility of authorizing the money for 
that, or are going to suggest to us that we use $30,000 as the cost of 
each classroom, it indicates to me that you are not studying these cost 
figures in the States where there is construction. 

I want to ask you, have you studied them? 

Mr. Carr. I have not personally studied these figures. 

The $30,000 is the figure that is commonly used in the Office of 
Education. 

Mr. Lanprum. You are inclined to reach into the air and take 
$30,000 — say that that is a good figure to base the cost of a class- 
room on 

Mr. Carr. I don’t think it is correct to say we reached into the air. 
That is a figure used in the Government. 

Mr. Lagemom. You reached into the Government and got the 
figure? 

a Carr. That is right. That is a little different. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you did not do any figuring on your own ? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Mr. ‘aan To determine whether that was a correct statement 
or not 
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Mr. Carr. I think that is a fair statement. I think your comment, 
that we at should have figured it out ourselves, is a good one. 
We might well have done that. We might have come to an answer 
that would be different from the one that we have here. 

It would not have erased the general case that we make, but it might 
have changed this figure, I agree. 

Mr. Lanprum. I want to make this further statement while I have 
the floor. 

I spent 9 years of my life as a schoolteacher. I don’t believe that 
there is a Member of Congress more concerned about the educational 
welfare of our young children than I am. 

But to have a man, or to have an organization—and I assume you 
speak for the National Education Association ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; I hope I do. 

Mr. Lanprum. To have an organization representing all of the 
teachers and school authorities in America come to us and give us a 
figure of $30,000 a classroom, to me indicates somewhere along the 
line—I don’t say with you individually—but somewhere along the line 
some irresponsibility that should be pinpointed, and I, for one, am 
not going to accept such information just on its face just because the 
organization happens to render it. 

That is all. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The organization has stated, Mr. Chairman, that they 
got the figure—— 

Mr. Ketiey. Were you ready to go ahead ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Go ahead. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Chairman, the witness has stated that he got his 
figure of $30,000—whether it is right or wrong—from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Lanprum. But, sir-—— 

Mr. Extrorr. And he has made the point rightly, I think, that the 
amount of the cost of the classroom has nothing to do with the need 
for classrooms to house these children. 

I am inclined to agree with the gentleman from Georgia that $30,000 
is a high figure. And in the southern part of the country it won’t 
cost $30,000 to build a classroom. But what it will cost in New York 
or Pennsylvania or Ohio or Illinois I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ketuzry. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatur. For the benefit of the gentlemen from Georgia and 
Alabama, the State of Montana has had a building program of over 
$2 million in the last couple of years, and our average cost was $35,000 
plus per classroom, 

Mr. Ketiey. Let me say this, if you will indulge me for a moment: 

There would be a difference in cost depending upon the localities. 

Mr. Mercatr. A tremendous difference. 

Mr. Ketazy. Also there would be a difference in this respect, that 
the specifications set up by various States or by the local communities 
would be different, too. One State might want to build the buildin 
out of a certain material, and other States require some other siateial 
and they might have different architectural arrangements, and, there- 
fore, there is bound to be a difference, as I see it. 

Mr. Lanprum. But, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Ketter. Wait a minute. 
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Are you through, Mr. Metcalf? 
Mr. Mercatr. I am through. 


(The table subsequently furnished by Mr. Metcalf is as follows :) 


Estimated cost of constructing complete school facilities for each pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance in such facilities in each State for fiscal years 1951 and 
1952 as determined for the purposes of title II, Public Law 815 





Estimated cost per Estimated cost per 
pupil pupil 
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Norte.—Entitlement per public in average daily attendance under Public Law 815 is 95 percent, 70 pere- 
cent, or 45 percent of this estimated cost, where eligibility of average daily attendance is established under 
section 202 (a), (b) or (c) of the act respectively. 


Mr. Ketiey. Mr. Landrum again, please. 

Mr. Lanprum. I appreciate those remarks. 

Now I will ask the gentleman this: 

As executive officer of the National Education Association, have: 
you had occasion to study the building program now under way in 
Georgia ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, in general we know about it. 

nani Lanprum. Are we building substandard classrooms down 
there ? 

Mr. Carr. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are we building classrooms that are adequate for 
our present and foreseeable future needs? 

Mr. Carr. As far as I know. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are we building those classrooms of the finest ma- 
terial available and under the best architectural procedure available? 

Mr. Carr. Sir, I have great admiration for Georgia. 

I do not know if you have the best material or not. 

i Lanprum. As far as you know, are we observing the best proce- 
ure 

Mr. Carr. I would be happy to say, as far as I know it is good. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you informed that we are doing it at a cost of 
$7.50 per square foot? 
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Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is the figure. I don’t ask you to accept it. 

Mr. Carr. I am sure it is correct. 

May I just clarify one point here. 

I have already indicated to Mr. Landrum that I think he may have 
a good point. It might turn out, you see, that the total cost, as indi- 
cated by the gentleman from Montana, ought to have been figured 
higher than $30,000. 

I think I should be ready this morning—and I am not—to go with 
you down the line inch by inch and say that $28,000 is exactly right or 
$32,000 or whatever it should be, and I am not ready. 

I think he has a good point. 

But let’s keep this in mind, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee: In any operation like this you have to consider the various 
components. If you say so much per classroom you obviously should 
include in it a proportion of the cost of the corridors, the administra- 
tive offices, the land. Your costs, as the chairman has pointed out, will 
vary considerably depending upon what items of equipment you in- 
clude when you calculate your per capita cost. 

Mr. Lanprum. Dr. Carr, I agree with all that, and I am not going 
te be so ridiculous as to think that you don’t include all those costs in 
there. 

What I am driving at is this: If you are going to give us figures and 
expect us to take those figures and arrive at some conclusion, give us 
figures that have some basis in reason—just roughly, a classroom 
60 by 50 or 80 by 40 or how much, as the gentleman from Kansas was 
saying, are you going to allot to each child, and then how much is it 
going to cost per square foot ? 

Don’t just pull $30,000 out of the air and ask us to accept it. 

Mr. Carr. I didn’t. 

Mr. Lanprum. You people are supposed to know that. 

Mr. Carr. I didn’t pull it out of the air. 

We have very expert le in the Government, and people who are 
skilled and expert in AS -building construction. 

Mr. Lanprum. I am inclined to accept all the statistics you pull 
out of the Government. 

Mr. Carr. I have already indicated, Mr. Chairman, that I think 
that is a good point. 

Maybe it is $28,000. 

And I think it would be a good thing if we had a very careful check- 
up rage doe lines you have indicated. 

Mr. Lanprum. I think if you are going to bring us figures you 
ought to bring us figures that really have some authority to go with 
them, and show the cost in Montana and Alabama or Pennsylvania. 
You are a national organization. You should be able to get that. 

Mr. Ketter. Mr. Roosevelt? 

Mr. Lanprum. I will yield the floor. 

Mr. Roosrvert. I would like to make two points. 

One, I would like to say to the gentleman from Georgia that our 
costs in California are a bit higher than the costs in Georgia 
because, No. 1, we have other factors to take into consideration. We 


have an earthquake factor. We must build our buildings on a more 
expensive basis in order to resist that. 
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Other factors, as the chairman suggests, are due to differences in 
climate. You can build a building in Georgia, thanks to your climate 
there, and perhaps we can do it to a degree in California, and in Mr. 
Metcalf’s State you have to have a much more expensive building. 

Mr. Lanprum. I recognize all that, and all of us, as reasonable men, 
will recognize that. But I still say don’t just lump up 30 or 40 or 50 
or 20. Give us something to go on. 

Mr. Roostvert. That was going to be my second point. 

For the benefit of the committee, it seems to me that the only place 
where we can get these facts that the gentleman from Georgia, very 
rightly, I think, would like to have, is from the Government. They 
are the ones who established this $30,000 figure. And I would like 
to suggest that we instruct the clerk to write the Department and ask 
for a breakdown of how they arrived at that $30,000 figure. The 
must have arrived at it. They are the ones who are largely quoted, 
including the quotations from our good witness here. 

Mr. Ketxxy. If there is no objection, the clerk will obtain that 
information. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 16, 1955. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives. 

DeAR Mr. Hussey: In response to your verbal request that we provide the com- 
mittee information concerning the figure of $30,000 per classroom referred to by 
Mr. Roosevelt on pages 1403 and 1404 of the transcript of testimony of May 3, I 
should like to make three points: 

1. You will recollect that in the Commissioner’s testimony before the com- 
mittee on March 29, on pages 286 and 287, the Commissioner said, “Classroom 
construction varies a great deal from place to place, but I think the last figures we 
have show an average cost of around $34,000 per classroom.” 

2. We have already transmitted to the committee an analysis of building cost as 
summarized by Drs. Ray Hamon and Nelson Viles of the Office of Education 
School Housing Section in School Life, December 1953, pages 34, 44, 46, and 47. 
These figures show a range in cost per classroom by region and type of construc- 
tion from $12,839 to $55,328. I am sure the committee will wish to have the 
detailed tables we have already sent you included in the record for their 
information. 

8. Dr. Hamon indicates to me that subsequent figures available to him vary so 
little from these that the new figures would show insignificant changes. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. LACHLAN REEp, 
Special Assistant to the Commissioner, 


(The tables referred to are printed in this record at pp. 854 and 855.) 

Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, I have sat here since 1949 and I have 
heard experts before, that is, from the Federal Security Agency, come 
here time and time again and enumerate the cost at previous hearings, 
particularly on these impacted legislation bills, construction bills that 
we have enacted from year to year and reenacted. 

The $30,000 figure, i want to say to my good friend from Georgia, 


is the average cost per classroom as estimated by the Department of 
Education based on the buildings constructed in Georgia, California, 
Kentucky,,Ohio, and all over the country. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Perkins, let me ask you a question. 

Based on how many square feet per child, and how much cost per 
square foot? Have you got that? 
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Mr. Perkins. Yes; I know what you have in mind. But I will 
venture to say today that you will find that the average cost per class- 
room, the same size—I mean the average size—and I am not in a posi- 
tion to give that figure, although I have heard it enumerated here 
time and time again—is a little in excess of $30,000. That is the 
average. 

Mr. Keuiry. Is that all? 

Mr, Perxins. Yes; that is all I have to say. 

Mr. Ketuey. Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Baier. Mr. Chairman, commenting on the remarks of the 
gentleman from Georgia, may I remind him that one of the finest 
features of H. R. 14 and H. R. 15 is the fact that we allow the chief 
State school officers in the several States—and that would mean the 
chief State school officer of Georgia—to submit their own plans. If 
they can build school buildings for $7.50 a square foot that is exactly 
what we want them todo. And if they will come up with that kind 
of a plan they can build more classrooms with the money allotted to 
them on a statewide basis. That is provided for in that piece of 
legislation. It is the best approach to the solution of your difficulty of 
any of the legislation pending before the committee. 

Mr. Lanprum. I don’t recognize any difficulty except I think an 
organization that is coming up to talk about figures ought to have the 
facts. That isallI say. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Ketiey. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. I wonder if the witness wouldn’t agree that 
the figure of $30,000 as the estimated cost of the classroom is not vital 
to his testimony. If it should be $28,000 the overall estimate of need 
in 1959 would be somewhat reduced. If it should be somewhat greater 
it would be increased. 

You are not really here to argue the validity of the $30,000 class- 
room cost, I assume. And I wonder if, for that reason, we could not 
let Mr. Carr finish his testimony, and then we can discuss anything we 
want. 

I think he might have considerable information of value to us. 

Mr. Keuiry. If the members will cooperate with the Chair, the 
Chair would like to have that done, too. Let Mr. Carr finish his 
testimony, and then every member will have an opportunity to ask 
a ny ase Aone they wish. 

n that basis you may proceed, Mr. Carr. 

Mr. Carr. Thank you, sir. 

This gentleman has just said what should have been on the tip of 
my tongue. We have gotten ourselves into difficulty on this statistical 
material on page 4 of my statement, and I think, sir, if I could just 
save the committee’s time, I will not read any of page 4 since we have 
covered it pretty well, until we come to the part at the bottom of the 
page beginning with “apart from these reservations.” 

he 176,000 classroom shortage predicted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for September 1959, is scarcely re- 
assuring. It means that even 4 years from now the most optimistic 
prediction sees over 5 million children without pe schools. 

This fact constitutes, in itself, more than sufficient ground for sub- 
stantial Federal assistance to the States for school construction 
purposes. 
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At $30,000 per classroom this means $514 billion. At less than 
po it means less than that; at more than that it means more than 
that. 

This would require States and localities to increase their spending 
for school construction by a billion and a quarter dollars each for 
the next 4 years. 

In view of the fact that our States are making an unprecedented 
effort to construct classrooms, as was very well recognized and brought 
out by Mrs. Hobby and Mr. Brownell in their testimony many times, 
it seems to me that the case for Federal assistance for school con- 
struction remains unshaken, even in the light of the latest revisions 
in the figures of projected needs. 

I hope we can get past these important but still detailed statistical 
difficulties, and face this fact,-Mr. Chairman, that a shortage of 
accommodations for 176,000 classrooms in this country 4 years from 
now reveals a situation for which the word crisis is legitimate. And 
Bary sorry Mr. Gwinn has left. I would like to emphasize that to 

im. 

A continuing deficit of this kind—and it is a continuing deficit, 
since 4 years from now the best or most optimistic estimate is 176,000— 
with all of its attendant dangers to individual opportunity and 
national safety cannot be regarded with austere complacency. 

We cannot lean back and say that, after all, it turns out that the 
need is only 176,000 classrooms. 

One hundred and seventy-six thousand classrooms, even if that is 
right, is a serious problem indeed, particularly when you consider 
that our States and localities have already made heroic efforts, accord- 
ing to all the testimony, to meet this problem. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ketiey. Would you care to withhold your question, Mr. 
Elliott ? 

Mr. Exxrorr. All right. 

Mr. Ketxey. Proceed, Mr. Carr. 

Mr. Carr. Now we come to this: 

In the bills already under consideration by this committee several 
useful concepts may be found. First there is the idea of Federal 
credit for schoo] districts which cannot market their bonds except 
at exorbitant rates of interest. 

This concept is found in title I of H. R. 3770 introduced by Repre- 
sentative Frelinghuysen at the request of the administration, with 
companion measures by Representatives Wainwright and McConnell. 

There is also a bill for Federal construction loans introduced by 
Representative Lesinski. 

Seoul. there is the concept that Federal aid for school construc- 
tion should recognize the problems of States in which per capita 
income is below the national average and the proportion of children 
to be educated is above the national average. These are the so-called 
needy States. 

To some extent the bills which use an equalization formula give 
special recognition to the problems in these needy States. 

Title III of the administration bill—and that is H. R. 3770—fur- 
ther attempts to restrict grants-in-aid to States and localities where 
there is proven need and lack of income. 
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Now there are theoretical and practical difficulties in trying to 
administer Federal grants in aid on this basis. Both need and ability 
are difficult to define with punnon since both are relative matters. 
Needy in relation to what? Ability in relation to what standard? 
What level ? 

Furthermore, there is the danger which is inherent in empowering a 
Federal administrator to say to one district, “You are needy and you 
shall be helped,” and, to another, “You don’t really need help.” 
There is a possibility of exercise of control over school policy, which, 
while it may be remote under a given administrator, must always be 
kept in mind. 

So that you have the added danger of greater likelihood of Federal 
interference with this type of legislation unless it is carefully guarded. 

Of course, you can require States or school districts, in effect, to 
take an oath, step forward and present evidence that they are paupers 
or bankrupt. That has some fairly obvious difficulties. 

Finally, I would call your attention also to the fact that if the 
wealthier States do not participate at all in the Federal-aid-to-school 
building program except as contributors they are quite likely to relax 
their vigilance against Federal encroachment in matters of State and 
local policy, and the possibility of such an encroachment aimed pre- 
cisely at the weakest districts. Consequently, a bill which is limited 
to a very few of the hardest hit States encounters some very serious 
difficulty. 

Now many of these difficulties are met by certain bills before this 
committee that propose grants-in-aid to all States regardless of 
average per capita income or similar indexes of comparative wealth. 
Bills Tike those by Representative Bailey and Representative Kearns 
are of this type. 

Most of the equalization bills before the committee would also 
allocate some aid to all the States, although the less wealthy States 
would get proportionately more dollars for each school-age child. 
And I might add that, in general, the States with the least wealth 
have the most children, so that a per capita distribution in itself is a 
measure of equalization. 

Now we come to another element in these bills, the matter of school- 
building authorities. 

They are called school-building agencies in the administration bill. 
They are operating with success in Pennsylvania and Georgia, as Mr. 
Landrum pointed out, but the majority of States which have State aid 
for school construction use other methods. Most States don’t use that 
method. Only 2 are using that method. The others use grants or 
loans or a combination rather than a special authority set up outside 
of the normal State and local educational structure. 

Furthermore, any State that desired to establish an authority would 
need to get new legislation passed, and in many States a constitutional 
amendment, or at least a judgment on the constitutionality of the 
legislation would be necessary. This would involve further delay. 
Most States, however, could accept Federal grants without any special 
further legislation. 

It seems to the National Education Association that whether or not a 
State wishes to create a school-building authority as a means of deal- 
ing with its school-building shortage is a matter which the States 
should determine. The decision to create one or not to create one 
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should not be forced on a State by Federal law that makes school 
construction help contingent on the establishment of this particular 
federally favored technique of dealing with the question. 

Federal grants to the States for school construction should, there- 
fore, permit the State to use the Federal funds within an already 
existing State-aid program for construction, or a loan program, or 
for paying rent to school-building authorities in the States that have 
such authorities, or in any other manner which would be judged ef- 
fective by the responsible members of the State legislature and the ad- 
— of the government and the schools of our respective 

tates. 

I believe this committee has before it more than two dozen bills. 
I have tried to call attention to some of their major features. 

I suppose that the bill which will be, I hope, reported out by this 
committee will be, in some degree, a compromise measure embodying 
some of the concepts already outlined. One of the encouraging things 
about the progress of this legislation at this session of Congress has 
been the decreasing tendency to deal with this school question in terms 
of the narrower though necessary considerations of partisan politics. 

These children are American children, and it is re womsrec: bas thing 


to see Members of Congress grappling with this question with sin- 
cerity and letting the party line stop at the schoolhouse door. 

So we have confidence that the members of this committee can and 
will devise a bill that will incorporate both the good features in the 
proposals advanced by President Eisenhower in February and the 
experience of the congressional leaders in both Houses and in both 
parties who have studied this problem for years. There are men 


on this committee and in the corresponding committee in the Senate 
who are experts in every sense of the word in this area, and their 
views should also be taken into consideration. 

We believe that you can also draft a bill that will incorporate the 
relatively simple policies which our experience in the teaching pro- 
fession has taught us, as they are distilled in the policies of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Here is a proposal, that the committee authorize Federal grants-in- 
aid, at the least, of $500 million a year for 5 years. 

In order to recognize the problems of the so-called needy States 
the bill might provide that a small part of the total funds be dis- 
tributed on an equalization basis so as to provide more money per 
child to the few States in which the per capita income is very far 
below the national average. The major part of the grants-in-aid then 
could be distributed on a per capita basis to all the States. 

To insure that the States and localities maintain their present ef- 
fort to provide schools for their children, the amount of Federal funds 
for which a State may be eligible might be set at, say, not to exceed 
one-third of the expenditure for school construction from State and 
local revenues during the preceding fiscal year, although, of course, in 
that event the equalization part should not be accompanied by this 
kind of a 3-to-1 matching requirement. 

The committee bill might also—and I advance these suggestions for 
your thought and consideration—include a provision which would 

adapted from the what we generally call administration bill to 
make small Federal grants to State educational agencies to help ad- 
minister the program and to finance the studies and research which 
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Congressman Smith has indicated are needed, and other basic studies 
in this area for eliminating practices that get in the way of adequate 
State and local support for buildings that are needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been 4 times in the last 2 years to the Senate. 
This is my first time up here. I have faced the committees of Con- 
gress to urge immediate Federal aid for school construction. And I 
am hopeful, more hopeful than I have been in many years, that Con- 
gress will enact this legislation. 

I am reminded of the fact that this committee, or, rather, a sub- 
committee of this committee, unanimously voted, and both parties 
brought out legislation favorably last year in the last Congress. I 
am not aware of any major changes in our situation which would 
cause reasonable men to modify their views. 

Certainly your action or the lack of it will help to determine the 
solution to one of our major domestic problems. Indeed, I think it is 
not too much to say that the adequate education of all our children 
is important to not only our prosperity and liberty at home but also 
to our security and safety abroad. 

Of course, the building of schools is only a part of the education 
problem, but it is one area in which the Federal Government can 
very effectively help and can act, as the President has urged, 
promptly. © 

We are a rich and powerful nation. We are a nation whose people 
can perform miracles of production, with more wealth per capita 
than any other people at any other time in history. We spend more 
for amusements than for food. And yet we know that this kind of 
a nation depends upon good education for its survival, and good edu- 
cation for the least of its citizens—for all of us. Yet, as a National 
Government, we have continued to temporize with this situation 
over a long period of time, and now it confronts our elementary and 
secondary schools. Soon it will confront our colleges. 

We require school attendance by law in every one of the States. 
Many of the constitutions require it, and require that the State main- 
tain a public school system, and all children attend school. Parents 
are punished if their children are not sent to school. 

No American child should really be required, because there is no 
need for it, to attend a school where he competes with, say, 40 or 50 
children for the harried fragments of an overworked teacher’s atten- 
tion or a place where his health and safety are endangered or where he 
must manage as best he can in a school on a part-time basis. 

We have several hundred thousand children now who, unless things 
change, will never know a full day of schooling. And every once in 
a while the headlines in the papers announce that this school has 
burned down with such and such a loss of life, or with some merciful 
exemption because it burned at night. 

This committee, of course, cannot eliminate at one blow all the 
inadequacies that have developed and that stand in the way of sound 
education for each American child. But because we cannot do every- 
thing is no reason for not doing something. And measures are before 
you which will go a long way toward alleviating some of the obvious 
difficulties. ; 

So I do urge that this committee and the House act as promptly as 
is convenient, and I don’t think we need wait placidly for another 4 
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or 5 years to reduce the classroom deficit in this country to a point 
where only 5 million children are affected. 

Mr. Ketiey. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, may I have a unanimous-consent 
request at this time before we go into the questioning of the witness? 

Mr. Ketter. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. I want to ask unanimous consent to insert at that 
point in the record where we were discussing the cost of building 
classrooms a table taken from the Commissioner of Education’s re- 

ort on the administration of Public Laws 874 and 815, table 9, which 
is “Estimated cost of constructing complete school facilities for each 
pupil in the fiscal years 1951 and 1952,” and call attention to the fact 
that in my State of Montana, for instance, the cost in 1951 was $1,290 
per pupil. Multiplying by the average classroom of 30, you would 
get a figure of something over $36,000. 

(The table referred to was made a part of the record at p. 794.) 

Mr. Extiorr. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. What was the cost of construction in Alabama on 
that program? — 

Mr. Mercaur. In 1951 the cost was $1,070 per pupil, and in 1952 
the cost was $1,120 per pupil, which would make the cost from $30,000 
to $33,000 per classroom under Public Law 815. 

Mr. Ketter. Would you repeat your unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. Mercatr. I ask unanimous consent to insert this table at this 
point in the record. 

Mr. Ketter. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. Bauer. Before it goes in I would like to ask the gentleman 
to give us the figures for the State of Georgia. 

Mr. Mercatr. In the State of Georgia for 1951 the estimated cost 
was $1,070 per pupil, and, for 1952, $1,120 per pupil. 

Mr. Ketter. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record. 

(Tables referring to classroom cost are printed at pp. 794, 854, and 
855, pt. 3. 

Mr. i I also call attention to a matter already in the record 
on page 147 of the printed record of these hearings (pt. 1) where it 
is estimated that the average cost of classrooms must be $33,000 on a 
contract basis, and, if other costs such as supervision, sites, and equip- 
ment are added in, the cost would probably be $36,000 to $37,000. 

Mr. Bartey. Would the gentleman give us the figures on the State 
of New York. 

Mr. Mercaur. The State of New York, according to this table, was 
$1,810 in 1951, and $1,790 per pupil in 1952. 

Mr. Bamey. What would that be cost per room ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Around $54,000, if my mathematics are correct. 

Mr. Tuompson. What was New Jersey ? 

Mr. Mercaur. New Jersey was $1,500 in 1951. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Meroatr. I yield. 

Mr. Gwinn. Who supplied those figures? 

Mr. Mercatr. It is the report of the Commissioner of Education- 
for the administration of Public Law 815, which is the law under- 
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which we have appropriated money to contribute to the building of 
classrooms in the federally impacted areas. 

Mr. Gwinn. Might that not affect the cost per schoolroom under 
war conditions abnormally ? 

Mr. Mercar. 1951 and 1952 would have conditions that were com- 
parable to the conditions that would be existing at the present time. 
These are the latest figures I have. I would say that, if anything, 
the cost would be higher today. 

Mr. Ketiey. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Carr a few 
questions on the reliability of the information about the shortage of 
classrooms. 

Do you know who supplied this information to the United States 
Office of Education ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Who was it? 

Mr. Carr. The State departments of education. 

Mr. Gwinn. The State departments of education ¢ 

And what personnel did they use in collecting this information? 
Do you know? 

Mr. Carr. They used their own staffs plus the reports from the 
localities. 

Mr. Gwinn. Who in the localities did they ask ? 

Mr. Carr. Probably the chief school officer or the superintendent of 
schools or the chairman of the board of education in the smaller 
places. 

* Mr. Gwinn. Assuming that these professional groups are in favor 
of Federal aid to education, would you say, by and large, that is a 
fair assumption ? 

by Carr. The members of the teaching profession favor Federal 
aid ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. Yes; it is a fair assumption. 

Mr. Gwinn. What percentage would you say of your membership 
favors Federal aid to education ? 

Mr. Carr. It was passed without a dissenting vote in our last repre- 
sentative ommeuge “f 

Mr. Gwinn. So that the source of information which Congress is 
asked to use and rely upon in defining what schoolroom needs are 
is a professional group of school people who are almost universally 
in favor of Federal aid to education. Is that right? 

Mr. Carr. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you think Congress—— 

Mr. Carr. I am just waiting for the next question. 

Mr. Batrey. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. Gwinn. For a question. 

Mr. Barry. I don’t want the record to show that the basis of the 
first phase of the report on the school survey came exclusively or even 
in major part from the school officials of the Teachers Association. 

I know that in my district a county survey was conducted. 

Mr. Gwinn. I yielded to the gentleman for a. question. 

You don’t pretend to take the place of this witness, do you? 
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Mr. Battery. I don’t intend to take the place of the witness, but I 
don’t intend that anything be written into the record to imply that 
the information there came solely from the Teachers Association. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, the witness is the executive secretary 
of the National Education Association, and, in my judgment, he 
should be allowed to answer the questions. 

Mr. Kettzy. You may answer the question the gentleman from New 
York asked. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; I will be happy to do that. 

Mr. Kexiry. Before you proceed, the Chair wishes to say that 
we have a school class from my district, the Laurel Valley High 
School, who are guests here, and we welcome them. 

I wish to say to the group that this committee is considering Federal 
aid to education, and we are very happy to have you with us. 

Will the group please stand so we can see them ¢ 

Very good. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Carr, you, I am sure, did not want to leave any 
impression in your answers to Congressman Smith that this was 
largely a matter of counting the number of school children who were 
in excess of schoolroom facilities, adding them up and sending the 
results in to headquarters. That is not the way this report was 
made up of schoolroom need, was it? 

Mr. Carr. Certainly the basic procedure in developing the needs 
of schools was precisely that. 

It is true many of the refinements of procedure would be necessary. 
For example, you have to consider where the district lines are, what 
would be a reasonable distance to travel. 

But, basically, the measure of our school building shortage is the 
number of children who do not have any school, or the schools that 
are overcrowded or the schools that are worn out. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now we are getting into another area of what are ade- 
quate school facilities, what are obsolete facilities, what are too-old 
facilities. That was all included in the estimates that came to Wash- 
ington from the school officers as to what the needs of the districts 
were. Is that not so? 

Mr. Carr. These estimates were submitted by officials of the State 
and local school systems. They were not submitted in any sense by 
a teachers’ professional organization. Therefore, as secretary of the 
association, I have no direct responsibility for those replies. But I 
will say I believe—and I hope no one would question the belief—that 
these men and women who are employed to administer the schools 
of the United States under the direction of local school boards told 
as near the truth as they could when they filed those reports. 

Mr. Gwinn. Some of those reports were made out by the teachers 
themselves, were they not? 

Mr. Carr. I don’t know of a single one that would be made by 
an individual classroom teacher in that sense of the word. They 
were filed by the chief State school officers. 

Mr. Gwrnn. And replies to him were by some school officer of 
whom he had made the inquiry. Is that right? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; he would have to get the information, as a rule 
from the superintendents of the cities and counties. 
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Mr. Gwinn. So that if his school was old or inadequate or obsolete, 
according to the school officer’s notion, he would likely put that in 
the estimate for new schoolrooms needed, would he not? 

Mr. Carr. If it were obsolete or unfit for use according to his judg- 
ment; not according to his notion but according to his considered 
judgment, if it were not a suitable place for children to attend it was 

is duty, and I believe he did so report. 

Mr. ning, Mr. Carr, don’t you think that a committee of Congress 
about to consider your recommendation for $500 million to be distrib- 
uted on a per capita basis of some sort should have some testimony 
from the taxpayers, from the parents, from the fiscal officers of the 
school boards themselves, from the States that have to raise this money 
and build these buildings and educate their children? Wouldn’t you 
think we ought to have more diversified testimony than you have 
described, to come to a conclusion ¢ 

Mr. Carr. I don’t know what testimony the committee has received. 
It is my understanding, and I am sure in the last session you had 
testimony before this subcommittee from a wide variety of States. 

Mr. Ketxey. If the gentlemen will yield— 

Mr. Carr. And from citizens. You can ask the representatives of 
the parents, and I think you wil get the same strong support for the 
program that I have given this morning. I think you can ask the 
representatives of the school boards who met at St. Louis recently and 
endorsed a temporary emergency program for Federal aid to school 
building construction. So that I think, sir, it would be entirely in 
order for you to ask them, and I think undoubtedly you could obtain, 
in writing or verbally, comments from these groups of citizens. 

I am glad you asked the question because it gives me an opportunity 
to reply. And I don’t consider that the teaching profession alone is 
battling for this matter. 

Mr. Kettry. If the gentleman will yield, I would remind him that 
we have had such testimony last week from the groups representing 
taxpayers. 

Mr. Gwinn. I was referring to the witness’ testimony which was 
based on this purely professional reporting which he says is from 
people for Federal aid to education, and, therefore, I assume, inter- 
ested in making out a case for Federal aid to education. 

Is that not so? 

Mr. Carr. Mr. Chairman, if that is a question I would like to say 
this—or if it is a statement, and if it is proper for me to differ with the 
conclusion that has been reached, I would like to say that I differ 
sharply with that conclusion. 

It is quite true that the majority of school administrators in this 
country believe that the Federal Government should help to support 
their schools. I believe it is also true that if these men and women 
are asked to give a fair, reasonable, honest judgment as to the needs 
of their schools they will do so, and they will not be swayed to make 
a case which is artificially great or artificially small. I think they 
will tell the truth. I believe they have told the truth in this instance. 

I know these people very well, and the chief State school officers of 
this country take pains to get the truth, and they tell the truth. And 
I should not like to be in this room while inferences are being made 
which run to the contrary. 

59521—55—pt. 833 
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Mr. Gwinn. One more question, Mr. Carr. 

Do you think a committee of Congress should vote great taxpayers’ 
appropriations on the representation of needs and facilities and 
capacities of the States to finance their own schools purely on the basis 
of testimony that you have been describing from these sources con- 
tained in the school facilities survey ? 

Mr. Carr. I consider that plus the other testimony that has been 
before the committee is an adequate basis for such legislation. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McConne.u. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr.:-Keuiry. Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. McConnewu. What is your State, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Carr. Sir, I have lived in Washington, D. C., for over a quarter 
of a century. 

Mr. McConne.tt. Now when we name or mention districts in a 
State which cannot build schools what would be the general reason 
why they cannot do that? I am trying to focus attention on certain 
conditions that I think have a lot to do with 1 or 2 of the bills we have 
before this committee. What would you say would be, first of all, the 
most important reason why they cannot build additional schools ? 

Mr. Carr. They cannot build additional schools because they are 
already heavily taxed. Sometimes they are already up to or nearly 
= to their bonding limit under the constitutions and laws of the 

tates. 

Mr. McConnexxi. How about a district that does not have much of 
an opportunity to borrow money because of a very low limitation? 
Do you think we ought to accept that? Just say we will give them 
Federal money because of that fact ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. I think the evidence is clear, Mr. McConnell, that 
the States and localities are really putting up a very fine effort to build 
schools. You can get the testimony from all over. SoI do not think 
that it would be wise for the Federal Government to intrude or,to put 
any requirements of that nature in terms of the kind of law that the 
State would have to enact, the kind of constitutional bonding limits 
and the like. I think that you would be adequately safeguarded as to 
the possible tendency of a State to relax its own efforts by requiring 
the 3-to-1 matching or something of that kind. 

Mr. McConnetu. Are we not getting into the situation now where 
a lot of areas will say, and States will say that because of constitutional 
and statutory limitations there is nothing they can do about it, and 
they will have to get some aid from the Government ? 

Now I think it is right into that type of condition or situation that 
the administration proposals are designed to fit. They are trying to 
get them to loosen up in some of these statutory constitutional limita- 
tions, or find some way of building schools, and the Federal Govern- 
ment will encourage them to a certain extent in doing that. That 
makes a lot of sense to me. , 

Mr. Carr. I think that the States and localities have made this great 
effort. I think they will continue to make a great effort whether the 
Federal Government comes to their help or not. 

Everything we know in our experience about Federal grants in aid 
for educational purposes would suggest that these grants in aid, far 
from decreasing State responsibility and activity, actually increase it. 
And I am sure you know that is the case, for instance, with the Smith- 
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Hughes Vocational Act, which was originally, on a matching basis, 
and now the States spend far more than dollar for dollar on vocational 
education. 

I think the outlook would be that the Federal spending would tend 
to increase the States’ spending. 

Mr. McConnetu. I wonder what we would have done in Pennsyl- 
vania if we had not started our school authority idea. What would 
we be doing now? How many schools would we be getting in many 
cases where we are right up against our limitation on bonding 
capacity as to assessed valuation? What would we do? Just sit 
around and wait for the Federal Government to give us something? 
Or would we be trying to change our constitution ¢ 

We founda aiethod by which it could be done. 

Mr. Carr. Right. 

Mr. McConnett. Now, I think that method ought to be held out to 
the country, not discourage it as I find at times has been done. But I 
think there ought to be some type of urging or incentive or push on the 
part of the Federal Government to get the States to use any type of 
method that they can to meet this situation. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; I agree that the Federal Government should 
encourage the study of all possible methods, including the Pennsyl- 
vania-Georgia technique. 

Mr. McConnetu. Not encourage just the study, but the actual doing 
of something. 

Mr. Carr. I am not sure what the word “encourage” in the second 
sentence means. If it means that the Federal Government will say to 
the States of this Union, “We have some money here that we are going 
to give the States to build schools, but it will only be for the States 
that adopt this particular type of legislation, and you adopt this 
legislation or you don’t get any money——” 

M~. McConne tt. They don’t say that. They say to try to do that. 
If it is found that it cannot be done, if you have made a really legiti- 
mate effort, then I would say that you are still eligible for aid. But I 
think you have got to do something to loosen this roadblock we find in 
various areas to school construction in the form of limitations. There 
ourht to be some way that block or impasse can be broken. 

There is another thing here. I do not know whether it is an effort 
to be clever with semantics or not, but we speak continually of a pau- 
per’s oath. 

Another phrase could be used which would not have a tendency to 
make them not want to conform because they do not want to take a 
pauner’s oath. 

They might say they do not have the resources at the present time. 
That is much softer than saying they have to take a pauper’s oath. 

Mr. Carr. That is right. 

Mr. McConnetu. In other words, to me, that could be a calculated 
effort to discourage a certain tvpe of approach right there, the use of 
the words “pauper’s oath.” It is the way you say it. 

Are we trying to encourage the building of schools in this emer- 
gency which you state exists and which leading authorities state 
exists? Are we trying to loosen that roadblock? Or are we trying to 
say that if you don’t do things a certain way we cannot do anything, 
and discourage it? 

Mr. Carr. I hope it is the former. 
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Mr. McConne tz. I hope so, too. 

_Mr. Carr. And certainly what I thought was the weight of my tes- 
timony, that we should not say to the States that unless you adopt the 
school-building-authority plan, which has worked so admirably in 
Pennsylvania and Georgia, you won’t get any help. 

This, it seems to me, is precisely the kind of Federal control of 

State policy that we sep all like to avoid, particularly when we 
know ways in which we can distribute the money, when we know from 
experience with Federal grants and with State grants ways in which 
we can distribute the money which will result in the same considera- 
tion of alternatives in promotion and construction without the neces- 
sity of the Federal Government putting it into law that this way and 
this way only is the way in which you can get any help. 
_ Mr. McConne tu. You tell me how you can give some other type of 
incentive to it. It is very easy just to say, “Here, we are going to hand 
you some money” with no conditions, no anything except of a finan- 
cial nature. 

But how do you urge the States and local areas to make an effort to 
do something themselves ? 

Now you just tell me. You have criticized it. Now give me the 
other side. 

Mr. Carr. That isa very good question. 

We have in here the 3-to-1 matching proposition. You can change 
that ratio if you want. But that would certainly help, would it not? 
You could also put in a clause stating that no State that did not spend 
as much as it spent the year before should have any help, although 
T think that is utterly unnecessary. In fact, I think the matching is 
probably unnecessary. 

Mr. McConnett. I would like to pursue this quite a bit longer, but 
T am informed that another witness would like to be heard. So I will 
stop. 

Mr. Battey (presiding). Dr. Carr, before you leave the stand, the 
gentleman from New York has an obsession on this first phase of the 
national school survey. 

Mr. Watnwricutr. Which gentleman from New York, Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. Iam glad I stayed. 

Mr. Batter. I asked you to stay. 

Is it not true that the Federal Department of Education sent out 
instructions in the questionnaire for the use of the State school offi- 
cials, and would it not stand to reason that the State school officials 
would contact the various school boards, and is it not true that the 
superintendent of schools, in major instances, is the executive officer 
of the school board ? 

Mr. Carr. He is the executive officer ; that is quite true. 

Mr. Batrey. And that the information would come in to the school 
boards direct as to their needs ? 

Mr. Carr. It would undoubtedly come within the knowledge of the 
school board or they would have a new superintendent. 

Mr. Battery. Thatisall. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I would like very much to question the wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Battery. We have a gentleman here who has to go back to 
California. 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. I think there are some very fundamental 
issues that have been raised here, and I would personally like to ask 
about them. 

Mr. Batter. Would Dr. Carr remain in the room until we have 
heard the gentleman from California ? 

Mr. Carr. Remain or come tomorrow ? 

Mr. Fre.incuvuyrsen. If the witness could come tomorrow it would 
be all right. 

Mr. McConnett. Mr. Carr is right in Washington. 

Mr. Fretinenuysen. That would be perfectly satisfactory with 
me. 

Mr. Battery. We will excuse you until tomorrow then. 

Mr. Carr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exxsorr. As [ understand it, Dr. Carr is excused with the un- 
derstanding that he will be here in the morning. 

Mr. Battery. That is right. 

Mr. Exssorr. For further questioning by those of us who have not 
had an opportunity. 

Mr. Barry. That is right, sir. 

The next witness is Arthur F. Corey, State executive secretary of 
the California Teachers Association. 

I am advised that it is necessary that he get back to the west coast 
immediately, and we will make an effort to hear him unless there is a 
quorum call that breaks it up. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR F. COREY, STATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Corey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate your consideration. 

Inasmuch as the early pages of this report are in your hands and 
can be a matter of record, I think we might go immediately to page 
3 of my document because I think we begin to get there into some in- 
formation which may be pertinent to some of the things you have been 
talking about this morning. 

First, I wish the gentleman from Georgia was still here after his 
stexement that they are engaging in the biggest school-building pro- 
gram in the Nation. 

Our State is rapidly increasing its public school enrollment. In 
the last two pages of my prepared statement you will see two tables 
which are not compiled, by the way, Mr. Gwinn, by schoolteachers, 
but compiled by an official State agency. Particularly the projected 
figures are compiled by our State department of finance, which is an 
agency of our Governor’s office, an agency which projects such statis- 
tics for purposes of making State budgets. 

They show, without my commenting on them at all, what our pros- 
_— are in the immediate future in California for school building 
needs. 

Now to make it very brief, we know this is going on right now, and 
we know that we must build, equip, and open two 15-room schools 
every school day for many years tocome. That is two 15-room schools 
every school day. 

California’s school problem dramatically illustrates the fact that 
people do not stop at State boundaries. 
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Between 1900 and 1950 75 percent of our population increase was 
caused by net migration gain from other States. In recent years bet- 
ter than 40 percent consistently of the net migration gains of all the 
States of the Union combined have been in California. 

Since 1950 the actual net migration gain per month has been about 
30,000 in our State. 

According to our research department, on the basis of careful es- 
timates, about 20 percent of the net migration gain is of school age. 

You can quickly figure that between 1950 and 1953 we have accumu- 
lated over 200,000 school pupils from other States that we are now 
trying to house. 

We conclude that our school housing problem, in spite of my good 
friend Bradford Trenham, who has been before you, is not exclusively 
our own, but that, in some measure, it is a national concern. 

We protest any representation that California can simply absorb 
this influx and shrug it off. We are neither indifferent, complacent, 
nor self-sufficient in facing this problem. And that is saying a lot for 
California. 

As early as 1947 we began to try to do something about it, and I 
think you will be etemesiall in this, Mr. McConnell, as one of the possi- 


ble alternatives to the Pennsylvania plan. 

The question was also asked here a few minutes ago concerning foot- 
age. The basis upon which our plan works is that we accepted a 
figure of 55 square feet per each elementary child as minimum ade- 
quacy, and we accepted as a minimum 75 feet for junior high school 
pupils, and 80 feet for seinor high school pupils. 

Ss, pane again that these have been accepted not only by school 


people but representatives of our State chamber of commerce as mini- 
mum figures. 

In simple terms and skipping the technicalities, this is the way the 
plan operates: any district which, after providing all the available 
money from local sources—and this means maximum bonding capacity 
which in our State is 5 percent of assessed valuation at each level— 
5 percent elementary, 5 percent for high school, and then 5 percent for 
junior college. 

At any one of these levels, if they have bonded themselves to ca- 
pacity and still cannot provide the amount of footage per child which 
I have just mentioned, ae may then apply to the State for sufficient 
money to build school facilities to that extent. The State gives them 
the money. The district then agrees to levy a 40-cent tax rate, the 
first proceeds of which go to pay the charges on its own bonded in- 
debtedness, and the remainder of which goes to the State to pay their 
obligation to the State. 

It is quite obvious as time goes on and their bonds are paid off, as- 
suming they continue to vote more bonds, they will have to pay more 
tothe State. In the long run many of the districts will pay more than 
half of the money back to the State. Others will pay relatively little 
of it back, the poor districts. 

That repayment continues for 25 years, at the end of which, if there 
is any obligation left it is canceled and the building is turned over to 
the district. 

There is a summary given on the bottom of page 4 and throughout 
page 5 of how this program has worked since 1947. But let me go 

own to the bottom of page 5 and simply summarize it. 
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Under chapter 1575 of our statutes of 1947, which was the first 
aspect of this program, we built 3,100 classrooms under State aid for 
a total seating capacity of 108,000. I might say this program is gen- 
erally based on 35 pupils per elementary school classroom. And up 
until now most of this program has been at the elementary level. 

Under chapter 1.6 of division 3 of the education code, 7,000 class- 
rooms seating 245,000 pupils, and, under chapter 19, 2,281 classrooms 
with 70,000 seating capacity, or a grand total of over 12,000 class- 
rooms seating around 423,000 pupils, which we have done for the 
districts, as you said, Mr. McConnell, who have alrleady reached their 
bonding capacity, but we have still done it within the resources of 
the State. 

Now, in addition to this, the local districts during this same period 
have spent something in excess of a billion dollars, close to a billion 
and a quarter. 

So we have struggled pretty hard. I think the figures would show 
that California is spending now, in terms of its total income, a larger 
percentage for school buildings than Georgia, or any other State— 
over 1 percent. 

I think we can come to you with clean hands and say that we have 
tried hard. Our legislature, our business leaders have gone along, 
our State chamber of commerce. 

I have to say that the gentleman who was before you testifying 
that the State can take care of its own needs and did not need any 
help from the Federal Government has not helped us a bit at the 
State level. 

Our State chamber of commerce has. They have helped us put this 
program over. 

Then I would say to you after all this has been done we still have 
problems, There are countless thousands of children in our State 
on double sessions. There are many antiquated and obsolescent build- 
ings. There are still temporary structures which were inadequate 
even when they were built after World War I which are still in use. 

Just as you know in your States, you have the same kind of thing, 
and all I am saying to the committee is that if conditions are so 
difficult in our State, which we recognize as a relatively wealthy State, 
I wonder, in spite of what the statistics may be, what the conditions 
must be in some of the really poor States of the country. 

From all sources something over a billion dollars, and here again 
T do not even try to make it specific because nobody can. There are 
so many intan ‘bles in it. But something over a billion dollars, and 
I would say well over a billion dollars must still be spent by our State 
between now and 1960. How much of this can be carried by the local 
districts and how much can continue to be carried by the State with 
a bond issue on the State every 2 years, how long we can go on with 
that I do not know. 

Suffice it to say there is every indication that even the fabulous 
wealth of California one of these days is going to be pressed. How 
long, I say again, I don’t know. 

Local assessed valuation does not keep pace with the growth even 
with vigorous programs to keep property assessed at fair values in 
our State. As growth continues more and more districts become im- 
poverished, or what has come to be known in our State as impoverished, 
meaning that they have voted all the bonds they can. They have tax 
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rates voted by the people over and above the maximum permitted by 
law. They still cannot do it. We call them ecco we 

The great tide of growth is just now reaching our high schools. You 
gentlemen know that the cost of building high schools is high com- 
paratively to elementary schools. 

So we are heading into a program where we just don’t know. 

We have been able to operate our State on a balanced budget. We 
have had a good State surplus up until now. The State is now run- 
ning into a deficit. We are going to have increased State taxes to carry 
the present programs. How we are going to be able to do that, again 
I say, I don’t know. 

I am saying that I think, and the teaching profession generally in 
California feels that in California the State has carried a reasonable 
share of its burden, and that as it continues, as we know now from the 
figures it is going to continue for at least 10 years at approximately the 
present rate of growth, it is very reasonable to assume that some small 
portion of it might be carried by the country. 

Mr. Bamey. Will the gentleman yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama ? 

Mr. Corer. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You have made reference to the fact that you are 
carrying a very heavy burden on account of the migration of so many 
children from other States. - And you have said that your budget is 


now in sore straits and that you are either in or facing a deficit for the 
future, and that you will have to raise additional taxes to carry on 
your present program. 

That leads me to ask the gentleman, What are the major sources of 


income in your State at the present time? 

Mr. Corry. The major single source is the sales tax. 

Mr. Extiorr. And what is the rate of that sales tax? 

Mr. Corry. 314 percent. 

Mr. Extiorr. 314 percent? 

Mr. Corey. Yes. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. You may p ‘ 

Mr. Corey. I will skip to the bottom of page 7 because, again, it is 
hilosophy, and you have gone over it many times and have heard it 
rom many witnesses. 

In terms of the fact that it is our opinion that this can be done with- 
out endangering the welfare of the Nation through Federal controls, 
I would like to say that, in spite of my plea for our problem in Cali- 
fornia, the teaching profession in California would still urge this 
committee that any legislation you put out have the equalization 
principle. 

Even as badly as we need money, being one of the wealthy States, 
we have the a that there are many States that need it so much 
more. And I would quote the record to you that in pending bills on 
Federal aid before this Congress for many years we have om just 
as prone and just as eager as the teaching profession in California to 
support those which have equalization manate and which would 
give California much less money as we have the bills that gave us a 

of money. 
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Congressman Holt had a bill in last session which did have the 
equalization principle in it. There are many other bills this session 
which can easily be amended to put it in. 

In conclusion, I am not here to discuss specifics of individual bills. 
You have that problem. You have to work it out. Iam a long ways 
from your activity in California. But I would like to say to you 
that our association, representing better than 80 percent of all the 
certificated ee of the California public schools, is very strong 
in support not only of the NEA and our representations to you and 
working with you on specifics, but very strong in supporting this com- 
mittee in the kind of legislation which the committee feels is best to 
recommend to the Congress, to try to do something for this problem. 

This is a problem in which time is of the essence. It is one thing 
to talk about if we only did something or other in 4 or 5 years it might 
help. But in 4 or 5 years the children that ought to be having schools 
today will be too old to profit by it. It is something that you cannot 
do 5 to 10 years from now that ought to be done now. 

And if the Federal Government does not move it is my judgment 
there will not be just a few thousand but many, many, many thou- 
sands of children in this country whose educational advantages will 
definitely suffer, and this country cannot afford to have that happen, 
in my judgment. 

I thank you very much for giving me the time now so that I can 
return home rather than waiting until tomorrow. I appreciate it 
very much. 

Mr. Barmy. Before you leave the witness chair, I observe that 
there are two gentlemen from the State of California on the commit- 
tee who are present in the committee room, and I would like to have 
their comments, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Holt. 

Mr. Roossvetr. Mr. Chairman, I think I should defer to Mr. Holt. 
He is senior to me in the Congress, and I would like to follow. 

Mr. Battery. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hott. I want to thank Mr. Corey for coming back here, and 
also for the brevity with which he has given his statement. It is a 
very well written statement and I know we will get a lot out of it 
when it is in the record. 

I want to thank him for the conclusions he has reached and the 
constructive nature of his presentation. 

Mr. Roosevelt and I may well call upon you in the future for addi- 
tional information to supplement it. 

Mr. Battery. Now Mr. Rosentale, 

Mr. Roosrveit. Dr. Corey, I would like also to thank you very 
much for coming, and I think you have given us a very constructive 
statement, particularly because I think you have pointed up the Fed- 
eral responsibility which exists here, that this school problem is not 
a static problem with the individual State; it is due to the inflow from 
other States, and that there is a human problem here. 

I would like to emphasize the remark you made in the last part of 
your statement about the urgency of this problem. We can sit here 
for a year or 2 years or 3 years, but if we do it we will have created 


a problem for a certain number of children who will have grown up 
with a continuing half-day session or perhaps with no sessions at all 
in some instances, or such inadequate ones that they are not getting 
an adequate education. 
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And I mae that the members of the committee who are not here 
will study these tables which you have put in the back of your testi- 
mony because I think they are—— 

Mr. Corry. They are quite eloquent; aren’t they ! 

Mr. RooseEveEtt. Very eloquent and very revealing. 

I want to thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Corry. Mr. Chairman, might I say one other thing. 

The testimony this morning has impressed me in one way, and I 
am sure you will pardon me for such a frank statement. It seems 
to me that this morning we struggled for a long, long time with an 
aspect of this problem which we could well just forget, and that is 
whether the need is 176,000 or 300,000 or 400,000. 

Nowl agree that the Office of Education figures ought to be accurate, 
and I don’t know why you don’t get the man from the Office of Edu- 
cation before the committee and question those who made the figures 
about how they got them. 

Mr. Roosevett. That is what I suggested. 

Mr. Warnwricnut. He is not with them any more. He is not em- 
ployed, the man who wasin charge of that. 

Mr. Roosevetr. There must be somebody at the Department there. 

Mr. Frectneuuysen. Nobody has questioned the accuracy of the 
figures, as far as I know. We don’t know what some of the details 
are to support the conclusions which have come about as to the esti- 
mated need in 1959, 

Mr. Corry. Mr. Congressman, I am not nearly as reticent as Mr. 
Carr, and I am frank to say that, although I know nothing about how 
they got them, I question the recent figures very much. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysEn. I would like to know why. As far as we know, 
we have no reason to question them. 

Mr. Corry. Because they don’t seem to line up with the previous 
figures and with what we know has been happening since. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. They maybe don’t line up with your precon- 
ceptions, but that is not what we are dealing with. 

Mr. Corry. I am saying they don’t line up with the figures which 
they themselves had before. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. They are based on different figures. That is 
why they don’t line up I don’t think there is any argument at all 
about that. 

Mr. Bamey. If the gentleman will yield to the chair, I think I have 
personally expressed my dissatisfaction with the figure 176,000, and 
the record on numerous occasions will show that 1 am not satisfied 
—— I did not understand the detail of how they arrived at that 

re. 

Mr. Frecinenvysen. I agree with the chairman, and I would like 
to say to the witness that I agree with him that the individual esti- 
mates for need are not the important thing, and ask whether you feel 
che essential question is as to how the Federal Government should 

elp. 

Mr. Corey. That is right. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. Do you think it is important that we do not 
do anything to retard the local effort and State effort ? 

Mr. Corey. Yes; Ido. 
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Mr. FretrncuuysEN. So it is of importance that we set up a kind 


of a program that is going to stimulate and not retard local and State 
effort. 


Mr. Cory. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Do you think that a simple grant program, 
which I understand is all you are suggesting as the answer to the 
problem, is going to solve anything ? Vo what extent would a grant 

rogram solve California’s situation? To what situation would you 
ose by any Federal-aid program to begin with, and how can it be 
more than a drop in the bucket which you would get back on a grant 
program ¢ 

Mr. Corey. I think I made that clear. I wanted to make it clear 
that I don’t assume that in any Federal-aid program that California 
is going to get enough that it will be a material source of solving the 
problem. We still have to carry most of the load at the local level. 
And I think I made it clear that I would still favor the bill if it did 
not bring anything to California, if it would take some money to the 
places where I know something of personally, having traveled over 
the country, where the school conditions are very unfavorable. I 
would favor that. 

Mr. Roosgvett. Dr. Corey, wouldn’t you also say it is important to 
California because we will get children from other States into our 
school system at either the present or a later date? 

Mr. Corey. I would add that it would be important in the next few 
ra to California if it is only a few million dollars because it will 

just that few million dollars that we will not have to vote further 
bonded indebtedness for in our own State. 

Mr. Frevineuvuysen. As I understand your point of view, you sa 
that a subsidy program is not something that we should be afraid of, 
that it is an inescapable corollary of the centralization of our Govern- 
ment which has developed in the past 20 years. Is that right? 

Mr. Corey. I believe it very much. 

Mr. Fre~incHuysen. And for that reason there is no reason why 
we should hesitate. 

I am asking you how adequate a grant program of itself, without 
other supplementary assistance such as the President’s proposals, 
might provide. You seem to be 100 percent hostile to anything but 
a grant program. I wonder how you think that is going to be of any 
assistance to you in California. 

Mr. Corry. I would have no objection to any kind of a proposal 
which seemed to me would work out to be effective in stimulating the 
local effort. 

I have said that, insofar as this title in the act is concerned, it would 
be ineffective in California. It wouldn’t do us a bit of good. 

Mr. Fretinchuysen. Which title are we talking about? 

Mr. Corey. Title I or title IT, either one. 

Mr. FretincnuuyseNn. Title II is roughly what you are doing to 
stimuate effort in your State, as I understand it. 

Mr. Corry. However, our program would not qualify under title 
II of the bill. 

Mr. Fre_ineHuysen. You could arrange it in such a way that you 
could qualify for Federal assistance under this bill. I have no doubt 
in my mind at all if you felt it would be worthwhile to have part 
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of the servicing of the debt supported by the Federal Government 
you could certainly qualify your program under the bill. 

Mr. Corry. I think we are wasting time to go into the details 
because the interest rate we are getting on State bonds is just as low 
as we get from the Federal Government. In fact, it is lower. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. This has nothing to do with interest rate; 
this is issuance of bonds by building authorities under title II. The 
interest rate is under title I. 

Mr. Corry. The significant thing in terms of whether the bonds 
shall be issued by the State or by a building authority is what it is 
going to cost to issue, what it is going to cost to retire them. 

Mr. Fretrncuvuysen. Of course it is. There is no reason to shy 
away from building authority bonds any more than to stay away from 
State bonds. 

Mr. Batmry. The Chair will have to make a note that there is a 
quorum call and the members will not want to miss it. 

The Chair wants to thank you, Mr. Corey, for your frank and open 
statements. 

We are sorry that the committee did not have more time to go into 
the details of this. 

Mr. Warnwericut. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a question but 
because of the fact that you are closing the session, I would like to 

oint out that I have in front of me Mr. Trenham’s statement, and 

r. Trenham was the vice president of the California Taxpayers 
Association. 

It is so in direct conflict as to facts and figures with this gentleman, 
this witness’ statement, that I want to call that to the attention of the 
committee and say somewhere somebody is wrong, because the previ- 
ous gentleman said that California could not spend the money fast 
enough, if you remember the day he was here. 

Mr. Battry. The gentleman from New York is calling that to the 
attention of the committee. 

We will excuse you now, Mr. Corey, and your full statement will 
be included in the record. 

Mr. Corry. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ARTHUR F. Corey, STate Executive Secretary, 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


I represent the California Teachers Association, a volunteer professional 
organization of certificated employees in the public schools of the State. Our 
membership comprises 75,000 persons representing all levels and assignments 
within the profession. We have long believed that the Federal Government has 
a responsibility in sharing with the States the burden of the necessary financial 
subsidies to guarantee that all local communities can provide a satisfactory 
minimum educational opportunity to all children. We have believed that this 
objective could be realized without dangerous Federal controls and we have 
consistently supported proposed legislation in the Congress with little concern 
for the amount of such aid which might be provided for California. 


SHRINKING NATIONAL BOUNDARIES EMPHASIZE FEDERAL INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


As communication and transportation are speeded, the boundaries of States 
are no longer the barriers they once were. Areas and distances have shrunk. A 
Congressman from California is closer to his constituency today than was a local 
official a generation ago. National defense, against both external aggression 
and internal dissension, demands that the Federal Government, as well as the 
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States, must be concerned about islands of educatiénal pauperism, whether those 
islands happen to be surrounded by a poor or a rich commonwealth. American 
children anywhere in this country without school buildings are a potential threat 
to the national welfare, and the problem therefore is a national problem. Fur- 
thermore, there is nothing sacred or fundamental in the idea that these needed 
school buildings must be paid for by the local common property taxpayers or go 
unbuilt. In this concept we merely give sanction to custom. We accept what is 
as being right. 
NOTHING WRONG WITH SUBSIDIES 


The idea of governmental subsidies seems to be anathema to some Americans. 
This attitude always becomes more aggressive when education is being discussed 
than for any other aspect of Government service. There are certain facts which 
cannot be shrugged off or evaded. 

The national defense has demanded a centralization of taxing power in the 
Federal Government. 

The competition of Federal taxation has forced the States into tax programs 
which leave the common property tax as virtually the only significant source of 
revenue for local government. 

As the control and utilization of the taxing power has gradually moved from 
local to State and from State to Federal levels, the program of subsidies has 
developed as an inescapable corollary. Even in our richest States there are many 
areas where the tax resources at the local level are completely inadequate to 
provide minimum essential governmental services. As the Federal Government 
has, of necessity, preempted tax sources it has, of necessity, also taken on some 
responsibility for supporting essential services at the lower levels of government. 
There is nothing fundamentally wrong with subsidies. They need to be watched 
and carefully controlled, but local government in many areas of our country 
\ would collapse in chaos if the principle of subsidies were to be abandoned. 


CALIFORNIA I8S GROWING 


Our State is rapidly increasing its public-schoo! enrollment. Attached to this 
statement are two tables showing recent growth and expected increases between 
now and 1965. You will note that we expect to increase our elementary-school 
enrollment by over 700,000 between now and 1960 and our high-school enroliment 
by. over 500,000 between now and 1965. These increases mean 146 pupils in 
elementary schools in 1960 for every 100 pupils in 1953, while California’s high 
schools will have 164 pupils at the end of the decade for every 100 enrolled in 
1953. California’s public-high schools will be forced to more than double their 
capacity in the next 12 years, for they will have 212 pupils in 1965 for every 100 
pupils last year. 

We know now that we must build, equip, and open two 15-room schools every 
school day for years to come. 


GROWTH DUE TO IN-MIGRATION 


California’s school problem dramatically illustrates the fluidity of the barriers 
of State boundaries. Between 1900 and 1950 more than 75 percent of the State’s 
population increase was caused by net migration gain from other States. In 
recent years better than 40 percent of the net migration gains of all the States 
combined has been in California. Since 1950 the actual net migration gain per 
month has been about 30,000 people. According to our research department, 
about 20 percent of the net migration gain is of school age. This means that 
over 200,000 children of school age moved into California from other States be- 
tween 1950 and 1953. 

We conclude that our school housing problem is not exclusively our own but 
that in some measure it is a national concern. We protest any representation 
that California can simply absorb this influx and shrug it off. We are neither 
indifferent, complacent, nor self-sufficient in facing this problem. 


THE STATE HAS FACED ITS RESPONSIBILITY 


As early as 1947 the State began a systematic program of State aid for dis- 
tricts which could not afford to provide schools for their own children. The 
measure of adequacy was accepted as 55 square feet per elementary school child, 
75 square feet for junior high school pupils, and 80 square feet for high school 
pupils. I would emphasize that these standards are very modest and generally 
accepted as minimal. In simple form, and skipping the technicalities, this is the 
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way the plan operates. Any district which, after providing all the available 
money from local sources (this means maximum bonding capacity) still cannot 
provide the space as outlined above for its pupils, may apply for sufficient State 
grant to build the needed facilities. The district obligates itself to levy a 40-cent 
tax, the first proceeds of which go to pay the charges on its own bonded indebted- 
ness, and the remainder of which goes to the State in repayment of its contri- 
bution. This continues for 25 years, after which any remaining obligation to the 
State is canceled. 
SUMMARY OF STATE BUILDING AID PROGRAM 


The following summary of the extent of this State aid program is here quoted 
for the record. This is an excerpt from the official record of the California State 
Department of Finance. 

“State funds totaling $590.5 million have been made available since 1947 to 
assist school districts in constructing essential facilities. Funds for grants 
totaling $55 million were appropriated in 1947 and 1948. A $250 million State 
bond issue was authorized in 1949 for apportionment on a limited repayment 
basis. In 1952, a bond issue of $185 million was authorized for apportionment 
* * *, and supplemented in 1954 by a $100 million bond issue. An appropriation 
of $500,000 was made in 1949 for allocation on a matching basis for facilities 
for cerebral palsied children. 

“Between 1947 and the end of 1954, school facilities costing approximately $436 
million, with seating capacity for an estimated 423,000 children had been placed 
under construction or completed with State aid. An additional $63 million of 
school facilities is approved for construction and is in the planning stage, nearly 
all representing applications under the 1952 school building aid law. 

“Applications for $59 million in State aid were approved during 1954 for proj- 
ects costing $72 million. By the end of the year, $182 million was available for 
new applications including the $100 million in State bonds authorized in Novem- 
ber 1954. All but $8 million of the available funds is for apportionment under 
the 1952 act. 

“During 1954, construction was started on facilities which provide classroom 
space for approximately 60,000 pupils, an amount equivalent to more than one- 
third of the increase in attendance in all the elementary and high schools of the 
State during the period. 

“By the end of 1954, school projects completed or placed under construction 
since the beginning of school building aid in California included the following: 





Number of Seating 
classrooms capacity 





Ch. 1575, Stat. 1947 ‘ 3, 100 
Ch, 1.6, div. 3, Ed. Code 7,000 
Ch. 19, div. 3, Ed. Code 2, 281 


Total... ‘ hE ee 12, 381 

















In addition to the funds provided by the State since 1947, the local districts 
have provided in excess of $1 billion for school buildings. 


ALL THIS IS NOT ENOUGH 


Even a program of the magnitude just described has not prevented shortages 
and inadequacies in many districts. Where growth is 20 percent and even as 
high as 40 percent in a single year, even the State aid program cannot possibly 
keep up with the need. There are countless thousands of children in the State 
on double session; there are many antiquated and obsolescent buildings; there 
are still temporary structures which were inadequate even when they were 
built after World War I. Store buildings, churches, and even homes are being 
pressed into service as classrooms. If conditions are so difficult in our State, 
what must they be in many States where economic resources are less adequate? 
Although inmigration has augmented our problem, the sharp increase in enroll- 
ment due to rising birth rates is general throughout all the States. 


A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


From all sources, something over a billion dollars must be spent on school 
buildings in California by 1960. How much of this can be carried by the local 
districts depends on factors which are almost impossible to estimate with any 
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accuracy. Suffice it to say there is every indication that even the alleged fabu- 
lous wealth of California will be unequal to the responsibilities placed upon it. 

How, long we can continue to meet this need no one can say. Local assessed 
value does not keep pace with growth even with vigorous programs to keep 
property assessed at fair levels. As growth continues, more and more districts 
become impoverished and must call upon the State for assistance. The great 
tide of growth is just now reaching our high schools and future building pro- 
grams at that level are much more expensive than at the elementary level. 
The State, with a relatively high taxload already, is facing serious budgetary 
problems and must in the immediate future vote tax increases to keep the 
hudget balanced. 

In spite of all these difficulties I urge that any bill adopted by this committee 
make use of the equalization principle and provide relatively more aid to the 
poorer States. Congressman Holt of California had a bill in the lest Congress 
which used this principle. There are other proposals which would accomplish 
this purpose, or could easily be amended to do so. 


REACTION TO 8. 968 


Title I of the administration bill would do no good whatever in California 
but its enactment would probably do no harm if it were stripped of its unde 
sirable controls and the interest rate lowered to a feasible figure. 

Title IV of the same bill might do some good and likely would do no harm. 

Titles II and III seem generally recognized as unacceptable and unworkable. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL BUILDING AID CAN HELP THE SCHOOLS WITHOUT GIVING FEDERAL 
CONTROL 


Many who have opposed general Federal aid for education have done so be- 
cause they feared the possible control of the school program at the Federal 
level. Under special programs the Federal Government has built many schools 
in local communities throughout the country. I have yet to hear of a case 
where there was any attempt to control what went on in a schoolhouse because 
the Federal Government had built it. Federal school construction aid can free 
local tax resources for more adequate support of the educational program and 
can do it without danger of inimical Federal controls. 

The States will appreciate encouragement and suggestion, but what they really 
need is money. Any bill which meets the need must provide enough money in 
direct grants to the States to make some dent on the problem. 

I am in no position to select a particular bill and spell out the intricate details 
of its provisions. This, our representatives at the National Hducation Associ- 
ation are prepared to do. We pledge our support to them and to you as you 
attempt to work out this most difficult but challenging problem. 


Enrollment in California elementary schools, 1947-60 
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Enroliment in California high schools, 1947-65 
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Source: 1947-53, State Department of Education, Bureau of Education Research; 1954-65, State Depart- 
ment of Finance, Division of Budgets and Accounts. 


Mr. Battery. The Chair now recognizes the clerk of the committee 
to request the inclusion of certain items in the record. 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Chairman, we have here a letter from Mr. C. C. 
Trillingham, superintendent of schools of the county of Los Angeles, 
to Hon. James Roosevelt, requesting that it be inserted in the record. 


Mr. Battery. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 
CouNTY OF LOS ANGELES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 12, 1955. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. RoosEvELtT: This is in response of the telegram of March 11 signed 
by yourself and Representative Joseph F. Holt. 

Anything we say this late may not be of much use to you, but I did take the 
liberty to refer your wire to several members of my staff who are concerned with 
the school building construction program. 

We realize that it is difficult to avoid considering the political implications 
of the administration bill H. R. 3770. I believe that the shortage of classroom 
facilities is sufficiently serious to warrant the Federal Government assuming a 
larger share of responsibility along with the States and local districts. I believe 
that most educators, irrespective of their political affiliations, had hoped that 
the Federal Government could make more of an outright grant to the States. 
Such grants should be made through the State departments of education, without 
Federal control. 

H. Rk. 14 combines the features of S. 5 and S. 480. The first provides sub- 
stantial aid for each of the next 2 years, while the second one authorizes a flat 
grant to all States over a 6-year period according to school-age population. 
Something like this may be the only way to avoid the much-feared Federal 
control. 

We still believe that the principles set forth in H. R. 44 are sound, because 
they provide for Federal aid for school housing in those areas that have felt 
the growth impact due to Federal activities. 

We recognize that the segregation and religious issues are always with us, 
but we feel that the important thing is to get school buildings erected before 
the shortage becomes more serious. 

Cordially yours, 
C. C. TRILLINGHAM, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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Mr. Hussey. We also have a brief statement by the Honorable 
George Huddleston, Jr., with a statement by Dr. I. F. Simmons, 
superintendent of the Jefferson County Schools, Birmingham, Ala., 
and I request that they both be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Batrry. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF HoN. GEorGE HuppLeston, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before your committee in behalf of the 
proposed Federal aid for education legislation. My district comprises Jefferson 
County, Ala., and, populationwise; is the fourth largest district in the country. 
The condition of our five school systems is as bad as your committee will find 
anywhere. 

It is my pleasure to submit herewith a statement by Dr. I. F. Simmons, super- 
intendent of the Jefferson County Schools. The facts and statistics contained in 
this statement apply only to the Jefferson County school system but the situation 
is very much the same in the other four school systems in our country. The 
Birmingham, Bessemer, Fairfield, and Tarrant City school systems are confronted 
with school building construction problems which can only be solved with Federal 
assistance. ? 

Our county and four city school systems have exhausted every resource at 
their command and are not able, without Federal aid for the construction of 
school buildings, to give our children the type and quality of education to which 
they are entitled. 

I appreciate your courtesy in allowing me to submit Dr. Simmons’ very com- 
prehensive statement. 

Thank you. 


(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF I. F. SimMONS, SUPERINTENDENT, JEFFERSON CoUNTY ScrHOOLs, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


In the past 10 years, the net registration of the Jefferson County schools has 
increased by 10,575 pupils (1944-45 the net registration was 36,103, 1954-55 the 
net registration is 46,678). This increase has come about in spite of the fact 
that in this period 4 large white schools and 5 Negro schools have been annexed 
by the city of Birmingham and 1 white school has been annexed by the city of 
Bessemer. Our enrollment is now increasing at the rate of about 2,000 pupils 
per year. The annual increase in cost of classrooms and teachers to supply the 
needs of these children is approximately $1 million. 

Jefferson County has never had adequate school-building facilities and the 
school building needs are rapidly becoming more acute. Many of the Jefferson 
County school buildings are frail, frame buildings heated with coal stoves. Most 
of these buildings are obsolete, wornout and should be abandoned. Hardly any of 
our elementary and junior high schools have auditoriums and/or gymnasiums. 
Forty-five of our schools have outdoor toilets. Thirty-seven schools do not have 
school lunchroom facilities. Many of our classrooms are terribly overcrowded 
and three of our schools have double sessions. Several of our schools use 
churches, lodge halls, and old dwellings to house schoolchildren. 

It is estimated that approximately $17 million is needed to supply the school 
building needs of Jefferson County. This figure is based on the recent Federal 
survey and a survey of the University of Alabama. 

The areas in which school buildings are now needed and will be needed in the 
future are known. However, because of a lack of funds we cannot even buy 
school sites for future needs. 

The county has made a serious effort to meet its school building needs. It 
has voted all the ad valorem taxes permitted by the State constitution. Recently, 
a 5-mill ad valorem tax was passed for school purposes after the constitution was 
amended so as to permitit. Some of the proceeds from this tax had to be used for 
operations; the remainder has been earmarked to retire $3 million worth of 
warrants for school buildings. 'These warrants helped us to alleviate some of our 
most critical conditions but the sum was totally inadequate to meet all of our 
needs. 


59521—55—pt. 3-4 
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Since we have reached a point where it is unsound for us to borrow more money 
at the local level to construct new buildings, we must have Federal aid if the 
children of Jefferson County are to receive adequate educational opportunities. 


Mr. Hussey. I have also a letter from the Kenosha Taxpayers, Inc., 
Mrs. C. F. Smith, secretary, of Kenosha, Wis., with a request to the 
Honorable Graham A. Barden that this resolution of the taxpayers 
association be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Baer. Without objection, they will be incorporated in the 
record, 

(The letter and resolution referred to follow :) 


KENOSHA TAXPAYERS, INC., 
Kenosha, Wis., April 27, 1955. 
Representative GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN : Attached is a resolution adopted by the Kenosha 
Taxpayers, Inc., which reflects our feelings about the many bills introduced in 
Congress that advocate Federal aid to localities for school construction. 

We are sorry that we have not been able to come to Washington and personally 
appear at the hearings on these bills. However, we would appreciate your 
inserting the attached resolution into your committee’s records of hearings on 
the bills. : 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. C. F. SmiruH, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas one of the best guaranties of a secure future for the Nation is to 
have informed, intelligent, and educated citizens ; and 

Whereas the education of the children of the United States traditionally has 
been a responsibility of the community in which each child resides ; and 

Whereas the local assumption of this responsibility has fostered the American 
way of life, with each child developing a sense of responsibility toward his 
neighbors and love of his community because his schooling is a matter of local 
pride and responsiblity ; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has before it for its consideration 
many bills which would bring the Federal Government into the picture for 
financing local school construction ; and 

Whereas the local communities have only to look at the Federal debt to realize 
that they are more capable of meeting their school construction needs alone 
than the Federal Government is in helping them; and 

Whereas national solvency is to be given serious consideration in the prob- 
lem of guaranteeing a secure future for the children the school-aid proposals are 
designed to help; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has not demonstrated any deep interest in 
solvency but has demonstrated that Federal control is generally the price paid 
for Federal aid ; Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of Kenosha Tagrpayers, Inc., That the 
Congress of the United States work for the preservation of national solvency 
and desist in attempts to extend Federal control into local schoolrooms under 
the guise of aid for school construction: and be it further 

ResolWwed, That copies of this resolution be sent to Representative Lawrence 
Smith, Senators Joseph McCarthy and Alexander Wiley and for reference to 
the chairmen of committees handling Federal school-aid legislation. 

Adopted Kenosha, Wis., April 27, 1955. 

KENOSHA TAXPAYERS, INC. 
KENNETH A. JoAaNnts, President. 


Mr. Baitxey. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, when we will hear Dr. Carr answer some questions from the 
committee members. And he will be followed by Dr. Lindman, who 
will occupy the remainder of the time for tomorrow. 

The committee is in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to be re- 
convened at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 4, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 4, 1955 


Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTion AND Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Graham A. Barden (chairman) pre- 
-siding. 

Pesseane ihe Representatives Barden (presiding), meee fy Bailey, Per- 
kins, Wier, Elliott, Metcalf, Green, Roosevelt, Zelenko, McDowell, 
“Thompson McConnell, Gwinn, Smith, Kearns, Velde, Bosch, Holt, 

Wainwright, Freli huysen and Coon. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, mi- 


nority clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel ; and Russell C. 
Derrickson, chief investigator. 

Chairman Barpen. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Zetenxo. Mr. Chairman, I had a conference last week with 
the Governor of New York and apprised him of what had been taking 


place here. It had been indicated that the prior administration in 
New York either did not cooperate or was not interested in Federal 
school aid to the State of New York for construction. 

The Governor inquired as to whether or not it would be necessary 
or appropriate to have witnesses come here. It was finally resolved 
that perhaps a telegram from him on his views might indicate the 
New York State administration’ Ss viewpoint. 

So with the permission of the chairman I should like to read the 
telegram which I have received from the Governor of New York: 
Hon. Hersert ZELENKO, 

House of Representatives: 

I am happy to respond to your request for a statement of New York State’s 
interest in Federal aid for school construction to be submitted to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. We do not have in New York State adequate class- 
room space for our present school population and the situation is going to be- 
come more rather than less acute in the next few years. 

In addition, we in New York State believe that we stand to gain by improve- 
ments in the educational standards of the entire country’s school system. Aec- 
cordingly, I will be obliged if you would advise the committee that I am strongly 
in favor of Federal aid for school construction to be equitably distributed. I 
am not in favor of the administration’s proposed program in this field because 


it will not be of assistance to New York State, nor will it substantially con- 
tribute to a national solution. 


(Signed) AVERELL HARRIMAN. 


I am submitting to the clerk now the original telegram for the files 
of the committee, 


Chairman Barpen. Without objection, it may be filed. 
823 
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Mr. ZELENKO. Several weeks ago, Mr. Chairman, one of the gen- 
tlemen from New York raised the question of segregation aspects as 
applied to any bill we might write. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Which gentleman from New York? 

Mr. ZeLenKO. Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. ZeLEnKO. At that time we were listening to witnesses favoring 
the administration’s school program bill. I was interested in deter- 
mining how the President, who sponsored that bill, stood on that 
subject, for I felt that it might come up to the committee and might 
a, assist the committee on interpreting the administration’s 

ill. 
So I wrote the following short letter. It is dated March 30, 1955. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As a member of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, I am deeply concerned with the various problems 
arising out of the proposed Federal-aid program to education. 

At the present time, as you know, our committee is considering, among other 
things, your bill for school construction. One of the questions raised was your 
view on segregation in schools. 

I would appreciate a statement of your ideas on this important subject as 
soon as conveniently possible. 

I believe it would be helpful in the determination of the entire program. 


Respectfully yours, 
HERBERT ZELENKO, Member of Congress. 


Now, on the 21st of April, 1955, I received a communication from 
the White House. It was signed by Mr. Bryce N. Harlow, adminis- 
trative assistant to the President, and addressed to me. , 


Dear Mr. ZELENKO: Further respecting your letter of March 30, you are 
aware, of course, of the President’s public expressions on the subject of segre- 
gation. He has made clear on many occasions his view that when an under- 
taking involving the use of Federal funds is predominantly Federal in its appli- 
cation, there can no more be racial segregation in the application of those 
funds than there can be in the application of the tax laws which produce the 
Government’s revenve. On the other hand, it is his view that when an under- 
taking is predominnntly local in character, the Federal involvement should 
be restrained to avoid federalization of the activity concerned. It is for this 
reason that the President has urged on the one hand, that the Federal Govern- 
ment utilize the voluntary means of encouragement and example to assure 
continuing progress on this important front in connection with essentially local 
activities and traditions; and, on the other hand, it is why he has insisted 
upon swift, purposeful progress by the Federal Government itself in areas in 
which this Government is the principal participant. 

As you know, this concept, translated into practical action, has produced 
exception, even historic, advances in this crucial area during the 2 years this 
administration has been in office. 

In specific application of these principles to the question posed in your letter, 
you are aware, of course, that the Supreme Court now has under consideration 
the neture of the decrees to be issued to give practical effect to its decisions of 
May 17, 1954, repecting segregated schools. Issuance of these decrees will finally 
determine the general conditions under which Federal agencies must execute 
programs related to schools. In view of the proximity and determinative char- 
acter of this action by the Nation’s highest tribunal, it is our view that it would 
be most unfortunate if the construction of thousands of new schools so critically 
needed by American children regardless of race should be seriously delayed and 
the authorizing legislation jeopardized in order to debate once again in the 
Congress an issue now reaching resolution in the Supreme Court. 

Sincerely, 
Bryce N. Harrow, 
Administrative Assistant to the President. 


Having read the documents entirely, I just submit them for the 
record. 
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Chairman Barpen. Thank you. The copies of the letters may be 
filed. 

I understand at the conclusion of the hearing on yesterday that Mr. 
Carr was on the stand and someone had some additional questions to 
ask him. Did any member of the committee want to ask Mr. Carr a 
question ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. CARR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—Resumed 


Mr. Carr. I do not want to seem to be running out on my obligation. 
I have been told that there is to be an adjournment at 11, and I was not 
unaware of the fact that Erick Lindman has come 1,000 miles to be 
with you. 

I am not trying to pote any action on my part, but if the com- 
mittee pleases to ene r. Lindman instead of me, I shall not be miffed 
in the least. 

Chairman Barpven. That is all right. I understand that, and I do 
not want you to feel badly about going on at this time. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Dr. Carr 
several questions on the basis of his testimony, and preface it by saying 
that I think the National Education Association has certainly been 
very helpful to me and to other members of this committee. 

So my remarks are addressed solely to stimulate what I hope will be 
constructive answers and are certainly not to be construed as criti- 
cism of his association. 

I am puzzled by the purpose of your testimony, however, Dr. Carr. 
T am wondering, to begin with, whether we rest start with Secretary 
Hobby’s statement, and I am not sure whether you have read her state- 
ment to this committee. 

I would like to know whether your association agrees, or if you 
cannot speak for the association whether you agree, with four basic 

rinciples which she enunciated for us. Paramount among them, 

rs. Hobby said, was the determination that State and local responsi- 
bility for education should be kept unimpaired. Is that a statement 
with which you would agree? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Do you agree that most of our communities 
and States can build the schools they need from revenues raised locally 
and within the States in the manner selected by this citizen ? 

Mr. Carr. No. I think that most, and most is 51 percent, yes; I 
can agree to that. 

Mr. FretiNenuysen. You do think most of our communities can 
or you do not think so? 

Mr. Carr. I think there are areas of the United States which cannot 
support schools at a proper level for American children without the 
participation of the fr eral Government. I think that those areas 
are very large. Whether they constitute 51 percent or some of thie 
population, I am not prepared to say. 

r. Fre_incuuysen. Again, I do not think that is an argument. 
There is general agreement that there are those areas and it can be 
pointed out that assistance should be given, but the primary respon- 
sibility according to Secretary Hobby rests at the local level and can 
be met at the local State level. 
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Mr. Carr. The primary responsibility rests at the local and State: 
level. They cannot, in my judgment, be met at the local and State 
level, and I understand that is precisely the purpose of the President’s 
address of February 8 to the Congress, and the purpose of bringing im 
legislation. 

If it could be met at the local and State level, there would be no need: 
for Federal legislation. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I do not think that is true, because the Fed- 
eral assistance could be in a form to stimulate States and local com- 
munities to help themselves, which is the essence of the President’s 
program. 

Mr. Carr. That is right. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. And so whether or not the capacity was there: 
would not mean that the Federal Government could not help out and 
facilitate State and local communities to do more than they have. 
That is regardless of the question of need beyond that. 

To go to the third principle, because this is one that you discussed 
in part, and which I did not understand in your testimony, Federal- 
grant assistance should be limited to those cases where communities 
cannot afford to build their own schools. That is, Federal-grant 
assistance should be limited to those cases where communities cannot 
afford to build their own schools. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, I agree that Federal assistance should not go to 
communities that can afford, and the definition of afford might serve 
to cause us some trouble. But I agree with the statement. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. Well, on page 5 of your testimony you in 
effect belittle the means-test approach of title III of the administra- 
tion’s bill. You seem to indicate that there is no need for a determina- 


tion of proven need and lack of income in order to qualify for grants. 
I am not exactly sure what your alternative would be, except some 
kind of a means test. 


If we are not going to confine our grants to those areas which can- 


not afford to build their own schools, which you have just said we 
should do, how can we avoid having a means test ? 

Mr. Carr. That is a very good question, and I would answer it this 
way: A certain amount of money will be made available by the Federal 
Government for disposition to the States and the Federal Government 
will deal with the States and not with the localities ip msc 

The amount to be distributed to the States will be, we would hope, 
on the basis of a very definite formula, which anyone who does arith- 
metic can work out, so that there is not any region for discretion on 
the part of the Federal agent that administers the fund. 

Now, this formula can provide that more money shall be sent to 
those States with many children and little wealth than is sent to the 
States with few children and much wealth. The way of meeting the 
question of inability to finance education is, I think, preferable to 
saying that money will be given only when a community can show that 
it is unable to market its bonds and that it has met the means test. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I do not see where your very definite formula 
appears in your testimony or what you are saying now. How is that a 
very definite formula? 

Mr. Carr. There is not any definite formula in my testimony, and 
I did not attempt to write it into the testimony. 
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Mr. Fre~incHuyseN. You did have a reference to something which 
I must admit I did not understand. 

You have, on page 7, and I do think that this might be of value if 
you could expand on it: 

To insure that the States and localities maintain their present effort to pro- 
vide school buildings for their children, the amount of Federal funds for which 
a State may be eligible should not exceed one third of the expenditure for school 
construction from State and local revenues during the preceding fiscal year; 
except however, that equalization funds received by a State need not be so 
matched. 

Now, I wonder what that means. It is not clear to me. 

Mr. Carr. It could, I am sure, require or take some further explan- 
ation, It is desirable that the Federal Government funds shall not be 
be by the States and localities as a means of lowering their own 
effort. 

Mr. FretincuuyseNn. That is the fourth principle and maybe right 
at this point I could interrupt you. The fourth conviction of Mrs. 
Hobby was that any Federal assistance for school construction must 
encourage a continuation of present and local efforts and stimulate 
action to increase there efforts through the removal of existing ob- 
stacles to expanding school construction. Do you agree with that 
statement ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. And do you think that it does make a differ- 
ence how we provide Federal assistance in order to stimulate and 
encourage and maintain the effort that is now being made at local and 
State levels? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, I do. I think that it does make a difference. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I did not mean to interrupt, but that would 
be a background to what you were going to tell us about how you 
vous see to it that the Federal contribution would stimulate local 
effort. 

Mr. Carr. Well, if you provide, you see, that the Federal funds for 
which a State may be eligible cannot exceed under any circumstances 
more than a third of what they spent from State and local revenues 
for school construction during the preceding year, you give the States 
an impetus, and a reason, as you do on highway funds and many other 
things. You give the States a reason for spending all they can afford 
on schools, because the more they spend on schools the greater help 
they may expect from the Federal Government. That is up to a 
maximum set by the law. 

Mr. Frevinenuysen. Right there, you are not directing your Fed- 
eral assistance at need at all, are you? It is just arbitrarily that it 
cannot exceed one quarter of what the States may contribute regard- 
less of the effort that is being made or regardless of the need in the 
particular area. 

Mr. Carr. That is right, and to meet the needs however, is what fol- 
lows after that. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. It is an effort to encourage local commu- 
nities to help themselves, and to direct Federal assistance where it is 
needed most. Isthat covered there ? 

Mr. Carr. That is why we have the semicolon, except that equali- 
zation funds would not be matched. 
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Mr. FretincuHuysen. What do you visualize by equalization funds 
and how would they be used, and what is the relation of that to a gen- 
eral grant program ¢ 

Mr. Carr. I would have in mind that this committee in drafting 
your committee bill might well decide that the total amount that you 
could make available for our schools would be divided into two general 
parts. A small part would be used to send more money to States with 
many children. 

Mr. Fre~rncuuysen. Are you talking about a specific bill; are we 
talking about a grant program; and could we hypothesize what you are 
talking about ? 

Mr. Carr. I am talking about—— 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. An adequate program of Federal assistance 
I assume, but I am not sure you are talking now about dividing some- 
thing into two parts. But what are we talking about ? 

Mr. Carr. We are talking about dividing into two parts the amount 
of money which this committee would put into its law for appropria- 
tion to the States for the construction of schools. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You mean into the two equal parts ? 

Mr. Carr. Not into two equal parts, a small part of the fund there. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Let us assume for the sake of argument, tak- 
ing any figure, $500 million a year, would you consider that an ade- 
quate figure ? 

Mr. Carr. The $500 million is what we thing is the very minimum. 
That is what we are recommending, and I recommended yesterday in 
my testimony. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. Do you agree with Dr. Brownell that it would 
be a drop in the bucket so far as clearing up a backlog of what might 
be $15 billion worth of classrooms? 

Mr. Carr. I agree that $500 million is a drop in the bucket, and I 
agree with the implication of what you said earlier, that it would go 
as far as it would and it would stimulate the State and local action in 
addition. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. It might stimulate or it might retard, and 
T am not sure I understand how you figure that it is going to stimulate. 

Mr. Carr. If you have two problems here, one is a desire to stimu- 
late the States and localities to spend all they possibly can on schools. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I am glad to hear that is one of your motiva- 
tions. 

Mr. Carr. That is definitely a desired thing. On the other hand, 
you also wish to write a law, I take it, that would temper the wind, so 
to speak, to the impoverished and needy district. You want to give 
more help to the district that cannot provide so much itself. 

Now, these two necessities can be written into one piece of legisla- 
tion by providing that part of the money be distributed in such a way 
as to send more money to the States with the most children and the 
least wealth, and part of the money be distributed in such a way as to 
promote spending by the States. That is why we would put this pro- 
vision in that the amount that they spend shall not be reduced, and 
the amount of the Federal funds will not be more than a third of 
what they spend. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. Assuming we had a $500 million fund, how 
much would an equalization fund do, and how important a part of 
a program overall, which I assume you figure can be primarily a grant 
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program and nothing else? You say title [V might have some value. 
How much of the $500 million would go to an equalization formula? 

Mr. Carr. A relatively small part. But if you press me as to what 
that is, I would have to ask you if you would direct your questions on 
that to people like Dr. Lindman, who are able to make the calcula- 
tions as to the precise effect. 

Mr. FretincHuysEN. But if our objective is to get the Federal 
funds to do the most, to go the furtherest and stimulate the most con- 
struction, how are we going to do it if you are just in effect distribut- 
ing it, because you do not, as you say, want any State as a contributor 
and not as a receiver of Federal money. Only a very small part will 
go to the areas which need it most. How are you going to accomplish 
anything very great by that kind of a program ? 

Mr. Carr. I do not think that I can agree with the premise of your 
question, sir. I do not think it would be right that only a very small 
part of it would go to the areas that need it most. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Well, I am just puzzled as how you are 
directing it. 

Mr. Carr. In terms of the number of children, I assume. 

Mr. FrReLINGHUYSEN. You do not say that. 

Mr. Carr. Per capita. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I do not see it. Are you talking about a bill, 
and are you backing a specific bill? Again, it would be helpful if 
I know what we are talking about. 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. The National Education Association is not 
backing any one of the specific bills now pending before the House or 
the Senate. 


Mr. Fretincuuysen. You certainly are snipping hard at the ad- 
ministration’s proposal, and yet at the same time you are saying in 
effect that it will be a combination—if we come out with any legisla- 
tion at all—of the administration’s approach-plus-an-increased-grant 
program, if I understand yest position. 


Mr. Carr. I am glad that you raised that point, because I feel that 
there is scibeicleiealets ground for misunderstanding that I would like 
very much to clear up. 

When the President of the United States sent his message to Con- 

ss last February, there was so much in it of wisdom and insight, 
1e went so definitely down the road of recognizing our national needs 
in education—that there was a crisis and that the Federal Govern- 
ment should act as he said, step forward with the States and locali- 
ties, and that this could be done without invasion of the local and 
State nsibilities. AJl of these things in the message were stir- 
ring and heartening in a way that I do not think the members of this 
committee, not being most of you teachers, can quite appreciate. 

It was a great event in the history of our country that a President 
should consider that the status of our schools were part of the state 
of the Union, and he made it an integral part. 

Mr. Frevinecuvysen. I will agree with you that was a heartening 
statement, but what is disheartening about it is the specific proposals 
to carry out those aims. 

Mr. Carr. That is right. When this message came we held an 
emergency meeting of our legislative commission. We wondered 
what we could say, and what we could do that would be constructive 
in this situation. We finally reached the conclusion, and I wish we 
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could have reached another one, that while we admired and ap- 
plauded the viewpoint and policy that the President had put into his 
message, we just could not honestly face the Congress of the United 
States and say that the specific legislation could do the job or would 
even in some exceptions be a useful piece of legislation. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. It may not, but I am puzzled as to what you 
are talking about. You sound a little bit like the unsuccessful suitor 
who refused to kiss the bride out of shear spite. 

What are you suggesting? How are you coming up with anything 
half a adequate as what is being proposed in the President’s pro- 
gram { 

Again you say the important question is how should the Federal 
Government act, and the only thing of value that I see in this is that 
you are not going to talk about technical issues, and so perhaps Dr. 
Lindman is going to give us the answers that we are looking for from 
you. 

All you are saying is, “I do not like the President’s program much, 
and I cannot really tell you why. What I do like is some kind of a 
grant program.” ‘You do not give us any figures, and you certainly 
criticize the proven inability and the capacity to handle the problem 
at a local level, and a means test as a method of providing Federal 
—, It seems to me that you have not left yourself with very 
much. 

Mr. Battery. Will the gentleman yield? I want to say that Dr. 
Lindman will provide you with the answers. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I suspect he will, but again I would like to 
understand Dr. Carr’s position as well as Dr.- Lindman’s. 

Mr. Carr. You have said that I have not told the committee why 
the association opposed the President’s program ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I did? I do not believe I said that. 

Mr. Carr. Then you feel that I have given a reasonable explanation 
on that point, and so I will not dwell on it. 

Now, I am quite prepared, I assure you, to go title by title through 
the President’s proposal, if we may use that word in describing it—— 

Mr. Freitncuvuysen. I do not want to interrupt you again, but I am 
not interested in the destructive side of your testimony. I am inter- 
ested in the constructive side of your vere mave T am interested in the 
constructive side, and basically, I think you have been in many cases 


unfair in your use of words, as Mr. McConnell pointed out yesterday. 

You talk about we must not sit back and contemplate this program 

with austere complaisance. Do you know any member of this com- 

mittee who is doing that? You end up by saying we need not wait 
u 


placidly for another 4 or 5 years to reduce the classroom deficit to a 
point where only 5 million children are affected. Is not the President’s 
rogram directed primarily at avoiding that, eliminating that deficit 
y 1959? And is that not a justifiable and worthwhile effort? What 
are you doing to accomplish anything greater than what the Presi- 
dent’s program is aimed to do? Of course, it may fall short of its 
objective. : 
Mr. Carr. Let me see if I can recollect those questions back. 
Mr. Fretincuuysen. I am asking what constructive suggestions 
you are offering, besides tearing down as best you can the President’s 


program ¢ 
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Mr. Carr. Mr. Congressman, I do not think it is correct to say that 
the testimony I gave, or the statements we have issued, have torn down 
the President’s program in the sense that we have ascribed to anybody, 
to the President or to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
or the Commissioner of Education. We have been scrupulously care- 
ful, I think, not to ascribe to them any lack of concern, and we have not 
asserted or implied, I hope, that they are acting in bad faith, or that 
they have doctored the statistics. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Why do you talk about pauper’s oath, and 
why do you belittle reasonableness of a means test? Just as a specific 
question, what is that pointed at? Do you think it is advisable to 
include that kind of standard ? 

Mr. Carr. That is right, precisely. 

Mr. FrecineHuysen. If we do not have them, how are we going to 
make any sense, regardless of how big our Federal program is, and how 
are we going to prevent the taking over of the Federal Government 
of the financing of the schools which on the surface you are saying you 
are against ? 

Mr. Carr. The last three paragraphs of page 7 of my testimony is a 
brief, but I believe concrete, description of what we consider to be a 
good t of proposal. It is the t of proposal almost precisel 
that the eubcojaaifiten of this 9 Parco 8 te in the last Congress voted oat 
unanimously. It is the proposal that the Senate voted out. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Again, that is a specific bill, and I was the 
author on the House side of the bill approved by the subcommittee, 
and so I am anxious to get legislation on this field. 

But how, honestly, can you say that you consider a $500 million 
grant program adequate to solve the $12 billion to $15 billion shortage 
of classrooms in this country? How adequate is that going to be? 

Mr. Carr. It will be $500 million more than we will have if the 
legislation is not passed. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Of course it is, but that is neither here nor 
there. It is not one-tenth as adequate as a $6 billion or $7 billion 
stipulation of construction. Of course, you can criticize the reality of 
those figures and say that those estimates are too optimistic, but if 
we can do it we certainly should do something more than contribute 
$500 million, which may be $500 million to cause States and local 
communities to relax their effort and there would be no net contribu- 
tion, no additional classrooms built at all, if we do not see that the 
money is put in the right places and tied up in some way with a means 
test to direct it at the most critical areas of need and the districts that 
need it most. 

Mr. Carr. There is no objection to more than $500 million if this 
committee would make it available. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Of course, there is no objection 

Mr. Carr. We just do not think that the program as put forward 
in the administration’s bill will help. We do not think it will hel 
enough. We do not think that it will promote the widespread $7 bil- 
lion worth of building. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Well, why have you not said that, and I 
would be delighted to hear that kind of testimony. But I do not see 
how a shotgun approach, which is all I can get out of your testimony, 
is going to be of any value ina decision. You are not aiming at need, 
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and, in fact, you are actually saying we should not aim at the areas 
of most critical need, and you belittle the means test. 

I do not know why you look surprised. You do it in your own 
statement. You say you do not like the means test on page 5 of your 
statement. 

Mr. Carr. This is what I said about it: In order to give adequate 
recognition to the problems of needy States, the bill might provide a 
small part of the States be distributed on an equalization basis so as 
to provide more money per child to those few States in which the per 
my income is very far below the national average. 

Mr. FreitNeuuysen. This is not the kind of need I am talking 
about. I am saying that the individual need and ability of the school 
district as determined by lack of capacity, and so on, and if you have 
a relatively small $20 million out of a $500 million program, you are 
not going to aim at a need except in a pure gesture. You would have 
a couple of schools built with it. 

Mr. Carr. Iam sorry. I just do not believe I can add to that. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You consider a $500 million grant program 
without anything much else adequate to solve this program, and you 
consider that regardless of how it is distributed except roughly re- 
quiring some matching funds on the part of the States will not retard 
local and State effort ? 

Mr. Carr. I do not consider it adequate, and I consider it a mini- 
mum. 

Mr. Fre.incHuysen. Well, how about the retardation, or the 
stimulation of local and State effort ? 

Mr. Carr. I do not believe for 1 minute that the appropriation of 
funds by the United States Government for school building con- 
struction will retard any local and State effort. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. And you do not think that the distribution 
of those funds might encourage effort if it is done properly ? 

Mr. Carr. I think if it is dons properly, it would encourage effort. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. But you have not suggested any way in which 
it could be handled properly except to belittle the means test which 
would try to direct it at those areas which need it most. 

Mr. Carr. Well, sir, I can only say that what I put on page 7 was 
our judgment, as to the way in which it would most properly stim- 
ulate local and State effort, and be most equitable at the same time. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I see no reference to stimulation of local 
effort on page 7 at all. 

Mr. Carr. The next to the last paragraph there. 

Mr. Frevtncuvuysen. Well, you mean that they must contribute 
some money of their own. That is any matching program would 
be of that kind of stimulation, but it certainly is not directed at need. 

I yield to Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Warnwaeicut. Did you hear Mr. Hyde’s testimony, or read it, 
before this committee, Mr. Hyde of Maryland? 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. 

Mr. Watnwricut. Well, he said in effect that local politicians had 
because of the way that they had ineptly and with lack of coura 
faced the school-building crisis within the States, and within the 
counties and local communities, that he was forced to come out and 
support Federal aid. 
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He said if the Federal Government or if this committee could devise 
some way of prodding local politicians, which he did not think we 
could do anyway, but it was worth trying, then he could reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that the Federal Government must get into the 
field. 

Would you agree with that or not? 

Mr. Carr. As I know the school system of this country, it is not my 
general observation that they are holding back or failing to make a 
very substantial effort. I think we are all agreed that the effort has 
been very substantial. 

Mrs. Hobby’s testimony showed that instead of building 50,000 
classrooms as they had thought, they were going to build 60,000 this 
year and they hoped to see more. 

So I do not think that we have to look on this matter of our Federal 
Government moving into this as an outside source coming in to help 
out some people who have fallen down on the job. 

Mr. Watnwricut. That is where you and I and Mr. Hyde would 
disagree. 

Chairman Barpen. Gentlemen, I have been trying to stretch this 
clock as much as possible, but the Members must be on the floor. 

Dr. Carr, I iplersiane that you will be here in Washington and 
available if the committee wants to question you further 

Mr. Carr. I will be available to the committee. I also havea feeling 
that if it were convenient, I might be able to discuss this matter with 
some of the interested members of the committee in a less formal situa- 
tion. I hate to see this hearing terminate here, although I know it is 
a necessity, for that very reason. 


Chairman Barpen. Dr. Lindman, you can be here Friday morning? 

Dr. LinpMan. I will arrange to be here. 

Chairman Barpen. The committee will recess. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned at 11:15 a. m., to reconvene 
at 10 o’clock, Friday, May 6, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 6, 1955 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commirrer or Epucation anv Lazor, 
Washington, D.C, 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
ion Office Building, Hon. Graham A. Barden (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Barden (chairman), Bailey, Perkins, 
Wier, Elliott, Metcalf, Green, Roosevelt, McDowell, Thompson, 
Gwinn, Kearns, Holt, Rhodes, Wainwright, and Frelinghuysen. 

Present also: Fred. G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, 
minority clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel; and Russell 
C. Derrickson, chief investigator. 

Chairman Barpen. The committee will come to order. 

I believe we have had Dr. Lindman running in and out for the last 
few days. 

I am sorry we had to inconvenience you, but I think you understand 
that yesterday we could not operate here and in the House at the same 
time. 

By way of introduction of Dr. Lindman, he is not a stranger in 
this room; he has worked quite a bit with the committee. I, of course, 
do not know what his position is, because I have not had a chance to 
talk to him, although I have desired to have a talk with him. 

But I want to say this for Dr. Lindman: As an administrator he 
administered 874 and 815, and I believe he is entitled to this statement, 
and I think every member that knew him then will say that it was 
the smoothest operation, he gave the most time to satisfying people 
and making them sure they understood their rights. 

Though 815 and 874 were my friend from West Virginia, Mr. 
Bailey’s bills, I think he admits they were treated very kindly in the 
hands of Dr. Lindman. 

Mr. Battey. I agree with you wholeheartedly. 

Dr. Linpman. Thank you, sir, very much. 

Chairman Barpen. Dr. Lindman, you may proceed with your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ERICK L. LINDMAN, PROFESSOR OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
NASHVILLE, TENN, 

Dr. Linpman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 


name is Erick L. Lindman. I am presently employed as a professor 
of school administration at George Peabody College in Nashville, 
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Tenn. I have had several years of experience in the administration 
of programs providing aid for school construction, both at the Fed- 
eral and State levels. 

It is my understanding that the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has presented a detailed analysis of H. R. 3770, and 
similar bills, to this committee. 

In order to conserve the time of the committee, I shall direct my 
comments to a brief analysis of the principles underlying this pro- 
posal and then give some consideration to the problem of Federal aid 
for school construction from the State point of view. 

H. R. 3770 is, in one sense, a long-term proposal. It seems to re- 
flect a conviction of the administration that immediate Federal action 
to help alleviate the school housing shortage is necessary and that such 
action should not be simply a stopgap measure. 

The bill contemplates that State legislatures will establish new 
agencies; that State supreme courts will review the legality of these 
new agencies; that the Federal Government will assume obligations 
extending over a 32-year period, and that complex fiscal and admin- 
istrative machinery will be established for a corresponding period in 
the United States Office of Education. 

This is long-term legislation with complex administrative machin- 
ery and must be considered in this light. 

However, title III of the bill, which provides Federal grants for 
school construction, is limited to a 3-year period. This part of the 
bill is apparently regarded as a temporary emergency provision to be 
reviewed by the Senaedh after 2 years of experience. 

The long-term aspects of titles I and II contrast very sharply with 
the short-term uncertainty of title ITT. 

In order to permit the States and localities to plan definitely for a 
reasonable length of time, the Federal policy with respect to con- 
struction grants should be definitely established for at least a 5-vear 
period. Short-term stopgap approaches to the problem by the Fed- 
eral Government will create uncertainty, which will hamper an all-out 
school building effort. 

I might add here that the same criticism can be directed at the bill 
which Senator Hill has introduced. That is only a 2-year proposal 
and calls for a review after 2 years. 

As you know, the Kearns-Bailey bill extends for a 6-year period, 
I believe. 

Proponents of H. R. 3770 predict that the bill will generate 6 or 7 
billion dollars in school construction at virtually no cost to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Realism compels us to ask “Who, then, is to pay the bill?” 

Actually this proposal places the burden primarily upon the local 
ie aps taxpayer with such assistance as each State chooses to give. 

ederal financial participation is meager and elusive. 

Anyone familiar with the limitations and inflexibility of property 
taxation, and the uneven distribution of taxable property, will imme- 
diately question the soundness of placing such a burden upon. the local 
property tax and then expecting an additional $6 billion in public 
school construction to occur. 

Since the financial burden for the construction of school buildings in 
this proposal falls primarily upon the local property tax, let us take 
a brief look at property taxation today. 
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According to a recent article in the U. S. News & World Report 
emphasizing the growing resistance to further increases in local prop- 
erty taxation, total property-tax payments have doubled since 1946. 
Property taxes on farms per acre have increased 73 percent since 1946. 

The total local bonded indebtedness has doubled since 1946. 

While some of these increases are clearly justifiable, it is wholly 
unrealistic to expect this trend to continue without serious economic 
dislocation to property taxpayers. 

The main purpose of H. R. 3770 is the stimulation of States to 
create State school building authorities. These authorities are then 
supposed to borrow $6 billion for school-construction purposes and to 
proceed to build the buildings and rent them to local school systems. 

The State school building authority is not a new administrative 
device; however, it is used in only a very few States. If the State 
authority is such an effective way to finance school construction, why 
is it so little used ? 

There are several reasons why this plan is not used extensively : 

1. The rental payments imposed upon the less wealthy school dis- 
tricts of the State are likely to require excessive local property tax 
rates or a diversion of current operating funds needed for teachers’ 
salaries. The latter danger is especially great in States which have 
constitutional school tax rate limitations. 

Let me divert from my statement just a minute to say that in the 
State of Washington there is a constitutional limitation upon the 
amount that may be levied for schools in the local school system. 

The maximum levy is made in every school district of the State. 
If these schools were faced with the problem of paying rent for school 
buildings, clearly there is only one place it could come from, from 
the general operating budget with no opportunity to increase the 
levies to obtain additional funds. 

For that reason then the State authority calling for rental payments 
is apt to result in a using up of the available local funds for operating 
schools and hiring teachers. 

2. Many State legislators are reluctant to establish State school 
building authorities because such action may lead to irresponsible 
borrowing without constitutional safeguards and without approval 
of the electorate. They prefer the procedure followed in California, 
North Carolina, and Washington, for example, where the States issue 
bonds for school construction backed by the full faith and credit of 
the State after approval by the electorate. Low interest rates were 
obtained in these States and constitutional processes were scrupulously 
followed. 

Chairman Barpen. Just a word of explanation there. You men- 
tioned North Carolina approval by the electorate. That was a state- 
wide vote? 

Dr. LinpMan. That is right. 

Chairman Barpen. Not local, but the whole State of North Caro- 
lina, The last amount approved was $50 million ? 

Dr. Linpman. That is right, sir. It was the same in California 
and in Washington where the State as a whole voted for the statewide 
school bond issue. 

_ 3. In some States there is grave doubt that constitutional debt limits 
imposed upon the State and upon the local school districts can be 
59521—55—pt. 3 —5 
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legally avoided by the creation of a State school building authority. 
Experience in Pennsylvania, Indiana, Maine, and Georgia, indicates 
that litigation will delay the effectiveness of State school building 
authorities and that their ultimate approval by the courts is not 
assured. 

4. The creation of a State school building authority separate from 
the State department of education leads to a dual administrative 
arrangement at the State level and an owner-tenant relationship for 
school buildings at the local level. 

While coordination of these two agencies may be achieved, there 
is always a danger of jurisdictional conflict and duplication of 
administrative red tape, a danger not to be regarded lightly in devel- 
oping a long-term partnership program for school construction. 

These objections are not intended to be a wholesale condemnation of 
State school-building authorities. Such authorities have played and 
will continue to play a role in some States. 

However, in my judgment, the enactment of H. R. 3770 will not 
generate $6 billion in school construction. Many States, for the rea- 
sons indicated, will choose to attack their school-building problems by 
other methods. 

Furthermore, placing virtually the entire burden upon the locas 
roperty tax is not likely to produce the dramatic results anticipatea 
y proponents of H. R. 3770. 

States have been struggling with the school-housing shortage for 
several years. Patterns of State action are beginning to emerge. 
These actions are of two general types: 

1. Basic reforms in local financing have been effected in some States. 
These reforms include school district reorganization, increases in legal 
debt limits, and more realistic assessing of taxable property. 

The comprehensive reassessment of property in New York State 
by the State assessing agency, along with a constitutional change 
which provides that the State equalized valuation shall be used in 
computing legal debt limits, is expected to release borrowing power 
in many communities of that State. Increases in debt limits have 
been enacted in some States and other States have made some progress 
in bringing property assessments up to date. 

This is all to the good, and it is assumed that federally financed 
administrative programs contemplated in title [V of H. R. 8/70 would 
stimulate further action in this direction. 

However, we know enough about the limitations of the property 
tax and the unequal distribution of wealth among local school systems 
to say with assurance that substantial outside help will be needed to 
meet present school housing needs. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not mean to indicate there that the outside 
help need necessarily be Federal; it may be State? 

Dr. LinpMan. That is right. I was merely pointing out that the 
local communities require some outside help. 

2. Many States have provided State help to local school systems 
for capital outlay purposes. 

One of the first comprehensive plans of State aid for school capital 
outlay purposes was developed in Alabama. Beginning in 1939, State 
aid for capital outlay was made available as an annual apportionment 
to all school systems in the State. The annual apportionment is com- 
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puted on an equalization basis and may be used by the local school 
system for school-construction purposes, or it may be capitalized and 
used for debt-service purposes. 

The only difficulties with this plan are— 

1. The backlog of need in Alabama is abnormally great; and 
2. The State has had insufficient funds to make an adequate 
annual apportionment. 

In Florida the essentia] elements of the Alabama plan were per- 
fected. There, a constitutional amendment vanageted the State 
car license tax for servicing school bond issues. This released bor- 
rowing capacity so that funds for immediate needs could be obtained 
at low interest rates. 

In the case of these two States, the most helpful action with the 
Federal Government could take would be to make available an annual 
allotment from Federal funds which could be used along with State 
funds to increase the annual apportionment to local school systems 
for capital outlay purposes. ‘ 

The most effective way to assist Georgia and Pennsylvania which 
have State school building authorities is to provide some Federal 
funds to reduce the rental obligations in the less wealthy school dis- 
tricts. 

At present some State aid is provided for this purpose. An in- 
crease in funds available for this purpose would provide an effective 
immediate boost to the school construction program in these States. 

California has developed another approach to the problem. The 
State has voted bond issues the proceeds of which are used to make 
loans and grants to local school systems. The plan is peculiarly 
suited to California’s need. 

The State advances funds to local school systems for needed school 
construction. The local school district is required to repay the State 
each year an amount equal to the proceeds of a local 3-mill levy. If 
the principal and interest is not fully paid after 20 years, the balance 
is forgiven. 

Thus each of California’s many rapidly growing local school dis- 
tricts has a capital outlay burden of 3 mills annually in addition to 
levies required to service local bond issues which are prerequisites to 
State assistance. 

You see, what they have done in California is to give the school 
system enough money to take care of their minimum needs and then 
require them to pay back not the full amount of the State grant, but 
only the portion that they can pay back with a uniform tax levy in 
all the systems of the State. 

Mr. Kearns. What do you mean by uniform tax? 

Dr. Linpman. There is a uniform rate and California does have 
a plan by which there is a ratio established to equalize the assessments. 

In spite of this program, California has many double session 
schools. Federal aid could be effectively used to increase State funds 
available for its established loan-grant program. 

In Massachusetts and Washington State, funds are used to match 
local school building funds in accordance with variable matching 
ratios. Maryland and North Carolina have made substantial State 
aid available to local school systems for school-construction purposes. 

A review of the facts about State action emphasizes two points: 
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1. The State school building authority is not the only approach to 
the problem, nor is it necessarily the best approach. 

2. Federal help, to have maximum se effect and to minimize 
administrative delays, must be so designed that it fits into ongoing 
State programs. With this background, I should like to summarize 
my comments and suggestions as follows: 

Title I of H. R. 3770 has a worthy objective: to establish a ceiling 
on local school bond interest rates. This part of H. R. 3770 with 
some adjustments could be very useful. 

Although most school bonds are now selling at lower interest rates 
than this title contemplates, nevertheless, higher interest rates may be 
ahead. This provision could assume greater importance in the future. 

Mr. Battey. Would you suggest at this point that instead of the 
one-eighth interest rate that if we enact the legislation of that type 
should not the interest be at the going rate ? 

Dr. Linpman. I think it would be a little more desirable to have it 
at the actual going rate that the Federal Government has to pay to 
borrow its money. 

Chairman Barpen. You would not want to put the Government in 
the position of earning money ? 

Dr. Linpman. I would like to have the school district relieved of 
that one-eighth. 

As I understand, it was put on to eliminate administrative cost to the 
Federal Government to finance the program. 

In order to strengthen all approaches to the problem, permission to 
purchase State school bond issues should be included. 

Title IV of H. R. 3770 seeks to stimulate State leadership in im- 
proving school district organization, and in the removal of unduly 
restrictive tax and debt limits. These are commendable objectives. 

Furthermore, many States will be faced with a new and difficult 
administrative problem in the administration of grant programs for 
school construction. It seems to me to be wise to make some funds 
available to insure effective administration at the State level. 

Titles II and III of H. R. 3770 should be replaced by a suitable 
grant program. The weaknesses of title II of H. R. 3770 have already 
been emphasized : 

1. The requirement that States must establish a State school build- 
ing authority as a prerequisite to participation in Federal grant funds 
is an unwarranted Federal control on State fiscal policy. Certainly 
such a requirement should be eliminated. 

2. The 3-year limitation on the grant program leaves the future 
too uncertain for effective sharing of responsibility by State and local 
school authorities. The grant program should be established on a 
definite basis for at least a 5-year period. 

3. The amount of Federal grant funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated under title III is inadequate. The revised estimate of total 
school construction funds needed to be expended during the next 
5-year period is approximately $16 billion. 

Toward meeting this total need a Federal appropriation of $200 
million is propaead in H. R. 8770. This is less than 2 percent of the 
estimated total need. I do not believe that this is sufficient to do the 
job, leaving 98 percent to be borne by the States and localities. 

I do not believe that this is a sufficient appropriation to accomplish 
the objectives that are stated for title Tit of the administration 
proposal. 
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Federal grant appropriations equal to about one-fourth of the 
school construction cost each year for a period of at least 5 years 
would be more realistic. This would leave three-fourths of the cost 
to be paid from State and local taxes. This share, plus the increased 
cost of employing teachers and operating schools in the new build- 
ings, would require substantial increases in State and local taxes. 

Let me point out here that over the long pull it costs 4 or 5 times 
as much to run a school as it does to build it. 

We are assuming here that State and local taxes will pick up the 
check for the extra cost of running these additional classrooms and of 
these additional teachers in our local school system. 

We must look forward then to substantial increases in local and State 
taxes to accomplish that objective. 

There are three aspects of a Federal school construction grant pro- 
gram which — special difficulties. Before concluding my state- 
ment I should like to comment briefly concerning them. 

1. The problem of allotting Federal grants to the States raises the 
question of flat grants versus equalization. 

Under the flat grant approach the same amount per child is allowed 
to each State. 

Under the equalization approach a greater amount per child is 
allowed to the low per capita income States. 

Without reviewing the arguments usually advanced for each of 
these approaches, I should like to repeat a suggestion which I made 
to a subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor 
last October. Part of the appropriation should be apportioned on 
an equalization basis, and part on a flat grant basis. 

The equalization formula could provide that if a State cannot raise 
$20 per child for school-construction purposes each year by devoting 
four-tenths of 1 percent of the total income payments received by its 
citizens to this purpose, the Federal Government would contribute an 
amount sufficient to accomplish this objective. 

The application of the principle would require approximately $23 
million annually to be apportioned to 10 or 12 of the lowest income 
States, The remainder of the Federal appropriation would be appor- 
tioned to all States—including those which received the equalization 
funds—on a flat grant basis. 

To be certain that sufficient funds would be available for the flat- 
grant apportionment, the law could specify that not more than 10 
percent of the total appropriation may be apportioned on an equal- 
ization basis each year. 

I believe that this duel approach to the apportionment problem does 
justice to both points of view and fits the school-construction situation 
admirably. ' 

I am suggesting that at this time because I know that this commit- 
tee has given a good deal of thought to the question of equalization 
versus fiat grants. I do not believe it should be thought of as all one 
or all the other. I think by using this two-factor approach the com- 
mittee can see very clearly the amount of money it is putting into equal- 
ization and to which States it is going. 

And then, the money it is putting into flat grants and how much is 
involved in the flat grant program. 

It seemed to me it would help the committee work out its problems 
here, if they could see very clearly where the funds are going rather 
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than to choose between either a flat grant proposal, as we now have it 
Ry bill, or the rather extreme equalization proposal in the 

ill bill. 

Mr. Mercatr. Dr. Lindman, you are familiar with the bill that Mr. 
Holt introduced last year ? 

Dr. Linpman. Yes. 

Mr. Metcaur. How would that fit in with this proposal ? 

Dr. Linpman. I believe that was essentially the same formula in 
the Holt bill as I am suggesting here. That was not reintroduced this 
session, however, as I understand it. i 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you. The formula that he has in his bill that 
he introduced last year is the proposal that you are suggesting here. 

Dr. LinpmaNn. That is right, sir. It may have some interest to the 
committee to look at the table at the end at this point. At the end 
of my statement, beginning on the second from the last page, we have 
set forth the three proposals. One is called the equalization bill, and 
the other is called the flat grant bill, and the third approach is called 
the combination flat grant and equalization bill. 

You will find there that in the equalization bill the grant per child 
varies from as little as $7.23 per child in Delaware, to as much as 
$22.14 per child in Mississippi. 

You will observe in the flat grant bill the amount per child stays the 
same and in the combination bill the 10 lowest income States receive 
an equalization grant and then to that is added a flat grant and the 
total effect is shown in the last column. 

It will be observed that the poorest State, Mississippi, comes out 
about the same under this proposal as they would under the equaliza- 
tion proposal, but the equalization tapers off rather rapidly and a 
flat grant is made available beyond about the 12th State. 

The amount required to pay the equalization part is around $23 
million of the $500 million appropriation, leaving the vast amount 
of the appropriation on a flat-grant basis. 

This is the kind of approach used in several States and I think it has 
the advantage for this committee so they can see exactly how much is 
for equalization; how much is for flat grant, and to which States they 
would go. 

I feel that in the formula of the Hill bill this whole problem is 
somewhat obscured by a rather technical formula and it would seem 
to me to be more helpful to the committee if they could see the two 
factors in plain sight so to speak, as they considered the two proposals. 

2. The matching provisions presents another problem. e 50-50 
matching requirement on a project-by-project basis is singularly in- 
appropriate in a plan of Federal assistance intended for the needy 
community which has done its best to meet its school-construction 


is ihe my 
n the one hand we require a community to exhaust its local re- 
sources as a prerequisite for Federal assistance, and then we ask that 
community to put up 50 percent of the cost of needed school buildings. 
It is like the cautious philanthropist who finds a bum on the street 
obviously in need of a meal. The philanthropist searches the bum 
thoroughly to be sure that he has no money, then the cautious phi- 
lanthropist offers the bum 50 cents for a meal, provided he can match 
it. 
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Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I wish to object to that statement. I 
do not think that is relative to a matching basis at all. 

Chairman Barpen. The Chair sees nothing improper or incorrect 
about the statement. If the gentleman cares to illustrate, I see no 
objection. 

Dr. Liypman. To avoid this obvious dilemma, it is necessary to 
place the matching requirement upon the State as a whole and not 
upon specific local communities. ‘To insure continued State and local 
effort in financing school construction, the flat grant to any State in 
any year might well be limited to one-third of the total amount con- 
tributed from State and local sources for school construction purposes. 

Mr. Battey. At this point may I ask a question ? 

Dr. LinpMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bamzy. Mr. Kearns’ bill, which I jointly sponsor, proposes to 
deal on a statewide basis and not matching with the several local 
schools, so what you said there has no bearing on our provision for 
50-50 matching funds? 

Dr. LanpmMan. That is right. The 50-50 matching in the Kearns 
bill does not apply to specific projects. It is not required in that bill 
that every local community put up 50 percent of the cost. 

Mr. Barry. Matching on a statewide basis. 

Dr. LinpmMan. It is not statewide in the Kearns bill, as I understand 
it. It is that all of the school districts which receive Federal grants 
collectively must put up 50 percent of the cost. 

Mr. Kearns. Not the district, the State. We do not deal with the 
district. 

Mr. Battey. We match with the State on a plan set up by the chief 
school officer. 

Mr. Frevincuoysen. Is it not true that the President’s proposal in 
title IIL uses the State appropriation ? 

Dr. Linpman. I think that is right. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think the point that Dr. Lindman is making is the 
Bailey bill does not take into consideration the money where 100 
percent of the money is either State or Federal money. 

Your bill provides that in those districts where there is a Federal 
contribution they will all be considered together and 50 percent of that 
contribution must be made from the State agencies. 

Mr. Batter. Our bill just simply provides that the chief State school 
officer of any State submits a plan. We leave the question of priority, 
the question of priority among the several school districts within the 
State in the hands of the State school officer. 

If that school officer in setting up that priority decided that some 
school district that was pleas § poor was in the greatest need of a 
school building, he might use 70 percent or 80 percent of Federal 
moneys for that project if they could only raise 20 or 30 percent. 

Maybe the second school project that came along would be able to 
provide 60 percent of the cost and would only need 40 percent. 

We are leaving that to the State school officer to submit a program 
of that kind. 

That was intended to take the place of an outright grant for 
equalization. 

That is all the equalization you need. You are leaving it in the 
hands of the State school officer to work that out. When he gets 
through with his entire program, he is supposed to match the Federal 
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Government on a 50-50 basis, but we do not care how he uses that 
money so long as he does not use more Federal money than he uses 
local and State money. 

We are leaving the whole thing to the State. 

Chairman Barpen. Do you care to comment on that? 

Dr. Linpman. I should like to make this statement: In putting in 
this paragraph about matching, I did not have in mind any particular 
bill before this committee. I was trying to make it clear that the 
matching arrangement will lead to difficulties if it is imposed com- 
munity by community. 

Now, there have been several ways to try to avoid that difficulty and 
none of the bills 

Mr. Batter. Will you agree with me—— 

Chairman Barpen. Just a minute, now. Let us be fair to him. 

Finish your statement. 

Dr. LrnpMan. Returning to the Kearns-Bailey bill, that bill requires 
that the State will select a group of the poorest communities in the 
State—let us say 50 of them that need school buildings—and allot 
Federal funds to those communities. There may be 100 other com- 
munities that are building their own, but 50 ofthem will receive these 
Federal funds. 

The total Federal and the total local funds in those 50 districts 
must show at least 50 percent local and State funds and not more than 
50 percent Federal. 

It does not quite cover the entire State; it covers only those that 
are receiving grants which may be only a limited portion of the 
State. 

Mr. Battey. They would all get the same treatment. It is up to 
the judgment of the chief State school officer. If he wanted to allot 
30 percent of Federal moneys to the 70 percent they could raise, that 
is up to him. 

Dr. LinpmMAn. That is right. 

Mr. Bary. If he wanted to grant 70 percent of Federal moneys 
to 30 percent of local participation, we are leaving that whole program 
in his hands. 

Mr. Fretinenvuysen. For the clarification of the record, I would 
like to know whether Dr. Lindman has any specific legislative pro- 
posals in mind which would perhaps result in the Federal Govern- 
ryt mt Hike put in the unenviable position of a philanthropist searching 
a bum 

Dr. Linpman. I don’t believe there is any proposal actively before 
this committee at this time. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. Most of your criticism seems to be directed 
against the administration proposal, but title III of the bill is directly 
opposed to an approach such as this. 

Dr. LinpmMan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Roosrverr. I am not quite clear, and if I could ask Mr. Baile 
a question: Is it my understanding that in the Bailey-Kearns bill 
the most needy school districts are picked out by the State school 
authority ? 

Mr. Bartxy. There is nothing in the bill that asks him to do that. 
He would have their districts that could supply more than 80 percent 
of the aid, some that could not. He works out a program. 
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Mr. Roosevetr. As I understand the Bailey-Kearns bill, the school 
officer has the right to take all of the schools together and if he wants 
to make a 100-percent contribution of Federal funds for the 25 or 
the 30 worst, he would have that authority ? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Roosevett. So there could be no question of searching any bum ? 

Mr. Kearns. And we are out of the picture here in Washington. 

Mr. Roosreveur. Now, I think that is important to clear up because 
I think it completely eliminates all questions of criticism beginning 
on page 9. 

ie Hatin’: The beauty of it is that we let the States run their 
own school authority without any Federal assistance. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am not sure where the criticism is directed. 

Chairman Barpen. Let us not require the gentleman to think on 
too many angles at once. 

I notice you were looking at the bill. Did you want to make any 
comment ? 

Dr. Linpman. I wish to make this comment, to clarify the situa- 
tion: The Kearns- Bailey bill requires the State agency to give priority 
to those communities which have the greatest need and relative lack 
of financial resources. 

If a rejatively small Federal appropriation were made and the 
State agency followed this principle out, it must of necessity find 
she poorest school districts in the State mest in need of Federal 
assistance. 

Mr. Kearns. Will the gentleman yield there. 

We will take in the State of Maryland, for instance, like Baltimore. 
In going over that situation down there, I think about 3 percent of 
Federal funds would bring Baltimore up there. Now, that State 
school officer could give 3 percent to Baltimore. He would not have 
to worry about what he was going to have to do up around Hagers- 
town where they needed something. That would be to his discretion. 

That is why we leave it that way. There is nothing mandatory 
upon the States chief school officer to make any discretion except what 
he thinks is for that State. 

Chairman Barpen. Maybe the gentleman would care to read the 
language of the bill. 

Dr. Linpman. The language is this, sir, that the State plan shall: 
set forth principles for determining the relative priority of school facility con- 
struction projects, which shall take into account the relative financial resources 
of the several local school agencies in the State; the relative efforts which have 
been and are being made to meet their needs for school facilities out of State 
and local funds; and the relative urgency of their needs for school facilities. 

Now, as I read that, I thought there might be a danger that if the 
Federal appropriation were small and the State agency following 
that intention as set forth there, would confine these grants to the 
lowest one-fourth, shall we say, of the State in their financial resources 
a that lowest one-fourth then would have to assemble 50 percent of 
the cost. 

So whereas the statement I originally made is not directly ap- 
plicable to the Kearns bill, at the same time if the Federal appropria- 
tion\were small and you were going to confine these grants to the 
poorest school districts in the State, they collectively must put up 
50 percent of the cost, or get it from the State. : 
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Now, the State could contribute it and relieve the situation under 
your bill. That is quite correct. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. That is the whole purpose of the bill. 

Dr. Linpman. If the State would participate that would relieve the 
matter entirely because that would put the matching requirement on 
a statewide basis. 

Mr. Batter. We hope to get them to set up money for school con- 
struction and use it for that purpose. 

Mr. Kearns. The State does not have to come in if they do not want 
to. 

Chairman Barpen. The gentleman may proceed. 

Dr. LinpmMan. Let me proceed here. To avoid the obvious dilemma 
it is necessary to place the matching requirement on the State as a 
whole and not on the specific local communities. 

Mr. Bamery. That is exactly what H. R. 14 and H. R. 15 is. To 
insure continued State and local effort in financing school construc- 
tion the flat grant to any State in any year might well be limited to 
one-third of the total amount contributed from State and local sources 
for school-construction purposes. 

Mr. Battery. Would you mind repeating that, Doctor? 

Dr. Liypman. I am suggesting here that one of the problems that 
this committee faces, and I noticed that in your previous discussions 
which I had an opportunity to read, is just how much overall money 
is the Federal Government going to contribute to this problem and 
how much is expected to come from State and local sources. 

Mr. Barmy. At this point may I ask your opinion? Would the 
—s in the Kearns-Bailey bill for an open-end appropriation 

improved by fixing a definite amount, say, nothing less than a half 
billion dollars a year? Would that improve that legislation ? 

Dr. Linpman. I am suggesting a slightly different approach here, 
that the Federal Government think of the proportion of the cost 
which it would bear. If the Federal Government would think of 
bearing one-fourth of the total cost of school buildings in this country 
for the next 5 years and leaving three-fourths to be borne by the State 
and localities, it seems to me that would give some assurance to those 
persons who are afraid that this is going to end up in the whole 
problem being assumed by the Federal Government, and it would also 
make the partnership relationship between the State and local school 
systems much more definite. 

Mr. Kearns. Seventy-five-twenty-five ? 

Dr. Linpman. As an overall arrangement to meet this total national 
problem. 
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Now, I am suggesting that as a way you might think of, just how 

much money are we talking about in the way of Federal assistance? 
If some such percentage of that kind were placed in the bill, then 
the open-end i ae would not be the sky is the limit, so 
to speak, but would be limited to one-fourth of the total cost, or 
another way of saying it, one-third of the amount that the States 
out up. 
Mr Gwinn. May I ask a question at this point? Dr. Lindman, to 
make that at all workable, would you not have to assume that the 
States are in relatively the same position with regard to their school 
construction at this particular time? 

Dr. Linypman. Do not misunderstand me, sir. I would apportion 
this money among the States in accordance with a formula feesd on 
the number of children and partially on equalization. That would 
be the amount that each State would receive. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes; but did you read the testimony of the witness 
from California on their present situation ? 

Dr. Linpman. Yes; I did, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. They are clear ahead of any summary of needs and 
capacity to provide those needs and the witness says, if you remember, 
they have $200 million in the bank and they are building school build- 
ings just as fast as the architects and the administrative officers can 
function. 

Now, what would you give California? How would you treat Cali- 
fornia, assuming that she is, or will be, caught up reasonably soon 
in meeting her needs ¢ 

Dr. Linpman. As I read the testimony of Mr. Corey, he indicated 
there was substantially an unmet need in California. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, you did not read the right witness. 

“% LinpMan. I am sorry, sir. That is the only one I happened to 
read, 

Mr. Roosgvett. I might interpose to say that I think he did read the 
right witness. 

Mr. Gwrxn. You did not even notice Mr. Trenham’s testimony? 

Dr. LinpMan. I did not see that; I am sorry. 

Chairman Barpen. May I interrupt you long enough to say this: 
I must appear before the Appropriations Committee on some matters 
that might have some bearing upon whether or not I will be “Housed” 
next year. I will ask Mr. Bailey to take the chair. 

Mr. Battey (presiding). Doctor, have you completed your formal 
presentation ¢ 

Dr. Linpman. I have about two paragraphs left. 

Mr. Battery. Proceed with your formal presentation. 

Dr. LinpMan. With reference to this suggestion that the Federal 
contributions be established at about 25 percent of the overall cost, 
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it seems to me this would give assurance of continued State effort and 
it would effectively limit the total overall Federal contribution to 
the problem. 

This should give some reassurance to those who fear that the entire 
school-construction burden will fall upon the Federal Government 
by default of States and localities. It would place the Federal-State 
partnership on a definite and understandable basis—the contribution 
of the Federal Government would be limited to one-fourth of the 
overall cost of the program. 

Now, it may be necessary to make some slight adjustment in the 
matching requirement of extremely low-income States, but as a matter 
of policy I think it would have a salutary effect on clearing away some 
of the uncertainties as to the relative size of the Federal and State 
contribution. 

The third point I wish to make with respect to this is that the State 
plans for the administration of Federal school-construction funds 
present some difficult problems. While there is merit in spelling out 
in the law the intent of Congress for the administration of these funds, 
it would be most unfortunate if the law required States which already 
—- extensive State aid for school-construction purposes to estab- 
ish parallel and separate Federal programs. 

I have already mentioned some of the different approaches States 
have made to financing school construction. The Federal law should 
make it clear that, in States which have established State-aid pro- 
grams for school construction, the Federal-grant funds could be used 
to strengthen and supplement existing State programs rather than 
require the establishment of new and separate programs according 
to some national pattern. 

There is a little question in my mind whether, for example, the 
resent wording of the State plans would make it possible for Cali- 
ornia, for example, to use these Federal grants right along with the 

State funds, but where they would have to set up something somewhat 
more separate to comply with the State plan unless there was careful 
wording to make it clear. 

It was the intention of Congress to supplement existing State plans 
where the States had such State-aid plans in operation. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before you and I hope 
these comments will be helpful to you in your deliberations. 

Thank you. 
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(The tables referred to in Dr. Lindman’s formal presentation are 


as follows :) 


Apportionment to States under a combination equalization and flat grant 


formula based on $500,000,000 allocation 
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North Dakota 
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Allocation per child under $ principal types of school construction bills based 
on an allocation of $500,000,000 





Combination bill, flat grant and 
equalization 
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7.44 
7.23 
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22. 14 
22.14 
13. 67 
13. 93 
22. 14 




















' H. R. 1565, Mr. Elliott; H. R. 4302, Mr. Perkins; and H. R. 4442, Mrs. Green. 
2H. R. 14, Mr. Kearns; H. R. 15, Mr. Bailey; and H. R. 3411, Mr. Chudoff. 

Mr. Wier. Before I ask you some questions, Dr. Lindman, may I 
compliment you on your long experience and background in the field 
of pe tens financing ¢ 5, toe that during your administration of 
the distressed-school bills that “te had many opportunities to ob- 
serve this problem of our so-called dist -school areas, whether 
they were the impacted districts, or whether they were the districts 
that because of no other means they could only et to the Federal 
Government, who is collecting all the taxes, anyway, for some help. 
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I think during the several days that you were here pending your 
presentation you heard the observations about the actual need for the 
Congress to step into the picture and lend a helping hand to the kids 
by providing them with a classroom. 

Now, do you feel that the condition, or situation is adjusting itself, 
or will adjust itself, even with the lack of Federal aid in any way? 

Mr. Lanpman. I do not believe it will, sir. I think if we expect to 
have these 476,000 classrooms built in 5 years, or approximately that 
number, I believe that some Federal assistance will be necessary to 
do it. 

Mr. Wier. Some? 


Dr. Linpman. Some, and I have suggested in testimony that I 
thought a Federal program in which the Federal Government assumes 
approximately one-fourth of the overall cost would give the States 
and localities a fighting chance to do the job. 

Let me review very briefly these statistics. You will recall Mrs. 
Hobby said there were 476,000 classrooms that needed to be constructed 
in a 5-year period. The States are now at their relatively high rate 
going to produce, if they maintain that rate, about 300,000 classrooms, 
leaving a deficit of 176,000. 

By applying a little arithmetic to that, you can find out if the Fed- 
eral Government would contribute about one-fourth of the total need 
and the States would boost their efforts somewhat, that we would have 
a ue of getting pretty close to the 376,000 classrooms in the 5-year 

eriod. 
¥ That is how I happen to be thinking about that. 

Mr. Wier. With the encouraging signs that perhaps have been ex- 
hibited here of self-operation, do you think that the school districts 
would ever reach the capacity that will be needed with the threat of 
impending increase ? 

r. Lrnpman. I know that in Mrs. Hobby’s testimony she made it 
quite clear that the States would be able to build 300,000 classrooms 
if they maintained their present high rate of construction. 

Now, there is some doubt in my mind whether we can be real opti- 
mistic on that, because many of the communities are bumping up 
against debt limits. They have already gone a long way in this and 
there may be some difficulty in maintaining that rate, to say nothing 
of the difficulty of increasing it. 

And the suggestion I have made assumes that the States might be 
able to increase it slightly and with the Federal Government putting 
in one-fourth of it, 1 thought there would be a reasonable chance of 
doing a job. 

Mr. Wier. What I am trying to reach, Dr. Lindman, is that in your 
capacity over the last 4 or 5 years, you have had to m knowledge, a 
large number of distress school areas that made application to your 
agency on the basis that they might qualify for the Federal impacted 
al 


Dr. Lanpman. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. But because they did not disqualify they were still dis- 
tressed school areas ? 

Dr. Linpman. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. You had investigated them ? 

Dr. Linpman. There were many of those. 
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Mr. Wrer. You checked them and you did find, I presume, thou- 
sands, not hundreds, but thousands of school districts that were so 
near the Federal impacted aid qualification and still your investiga- 
tion showed you that that ad district is almost helpless to do any 
capital outlay. Is that right? 

Dr. Linpman. That is correct, sir; there are many school districts 
in this Nation that are faced with problems of that kind. 

I just had an experience of checking a school district in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee which had just used up all of its borrowing capacity 
and all the borrowing capacity it could get from a State annual allot- 
ment, and still had some very deplorable school-building conditions 
and was facing a rising nts fae. 5 

That situation is multiplied throughout the Nation where the school 
systems have in a few years gone ahead and tried to straighten things 
out and are still far from accomplishing the objective and are faced 
— the enrollment increase after the bonding capacity is pretty well 
used up. 

That is a factor that may make it difficult to expect the 60,000 class- 
room rate to continue. 

On the other hand, there are some increases in assessed valuation 
going on that are long overdue, offsetting it. 

So I think there is a fairly good chance of retaining that rate of 
60,000, but to expand that rate to take up the rest of it without Federal 
assistance, I don’t believe it is likely to happen. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Bartey. The Chair is going to deviate from the usual procedure. 
The Congresswoman, who is a member of the committee, has to go to 
New York this afternoon. I am going to ask her if she has any 
questions ? 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You were discussing the figures which were brought out here in 
previous testimony. You were with the Office of Education, I believe, 
at the time the school facility survey was begun. 

Dr. Lanpman. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Could you give us any information on how this survey 
was set up and also your understanding of the building needs? 

Dr. LinpMan. I am not familiar with the details of the survey and 
all of the various elements that went into it. I studied it well enough 
to be convinced it presents a good overall national picture. 

I think that in State-by-State comparisons you may find some dis- 
crepancies because in this survey each State was supposed to make its 
own survey in terms of its own standards. 

Mrs. Green. No national criteria at all? 

Dr. LinpMan. There were no fixed national criteria. They were a 
collection of State surveys. So you will find some rather unusual 
comparisons among States. 

But I believe that it presents a very accurate overall estimate of the 
national problem, even though I would never recommend that we use 
the findings of that survey, for example, to allot funds to a given 
State because I don’t think it is sufficiently comparable among States 
for that purpose, but I do think it is a good accurate picture of the 
national ae 

Mrs. Green. For instance, if one survey team goes out and has a 
relationship of 40 youngsters to a teacher—that is probably an exag- 
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geration—another had 20 as a classroom load, would not you come up 
with entirely different facts and figures that you could not really use 
on a comparison basis ? 

Dr. LinpMan. You cannot compare States very realistically with 
this, but if one State uses 20 and another State uses 40, the overall 
national total will be a fairly good picture of a reasonable national 
program reflecting the 48 States, sort of a composite picture of the 
48-States idea of educational standards. 

So I believe it is good for that reason. 

It does not have any federally imposed standards of criteria. It is 
a sort of collective picture of the 48 States which I think is an excel- 
lent criterion for a national survey, but not for comparing one State 
to the other, or for alloting funds on that basis. 

Mrs. Green. The new figures that were brought up, the 176,000 
classrooms ; do you agree with that ? 

Dr. LinpMan. I think that does not make the picture change sub- 
stantially. You see, that figure was arrived at by saying we needed 
476,000 classrooms between now and 5 years hence and that the States 
were building at an increased rate, not 50,000 a year but 60,000 class- 
rooms a year. 

As you project that you arrived at a slightly lower deficit at the end 
of 5 years, but that deficit of 176,000 classrooms under the new esti- 
mate means some 5 million children without adequate housing. 

I would think that we ought to pitch our efforts toward getting up 
to date in the 5-year period. 

For that reason, I think that estimate is a very good basis for plan- 
ning, the most recent one, but it does not really change the basic pic- 
ture very much. 

Mrs. Green. It would be based on an individual’s interpretation of 
the facts, would it not? Two people could arrive at a different set 
of figures, could they not ? 

Dr. LinpMan. You mean within the State, or on a national basis? 

Mrs. Green. On a national basis. 

Dr. LinpMan. I believe they have taken the State figures and sim- 
ply tabulated them and used a composite picture. 

Mrs. GREEN. Based on the fact that we would be building 60,000 
schoolrooms a year. 

Dr. LinpMan. Yes, assuming we would be able to retain our rate 
of 60,000. 

Mrs. Green. Somebody else might think we could not do that. 

Dr. Linpman. That is a forecase for the future. I notice Mrs. 
Hobby was very careful to say if we are able to maintain that this 
would happen. 

So no one knows whether we can maintain that or not. It is some- 
thing that deals with the future and no one can be certain. 

Mrs. Green. You have had a great deal of experience. We have 
had quite a lot of argument in this committee about the cost of school 
construction. Do you have any figures on that in terms of dollars 
per classroom ¢ 

Dr. Linpman. Well, this is once I happened to have a report that 
I think would cast some light on it. 

In December 1953 the United States Office of Education published 
an analysis of square foot cost and classroom cost of all buildings 
built during the preceding 2-year period. 

59521—55—pt. 36 
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Taking the fire-resistive-type construction, the average at that time, 
square foot cost, was $15.12 per square foot for the Nation as a 
whole, but in 1 region of the Nation, primarily in the South, the 
square foot cost was $8.77. 

Now, I think that gives you some idea of what square foot costs 
are running and also points out something that is significant that in 
some areas of this Nation they can build somewhat cheaper than 
they can in other areas. 

The classroom cost in the same study showed $31,720 per classroom 
for fire-resistent-type construction over that 2-year period. 

If the committee would like, they may wish to include the figures 
in the record. They would answer some of the questions, I think, 
which you have been discussing. 

Mrs. Green. I would very much like to have the table included in 
the record. 

Mr. Bamry. If there is no objection, the materia] will be made a 
part of the record of the hearing in connection with your testimony. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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Footnotes at end of table. 
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SEMIFIRE-RESISTIVE CONSTRUCTION—Continued 


JUNIOR AND/OR SENIOR HiGH ScHOOL BUILDINGS 
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1 See the following: = 
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1. Northern New England: Maine, New Rompe, Vermont. 
2. Upper Atlantic: Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Je:sey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, District of Columbia. 
3. Middle East: Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia. 
. Southeast: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina. 
. Southwest: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
. East North Central: Dlinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
. West North Central: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
. Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. 
. Far West: California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington. 


Mrs. Green. On page 1 of your testimony I notice you say it is a 
long-term proposal. I think the previous testimony will show that 
Mrs. Hobby testified this is no long-term program at all, and they 
would not be interested in such until after the White House confer- 
ence. This was an emergency program. 

You would not agree with that? 

Dr. LinpmaNn. I suppose it is a matter of choice of words, but I 
think we have to realize that it does involve underwriting some loans 
which will carry obligations for a period of 32 years. 
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Now, it may be thought of, I suppose, by some people as an emer- 
gency proposal, but it does certainly have a long-term aspect to it if 
the Federal Government is to assume that obligation for that length 
of time. 

Mrs. GreeN. I was interested in that testimony. I must say I would 
have to agree with you on it. You discussed the State school-building 
authorities at some length. I think that Georgia and Pennsylvania 
are two of the States that are pointed to most often. 

Dr. LinpmaAn. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have any information as to whether or not 
the heads of either of these State authorities, either Georgia or Penn- 
sylvania, were consulted when this bill was drawn up? 

Dr. Linpman. It is my understanding they were not consulted, but 
I would not wish to say for sure on that. 

Mrs. Green. Do you know if any of the State school-building au- 
thorities were consulted in any of the other three States? 

Dr. Linpman. To my knowledge they were not, but I would not be 
able to say with certainty. 

Mrs. Green. You also were with the Office of Education for some 
time ¢ 

Dr. Linpman. Yes, I was. 

Mrs. Green. You were the administrator of the program for school 
needs in impacted areas? 

Dr. Linpman. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. Were you ever consulted, or were any of the educa- 
tional organizations with which you were affiliated consulted in draw- 
ing up the administration’s bill ? 

dr. LinpMaNn. I met with the officers personally at one time and 
discussed some of these problems with them, but I had no part in the 
final drafting of the proposal. 

oe as I know the National Education Association was not con- 
sulted. 

Mr. Batter. Will the gentlemen yield back to the Chair? I would 
just like to say that during the hearings of the subeommittee when Mr. 
Kearns was chairman last year, the chief school officer of the State of 
Pennsylvania testified that she could file a very comprehensive state- 
ment of how that plan in Pennsylvania was working. It is in the 
printed record of the testimony. 

Mr. Wier. She is referring to the administration bill? 

Mrs. Green. I was talking about the administration bill since that 
is a very important part of it. 

Mr. Batter. If you want some detailed information on how that is 
working, I am suggesting you go back and look at the testimony in 
the printed record of the hearings of the subcommittee last year. 

Mrs. Green. I am bringing out that, since the State school authority 
is an important part of the administration bill, it would seem to me 
they would consult with the people in the States that had school- 
building authority. 

Dr. LrnpMan. T wish to say I do not know whether they consulted 
with those individuals or not, and I would have no way of knowing. 

Mrs. Green. It is my feeling that when you are drawing up school 
bills and bills that affect schools that the school people need to be 
consulted. 
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You stated on pages 3 and 4, four main objections to the State school 
authority. 

In your opinion are there any advantages over some of the other 
ways which States might use in aiding local districts ? 

Dr. LinpMan. Apparently the States of Georgia and Pennsylvania 
have decided this would be helpful in their particular situations. 

Now, in Georgia they were faced with a constitutional debt limit 
which prevented the State itself from going into debt for school- 
building purposes. They were also faced with some debt limits upon 
local communities. 

By creating this authority the State authority was able to borrow 
moneys for school-building purposes and go in debt without pledging 
the credit of the State and, therefore, they were not restricted by the 
constitutional debt limit imposed upon the State. 

So that I suppose where you have a certain kind of constitutional 
situation and where the court will give a clear picture of it and your 
purpose is to borrow money without having a vote of the people or 
amending the State constitution, there may be some States where 
this is a very appropriate approach and a very desirable one, but it is 
not appropriate or desirable, in my judgment, in all States. 

Mrs. Green. And should not be a requirement ? 

Dr. Linpman. I do not feel it should be a prerequisite for participat- 
ing in Federal assistance. 

Mr. Wier. You certainly give me something to think about. You 
said that the State is confronted with a dual problem. One was that 
the State had reached its debt limitation constitutionally. 

You also said that a number of school districts had become indebted 


to the limit, so in order to escape that and raise some money they 
created a State authority that could raise some money. 

Now, what did the State authority have to back up its borrowing 
ca men 2 if it could not use State credit? 


Ir. LanpmMan. It has the rental obligations which the local school 
systems are to pay for the use of these buildings and ultimately the 
bondholders could, I presume, claim the school buildings if the author- 
ity defaulted on its payment. 

Mrs. Green. Do you mean to tell me they could raise some money 
in any way, shape, or manner, this State authority, in communities 
that were already bankrupted, by the process of renting the building? 
Where do they get the rent money ? 

Dr. Liypman. They were not bankrupt with respect to levying 
a tax. They were bankrupt with respect to going further in debt. 

So they could levy the tax and pay the rent. 

Furthermore, and this is an important part in the authority pro- 
gram, the State distributed some money to the poorer communities in 
Georgia so they could use that money to pay the rent to the State 
authority. 

Mrs. Green. That is high financing, is it not? 

Dr. Linpman. Well, it worked very effectively in Georgia and it 
works very effectively in Pennsylvania, I think. 

Mr. Mercatr. I do not think that we should say that the district 
_ bankrupt. They had reached their statutory constitutional debt 

imit. 

Dr. Liypman. Yes. 

Mr. Wier. I am bankrupt when I do that. 
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Mrs. GREEN. While we are on Georgia, as you were the administra- 
tor of the program for the impacted areas, do you know what the 
average classroom cost was in Georgia? Do you remember that at 
all? 

Dr. Linpman. I don’t recall the figures. In Public Law 815 the 
States were required to state the average cost per pupil for construct- 
ing school buildings. I do not have the exact figures at the present 
time. They were revised annually. 

It is my understanding that these per pupil figures for schoo} build- 
ing varied from around $900 up to around $1,800. 

Now, if you use a per pupil figure and multiply by 30, presumably 
you would arrive at a classroom ent of around 27,000 for the lowest 
ones and substantially above that on the higher ones. 

Mr. Barer. Mr. Lanham, if you recall, the other day made the 
statement that they were actually constructing a building—he did not 
know the type of building, but Coineen they were fire resistant—for 
around $7.50. 

The general overall picture in the South, I believe, you testified, was 
$8 and something. 

Dr. Luypman. That was the figure as of 2 years ago on a square 
foot basis. 

Mr. Barter. So that is not too much out of line. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, the table of the per pupil cost under 
Law 815 was inserted in the record. 

Do you know if that was the latest figure ? 

Dr. Linpman. I have not seen the figures, but I know they have 
not changed too much in the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mrs. Green. On page 6 I take it for granted that you would recom- 
mend that title I perhaps would be inserted in any bill that this com- 
andttes: works out or at least you approve of that with some adjust- 
ments ¢ 

You mentioned some of the adjustments, or you touched on it very, 
very briefly. 

Could you go into that in a little more detail? And the second 
question, if the adjustments are made, do you think it will go very far 
toward meeting the need in some of these very distressed districts ! 

Dr. Lrypman. Let me make it perfectly clear, I do not think it is 
the intention of the administration that this title will go very far, that 
it will cover a large number of school systems. 

I think it is the intention here that there may be a few school systems 
in the United States which are legally able to borrow money, but be- 
cause of their credit conditions are faced with exorbitant interest 
rates. 

Now, that will be a very few school systems. And I do not think 
that the administration claims it will be very many. 

So it is a very few school systems we are talking about and it is not 
going to bring a very large construction volume into it, but it is goin 
to take care of a difficult situation in a few school systems, and I thi 
there is some real merit in including that in a Federal proposal. 

Mrs. Green. Again, do you have any specific suggestions on the 
adjustments? 

Dr. Liypman. One specific one that I mentioned in my testimony 
was the possibility of recognizing, of including the right to buy the 
bonds of State school-building authorities so that if they were run- 
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ning up against borrowing difficulties, the Federal Government might 
support them in that manner, rather than the manner they set up in 
title II. 

Mr. Barrxy. Will the lady again yield to the Chair? 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Battery. Would you suggest there that if such a program was 
drafted, or such a law was prepared and approved it should carry the 
provision that the Federal Government hold those bonds and that they 
not be immediately sold in the open market ? 

Dr. LinpMAN. I just don’t know enough about the bonding rules to 
suggest that, Mr. Chairman. I think it would require somebody who 
knows the bond field better than I do to give you any worthwhile sug- 
gestions on it. 

Mrs. Green. I think that is all I have. I think this is excellent 
testimony. He has some very constructive suggestions. 

I particularly like the 75-25 percent ratio. Then channeling the 
Federal funds the same as the State funds are channeled. 

Mr. Barmy. That is a matter we will have to thrash out in execu- 
tive session. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. : 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Kearns has to leave and since he has a bill pending 
here, he has a few pertinent questions to direct to you, Dr. Lindman. 

I am going to recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman from New York has kindly conceded to pass up seniority. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the courtesy 
of the majority members and also Mr. Gwinn. 

I just want to state I do not have much to say except I want the 
record to show that Dr. Lindman is the best authority on formulas 
that we have in the country and I have the highest regard for him, 
but I want to make the statement that. I made before my subcommittee, 
and I believe in it more firmly today than I did then: as long as you 
can tie up the Congress in formulas you will never get any bill out 
of this Congress. 

I mean that. 

Furthermore, if I were a district attorney I would take your own 
chart, if I were prosecuting a case, and I would take your flat grant 
provisions here where every child in the country gets the same amount 
of money, and then I would rest the case with the jury. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Wier. What is your reaction to that, Dr. Lindman? 

Dr. Linpman. Well, the gentleman has his mind made up. 

Mr. Kearns. That is for sure. 

Dr. LrypmMan. My comment is this: That there is no doubt but 
that there are some extremely low-income States in this Nation. 
They are going to find it very difficult to take care of this situation. 

When we are thinking of a national effort to bring our schools 
in line, it seems to me we have to recognize some of the fiscal realities 
and some of the problems of those States. 

My purpose in suggesting this two-factor approach is so that it 
could be perfectly clear and Congress would not be obscured by diffi- 
cult formulas that are impossible to understand, but they could 
see quite clearly what the purpose is and could pass judgment on it 
without being an advanced student of mathematics. 
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I think there is need for recognizing the special problems of ex- 
tremely low-income States. 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. Metcalf, do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Mercatr. I have one question, Mr. Chairman, brought up by 
some questions asked by the Congresswoman from Oregon. 

Have you a copy of one of the administration bills? I have H. R. 
3770 before me. 

On page 5 it is suggested in lines 16 on, that obligations purchased 
by the Federal Government under the title—does the author of the 
bill have a copy before him ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Unfortunately, I do not, but I do not imagine 
you want me to comment. 

Mr. Mercatr (reading) : 

Obligations purchased under this title * * * shall be in such form and be 
secured in such manner and be repaid within such period, not exceeding 30 
years, as may be determined by the Commissioner. 

Does not that mean that it will be written into the obligations or 
the financing, operation, and maintenance of the school district so 
that if we are going to eliminate Federal control that would have 
to be deleted from that, that provision would have to be deleted from 
the title, “shall be in such form and be secured in such manner * * * 
as may be determined by the Commissioner” ? 

Dr. LinpmMan. I suppose that the Commissioner would confine 
himself in matters of that kind to those things which are pertinent 
to securing a loan, rather than to operating a school. 

Mr. Mercatr. I understand, but I suggest to you that perhaps the 
Commissioner would say it is very expensive to operate some of these 
activities that you are teaching and, therefore, in order to repay the 
Federal Government or in order to be able to comply with this pro- 
vision, we will say that you shall only teach certain subjects or only 
teach them in a certain way. 

Is that not possible under that provision ? 

Dr. Lrypman. I suppose it is remotely possible. I had not thought 
of it when I read it. 

I see no reason why in rewording this that it could not be made a 
little clearer that such a possibility is not contemplated by the com- 
mittee and take care of it. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. If the gentleman would yield, I should think 
that the same argument could apply, and I doubt if it is a very serious 
problem, could apply to anybody who loans money to a school district. 

Theoretically the investor who is loaning money could interfere 
with the operation of the school district, but it has not worked out as 
a practical matter. 

If we do on the part of the Federal Government lend money to 
school districts, or to authorities, it seems to me that we have a re- 
sponsibility to see that that money is adequately secured so that we 
do not lose the whole thing. 

In other words, there are certain kinds of reasonable restrictions 
over the way the money is to be loaned, what security there is that 
somebody has to provide at the field level if it is Federal money. 

If it is a matter of phraseology to prevent the Commissioner from 
misusing the authority, I think we could discuss in executive session 
what better phraseology we could use, but I do not think there is any 
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intention on the part of the Federal Government as an investor to 
interfere with the educational system any more than it would be on 
the part of the private investor. 

ree Battey. Mr. Metcalf, would you yield to the Chair at this 

oint } 
: Mr. Meroarr. Yes. 

Mr. Batter. Before Dr. Lindman leaves the witness stand, it was 
testified, and I think agreed the other day, that in this provision for 
school facilities, building the buildings and leasing them to the school 
board, there is no provision there whatever for maintenance of those 
buildings. 

I am wondering during the 30-year period, or until whatever time 
the school board acquires title, is the school board expected to assume 
the extra added cost of the maintenance of those buildings when they 
do not have title to them ? 

What would be the condition of that building at the end of 30 years 
if there was no maintenance provided? There is nothing in the bill 
to provide that? 

Dr. Linpman. I think you have put a finger on the problem you 
always have in an owner-tenant relationship. 

Mr. Baiey. If there were no maintenance during that period it 
would cost more to put it in shape at the end of 30 years than the 
building was worth ¢ 

Dr. Linpman. As I recall the wording of the administration’s 
proposal, there was a provision in there that the amount of the 
rent would be sufficient to maintain the building. 

Mr. Batrey. Then the maintenance would fall on the—— 

Dr. Linpman. Local system, paid out of the rent. The whole cost 
falls on the local school system, both the retirement of indebtedness 
and the maintenance, but I believe there was a reference to having 
sufficient funds to keep the building in shape. 

Mr. Battey. Do you think that that would depreciate the available 
funds in the hands of the district so that it would prevent their buy- 
ing school buses and adjusting teachers’ salaries ? 

Dr. Linpman. I think there is real danger of that. That is one 
of the dangers of the rental approach, that the rentals will use up the 
available operating fund of the local system. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I would like to say that upon agreement be- 
tween school districts and the bond houses there is a bond provision 
which states that the bondholders have no recourse or action in the 
operation or maintenance of the school other than physical mainte- 
nance of the property. 

Mr. Mercatr. It would have to be written into any provisions in 
this law, too, because I can recall that your side, not on the com- 
mittee, but on the floor of the House, in discussing the creation of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare threw up their hands 
in horror that such a department would be created under the previous 
administration. They said it was only because of their respect and 
veneration for the lady who is now occupying the position that they 
would vote for it. 

I am anticipating that perhaps we might have a commissioner who 
might be as reprehensible as some suggestions made as to past com- 
missioners of education. 

Mr. Bartxy. Mr. Roosevelt. 
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Mr. Roosrveir. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions except I would 
like to say that I think Dr. Lindman’s testimony has been very helpful 
to the committee because I think he has made clear that we can take 
parts of all of the various suggestions that have been made in finally 
getting a bill out of this committee. : 

That philosophy, I hope, is one that prevails when we get down to 
an executive session. 

I would particularly like to ask one question. 

Dr. Lindman, you say: 

Many States for the reasons indicated will choose to attack their school 
building problems by other methods. 

I just want to make sure for the record that you do not mean by 
that statement that that means that the entire problem can be solved 
by other methods, but merely that there are other methods besides the 
school authority method. Is that correct, sir? 

Dr. Linpman. I think the general import of my testimony would 
make that clear. 

Mr. Roosevetr. Thank you very much. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battzey. Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowetu. Dr. Lindman, you referred, in answer to Mrs. 
Green’s question about the State school authority, to the fact that it 
was a method of financing. Do you know whether it is also true, 
though, that where that method has been used experience in the past 
has demonstrated that the interest rates on the bonds have been con- 
siderably higher than interest rates on bonds, either of the Federal 
Government or of the State credit bonds? 

In other words, there has been testimony heretofore which has 
shown that in the final analysis the taxpayers are going to pay for 
the school construction no matter how we accomplish it. 

Dr. Linpman. That is right. 

Mr. McDoweE tt. Now, it can be done under different methods. Does 
your experience show that that method has resulted in a higher cost, 
in other words, to the taxpayers? 

Dr. Linpman. I don’t know as I can say with certainty that in 
every case the authority has paid a higher interest rate than when the 
bond bears the full credit of the State. 

I would assume over the long pull that bondholders would have 
more confidence in a bond which bears the full credit of the State 
behind it, rather than one which bears the rental obligations. 

I think that is the statement behind the title IT of the administra- 
tion’s proposal, some way to put the credit of the Federal Government 
behind these authorities so as to keep the interest rates down. 

In general I think the interest rates were higher when they were op- 
erating under the authority basis than when they pledged the credit 
of the State behind the bond, but a lot of the interest rates depend on 
what month and what year the bonds were sold. 

Mr. Bartzey. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuompson. No questions. 

Mr. Bamey. Now, I have just learned that the clerk has been unable 
to get a new reservation at a later period for Dr. Lindman. He will 
have to be leaving here around 5 or 10 minutes after 12. So you gen- 
tlemen can sort of divide that time in questioning Dr, Lindman. 
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Mr. Gwinn. You do not intend by your testimony to favor any 
particular bill ? 

Dr. Linpman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not intend, I take it, to indicate that of your 
own knowledge the need of the State is for a particular number of 
schools ¢ 

Dr. Linpman. I am accepting the findings of the administration 
as supporting my general understanding of the approach to it. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would be true both of the needs and the capacity 
of the State to finance them ? 

Dr. Linpman. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, your principal argument was in favor of those 
States that have definitely a low income and definitely needed, or had 
to have help; is that so? 

Dr. Linpman. I do not think so, sir, because this school building 
problem is spread throughout our entire Nation. 

It seems to me that even the State of California, regardless of the 
conflicting testimony you have had on that, does still have the highest 
number of double shifts and that kind of problem. 

So I don’t believe the problem is confined to low-income States. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, do you think it makes sense by any scheme for 
the Federal Government to tax California citizens and New York 
citizens and Pennsylvania and Ohio and Illinois citizens, bring that 
money here, subject to all the expense of administration, and send it 
back to those States and call it Federal aid for construction ? 

Dr. Linpman. Maybe the term “Federal aid” is not the right one, 
but it is using the national resources and using the most flexible tax 
we have to meet a rather unusual cost which seems to be beyond the 
property tax and the local taxes to take care of. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not pretend, though, to indicate that the Fed- 
eral Government ought to overrule a State? Eight of them say we 
do not want any part of this Federal program. We will not partici- 
pate in the survey even; we will take care of ourselves. 

Assuming a majority of the States take that position that they are 
taking care of themselves, what are they going to do with this fourth 
of the money you speak of if we thrust it upon them ? 

Dr. LinpMaAn. I assume that if they have no need for it and would 
not raise their own matching fund, that they would not bother with it. 

But I feel this way, sir, that this Congress will reflect the general 
feeling of the States on this when they vote and if the vast majority 
of the people in this country do not think this is a good plan, I assume 
it will not be enacted, but I am convinced that most of the States 
will accept the money, will use it wisely and well, and as a result 
of it our classrooms in better shape 5 years from now than we have 
now. 

Mr. Gwinn. Assuming they have the buildings already built as 
the California witness insists they have, with the money in the bank, 
it would not make sense, would it, for the Federal Government to add 
another several hundred million dollars on to their taxes to do a 
futile thing with it. 

Dr. Linpman. Unfortunately, I read only Mr. Corey’s statement 
and I did not get that impression from reading it, so I question that 
is really the actual picture in California. 

Mr. As acing How about in New York State? 
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Dr. LanpmMan. I have no information on New York. 

Mr. Gwryn. You have no information on any of the States except 
what the survey shows? 

Dr. Lanpman. That is essentially right, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. When you estimate that the rate of construction will 
be at a certain rate you have in mind that the survey was mistaken 
and that the rate of construction after 1951 was much faster than 
was anticipated; is that right ? 

Dr. Linpman. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. We reduced from 476,000 to 176,000, it may be that 
from here on out the rate will also increase so that the States will 
take care of the 176,000, may it not ? 

Dr. LinpmMan. In my judgment it is a remote possibility. 

Mr. Gwinn. No more remote than it was in 1951 that they would 
speed up ? 

Dr. LrxpmMan. Except that local school systems are bumping up 
against these limitations now as they have sort of gone into it heavily 
in the last few years. 

Mr. Baitry. Might the Chair interpose? 

They are bumping up against a decided increase in enrollment, too. 

Dr. Linpman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wartnwricut. Regarding the suggestion made by Mrs. Green 
that it might retard back to 1950 instead of maintain the 60,000 
figure, is it not just as conceivable it could, in our progressing economy, 
jump to 70 instead of 60? 

Mr. Battey. The fact that we were able to build up, we will say, 
60,000 classrooms a year, if you are assuming from that there all 
of these other districts that still have some bonding capacity are 
going to step in and increase it to, say, 70,000. 

Mr. Warnwrieut. Rather than get into an argument, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would rather yield to Mr. Frelinghuysen, who has a num- 
ber of specific questions. 

Mr. Battey. We will recognize the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Fretrncuvysen. I will start off by saying I wish I had more 
time because I think Dr. Lindman is a valuable witness. 

Dr. Lindman, I would like to start with a conclusion which our 
subcommittee came to unanimously and ask you if you agree with it. 
[ Reading: | 

Legislation in the school construction field must be designed to encourage 
State and local efforts to meet the problem. Care must be taken to avoid 
any possibility of Federal control over local school systems or any tendency 
for Federal action to supplant local effort. 

Dr. Linpman. I agree with that. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. I wonder if you can tell us where the primary 
responsibility rests? With the State and local communities? If the 
problem of clearing up this shortage of classrooms is going to be 
solved, it will be done primarily because of the State and local effort. 

Dr. Linpman. Primarily State and local effort. The volume of 
money coming from that source will exceed the volume that the 
Federal Government will supply. 

Mr. Fretineuvuysen. Would you agree that the role of the Federal 
Government in providing assistance should be to provide an incen- 
pte a rosa for local and State effort rather than a retardation 
of effort ! 
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Dr. Linpman. Let me add there should not be any stimulus to 
retard. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Those are alternatives. 

Should it not be to stimulate rather than to-retard local effort? 

Dr. Linpman. It should stimulate and supplement the funds. 
Stimulation alone, without some Federal funds, would not be sufficient, 
but I agree with you that it could stimulate, but I would not stop 
there. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. If you had Federal funds, it would have to 
be asupplement. I am wondering, however, just where the responsi- 
bility rests. 

If we do not decide that the basic question is how to provide Federal 
assistance and that the wrong kind of grant program, or otherwise, 
can retard what is being done constructively at the place where it 
must be done, if we are to solve the problem. Might we not tangle the 
situation, which is already complex ? 

In other words, is it not important to gage what kind of program 
we go into in order to encourage effort along the lines which have 
been traditional in the financing of school construction ? 

Dr. Lindman. I certainly agree that any Federal proposal should 
be carefully worked out so that it does stimulate continued and, if 
possible, increased State and local effort. That is right. 

Mr. Fre._incuuysen. I am puzzled about the difficulty of a large- 
scale grant program. Might it not actually result as a practical mat- 
ter in the retardation of efforts which could be made at the State 
level, or at local level ? 

As I understand it, you are proposing under an ideal circumstance, 
with plenty of money available, roughly $1 billion of Federal money a 
vear to meet a backlog which you describe as $16 billion of classrooms. 
$1 billion is one-fourth of the total of $4 billion that would be needed 
yearly to eliminate the backlog of $16 billion. 

Dr. Linpman. I think it is substantially under that amount. 

Mr. Freiincuuysen. You gave the total figure as $16 billion in 
your testimony. 

Dr. LinpmMan. For 5 years, sir. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Well, spread it out over 5 years, but it would 
be roughly a billion ? 

Dr. LinpmMan. That is right. The States are now spending about 
$2 billion or $2,100 million; and if the Federal Government were con- 
tributing one-third of that, I guess it would run around $700 million. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. In view of the fact, as you say, one of the 
problems is that this question of classroom shortages is not confined 
to low-income States, it is not simply a question of filling in there. 
It is also due to the growth of the metropolitan areas which have the 
basic capacity to handle this need. I am wondering why you are so 
very hostile to the idea of a building authority. 

In the first place, has not the authority proved effective as a way of 
meeting a situation in a State such as Georgia? 

Dr. Linpman. I will answer that very quickly. The authority as 
an optional device for States to use I would approve 100 percent, 
but as a prerequisite to participation in Federal grants I would 
oppose it. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I think it is a mistake to say it is a pre- 
requisite. 
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In your testimony you said it was. I would like to submit for the 
record a letter which Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Perkins wrote to Senator H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey 
on February 18, which specifically said there was no prerequisite to 
getting assistance under the President’s program, that the State au- 
thority must be set up. ; 

I am sorry we do not have time to read the letter because it is of 
considerable interest and I think might eliminate one of your basic 
objections to the authority approach. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, February 18, 1955. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Senator SmitrH: This is in response to your inquiry as to whether a 
State must in all cases establish a State school building agency pursuant to an 
agreement under title II of S. 968 as a condition to being eligible for a grant 
under title ITI. 

The answer is “No.” While establishment of such an agency would be neces- 
sary in some cases, it would certainly not be necessary in all cases. 

In the case of a school district which has not reached its legal bonding capac- 
ity—and there will be many of these—it could qualify for a grant under title 
TII if it is unable, because of lack of economic capacity, to sell its bonds to the 
Commisisoner of Education under title I. In such a case, establishment of a 
State school building agency under title II of the bill would not be necessary. 

In the case of a school district which had reached its legal bonding capacity, 
the district could become eligible for title ITI aid either through: 

(1) Establishment of a State school-building agency under title IT; or 

(2) Establishment of a comparable State agency, irrespective of the provisions 
of title II; or 

(3) Establishment of a local agency (with authority to rent a school to the 
district) which would have separate legal borrowing authority and could apply 
under titles I and IIT; or 

(4) Revision of the percentage debt limits imposed by the State; or 

(5) Basing of debt limits on full value rather than assessed value (as was 
done in New York State without increasing assessments) ; or 

(6) Increasing assessments on which debt limits are based. 

In conclusion, you will see that for districts having additional legal bonding 
capacity at this time, there is under title III of 8S. 968 no requirement of estab- 
lishment of a State school-building agency under title II, and that for districts 
without such legal bonding capacity at this time there are several alternatives 
available, other than establishment of a State school-building agency under title 
II, by which the school district can become eligible for aid under title III. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoswE tt B. Perkins, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. Fretincnuysen. You do, as I understand it, flatly say that 
title IT of the bill should be eliminated. If it is not true that this 
is a prerequisite to any assistance under a general program, would 
you say that it had a place? 

Dr. LinpMan. Let me make one comment concerning title IT. It 
seems to me that in a sense your objective is already accomplished ; 
you have publicized through this proposal the merits of the authority. 

The States are now free to go ahead and establish such authority. 

Presumably they could advance some funds into a reserve fund to 
— the bondholders from State sources on their own if they so 
chose. 

I do not see why it is necessary to set up this complex administrative 
machinery at the Federal level to really simply advise the States here 
is a way they might do it. 
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If they want to advance some money to create a reserve fund, they 
might do so from the State source and therefore, by doing this they 
can accomplish a good deal of their building program. : 

Mr, Fretincuvuysen. I think the answer to that is simple. Again 
we have to keep it brief. 

It is for the simple purpose of supplying the initiative, the incen- 
tive, to the States to provide the solutions which make sense. 

My own State of New Jersey, as an example, is now considering 
recommendations which have been made by a commission to do just 
that, to set up some kind of Statewide program. 

So far my State gives no school construction assistance. If the 
Federal Government can encourage my State to provide some such 
assistance, it seems to me a step in the right direction. 

Dr. Linpman. As I say, I thought you had already accomplished it, 
you publicized the possibility of State authorities. It seems to me 
that the actual aid, the financial relationship, is not so important. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. The practical assistance in the servicing of 
the debt created by the State authorities might be of real value to the 
States in setting them up, avoiding the constitutional objections 
which I think the experts testified are not fundamental to the erection 
of these authorities. 

For that reason I would certainly say that the main purpose of the 
President’s proposal is not to concentrate and insist on the establish- 
ment of State authorities. It is one of several proposals. 

It is for that reason, because it is comprehensive and flexible, that 
it seems to have more merit than a straight-grant program of any kind. 

I was glad to see that you at least are willing to recognize the virtue 
of title E title IV and now title II, and you are only quarreling with 


the adequacy of title ITI, the grant program. 

Dr. Linpman. I don’t think that title II as it stands is a desirable 
piece of legislation. 

I think that all we have done by that is call the States’ attention to 
oar yen, esa can do on their own. 


As you have already stated, your State is doing it. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. That truly is not undesirable. 

Dr. Lrypman. No, that is fine. Why should we then set up a rather 
complex fiscal relationship over a long period of time that really does 
not add materially to the problem ? 

Mr. Fretrncuvuysen. I am not so sure I understand what is so com- 
plex about servicing a debt created by a State building authority or 
rental arrangement. 

Dr. Linpman. As I understand title IIT, the Federal Government 
is to make no payment unless there is default of some kind to the 
bondholders. 

P rie Fre_incuuysen. No, they make a payment of half the annual 
eficit. 

Dr. Lrnpman. They advance that, but it is not to be paid out. It is 
to be held in reserve. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. That is right; it is to a reserve. 

Dr. Lrypman. That reserve fund could be set up—— 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. It is a stabilizing influence on the part of the 
Federal Government. It will be repaid. 

Dr. Liypman. The Government would make no payment under 
that plan unless there is a default. 
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Mr. FretrncHuysen. No payment to whom? 

Dr. Lrypman. To the bondholder. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. They pay it from the reserve. If there is not 
any default, of course, there is no payment from the reserve. 

But that is no disadvantage. It is an additional guaranty to the 
bondholder to make the bonds more attractive. 

As I seem to gather from your testimony, you find considerable merit 
in all the programs except the grant program and you would like to 
increase the size of the grant. 

Now, on that point, I would like to ask you whether you believe that 
a means test is desirable. Is it essential to make some effort to deter- 
mine the need of the school district for the assistance and their inability 
to pay? 

Mr. Roosrvett. Would the gentleman yield before you ask that 
question, because I want to go back to what you asked previously. 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Roosevetr. As the author of the bill, do I understand that in 
your opinion the authority that is set up in California would qualify 
under title IT? 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. I am not sure of that question. Again you 
have the opportunity to ask those who are in a position to answer. I 
will be glad to find out. I just do not know offhand. 

Would you mind answering my question about the means test ? 

Dr. Linpman. I believe that the State plan set up within the State 
for handling the grant program curt necessarily have to have 


some way to channel these funds to the school systems that have the 
greatest need for ses Shree the least resources to build them. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. you think there is anything wrong in the 
attempt in title 11I—maybe it is not the ideal solution to it—to pin- 
point the need so as to see to it that whatever grant is made available 
is directed to those areas that need it most. If they can qualify be- 
cause they have the basic capacity to issue their own bona, because 
they have the capacity to issue bonds at reasonable rates of interest 
and take advantage of title II or because they have the capacity to 
apply under title it 

Is there any objection to pinpointing the need where those benefits 
are not available? 

Dr. Linpman. There is no objection to pinpointing the need. 

As I understand, the plan under the Hill bill and under the Kearns- 
Bailey bill sets up a priority system which pinpoints the need to those 
school districts. 

The opposition hinges upon the idea that as a prerequisite to re- 
ceiving grant in title IIT, you must first show that you cannot rent 
facilities through a State school building authority which may be 
nonexistent. 

Mr. Barry. The Chair will have to inform the gentleman if he 
expects to get that plane, his time is up. 

Dr. Linpman. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Barry. The committee extends their appreciation to you, Dr. 
Lindman, for eae very able presentation. e may take some of 
your advice, and we may not. 

Dr. Lrypman. I am sure you will not take it all. 

Mr. Bairrxy. Our next witness will be Congresswomen Martha W. 
Griffiths, of Michigan. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at 
the outset I want to express my appreciation to the committee for this 
opportunity to add my plea for an effective program of Federal aid 
to local school construction. 

My name is Martha W. Griffiths and I represent the 17th District 
of Michigan, which includes a large part of the city of Detroit, the 
suburban communities of Livonia, Northville, and Plymouth, and the 
Townships of Redford, Plymouth, and Northville. 

This district reflects the whole range of problems confronting our 
school system from the peculiar difficulties facing our large cities to 
the dilemma of smaller towns and unincorporated areas. 

I have studied the various bills and proposals which have been 
advanced in the field, and in my judgment H. R. 14 and H. R. 15 
represent the fairest and soundest approach to this problem. 

I take this position for several reasons, but principally because these 
bill will benefit my State in an equal measure with other States. 

These bills also have the virtue of simplicity. The controlling 
factor in the distribution of Federal aid is the school-age population 
of the State. 

This factor of equality is doubly important to the people of Michi- 
gan. My State is the second largest Federal taxpayer among the 
several States. Yet Michigan has ranked far down the list in several 
other Federal assistance programs. 

Of course, there are contributing reasons in these other cases, but 
now as a Representative of my district and State, I could not in good 
conscience support a program which did not give Michigan an equal 
measure of aid. 

Now, you may ask why is Michigan, one of our wealthiest States, 
asking Federal aid to local school construction. 

Strange as it may seem, Michigan needs this aid as much as any of 
the less wealthy States, but, of course, for different reasons. 

Whereas the lack of wealth has prohibited other States from doing 
more to alleviate their school shortage, constitutional and statutory 
limitations have virtually put a ceiling on additional self-help in 
Michigan. 

Our educators have been alert to this problem and have made dili- 
gent and sincere efforts to eliminate these obstacles, but without success. 

From my own experience in the State legislature, I know how stren- 
uously this problem has been attacked. Our people have not given up, 
and will never retreat until the constitutional and statutory obstacles 
have been removed. 

But the fact remains, these obstacles exist today and have effectively 
blocked the road to wiping away our schoolhouse shortage. 

As a consequence, we, in Michigan, have a shortage which needs 
attention the same as that of any other State. 

Ours, perhaps, is even more pressing than some for Michigan is one 
of our fastest growing States. People are continually taking up 
residence in Michigan from all over the Nation. This, plus the stag- 
gering population growth has heavily taxed the school facilities. 

59521—55—pt. 3 —7 
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Since 1945 the school enrollment for Michigan has increased 40.6 
percent, and by 1959, just 4 years from now, the increase will amount 
to 70.3 percent. 

My interest in a Federal assistance program is from the emergency 
point of view. A helping hand from the Federal Government now 
will greatly relieve the pressure and give my State and others the 
additional time needed to work out a long-range solution. 

The shortage continues, but not because our people have not done 
their utmost. School building is continuing at a $100 million a year 
pace, but Dr, Clair Taylor, State superintendent of public instruction, 
estimates a lack of more than 16,000 classrooms by 1959. 

Our educators, school administrators, and an increasing segment of 
the public are aware of the problem. We are no longer groping for 
what to do. But like the rest of the Nation, we alone are unable to 
guarantee our children the school facilities they have a right to expect. 

That is why this schoolhouse shortage has become a responsibility 
of the Faviceat tlacumabene, and I note with satisfaction the President 
and other leaders of this administration likewise have recognized 
this responsibility. 

But Fag with equal dissatisfaction that this administration has 
shown a lack of real understanding of the fundamental solution as 
evidenced by program it has advanced. This program is not work- 
ae for my State, and I doubt that it is workable for the rest of the 

Vation. 

This is an emergency situation demanding a bold, decisive course 
of action and one which can be translated into school buildings with 
a minimum of delay. 

Yet this administration is asking Michigan and the other States 
to eradicate virtually overnight the very problems which in large 
measure prevent us from meeting our needs without Federal] assistance. 

Reorganization of school districts and removal of constitutional and 
statutory limitations on bond financing have been made prerequisites 
to any assistance under the administration bill. And, then, assuming 
these conditions are met, my State and the others are asked to float 
more bonds, at a higher rate of interest, I might add, than is currently 
prevailing, and to create a cumbersome superstate building authority 
of doubtful constitutionality in most States. 

We have issued bonds to our practical limit. And how many class- 
rooms will be constructed during the years of litigation which is sure 
to surround creation of a building authority? Even the bankers and 
lenders this administration seems determined to enrich under this 
program will not issue a federally insured bond to a school district 
whose ability to repay might be clouded by legal vagaries. 

Dr. Clair Taylor has informed me that a building authority is of 
doubtful legality in Michigan. How then would we be able to par- 
ticipate in this administration’s program ¢ 

The people of my State and district want a program of constructive, 
immediate action. We want a program which is simple and direct. 
That is why I am compelled to reject the proposal of this administra- 
tion and support with all vigor the bills sponsored by Mr. Bailey and 
Mr. Kearns of this committee. 

These bills represent a bipartisan approach to a serious national 
problem, and I am happy to associate myself with them. 
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If all are agreed a crisis exists, if all are agreed a program of imme- 
diate aid is necessary, then we in the Congress have the obligation to 
produce a workable, simple, and fair solution with utmost despatch. 

Such a program is to be found in H. R. 14 and H. R. 15 and I am 
confident this committee will give us the chance to adopt such legisla- 
tion. 

At this point I should like to enter in the record a summary of the 
conditions and needs of my State and district and to again thank the 
committee for its cooperation in arranging my appearance here today. 


SumMakry OF ScHOOLHOUSE SHorTAGE IN MicuicaNn AND 17TH 
ConGRESSIONAL Disrricr 


Since 1944-45 enrollment in Michigan has increased from 935,285 
to 1,315,000, a jump of 40.6 percent. 

By 1959-60 Michigan expects enrollment of 1,611,397 students, a 
totale of 70.3 percent over 1945. 

By the fall of 1959 Michigan schools will need 13,600 new classrooms 
to accommodate new students and reduce class loads. 

In addition, 3,600 classrooms will be needed to replace obsolete 
structures. Nearly 84 percent of the school buildings currently in 
use were constructed before 1930. 

Currently about one-third of the children are adequately housed; 
54.7 percent of the pupils study under overcrowded conditions; 116 
percent study in obsolete buildings, and 4 percent are housed in 
makeshift quarters. 

Livonia: Population in 1940, 8,728 ; 1950, 17,534. 

If any new suburban community can be termed typical of growth 
in the postwar period, I submit that it is Livonia, Mich. 

An unincorporated township when World War II ended, Livonia 
is now the fastest growing suburb in Detroit. From open fields have 
sprung new homes and shopping centers. Streets and thoroughfares 
have been carved from cowpaths. 

It is estimated the population of Livonia has increased another 50 
percent since the 1950 census and is now near 40,000 people. 

And school enrollment has jumped nearly 4 times in the last 10 
years, from 1,563 students in 1945, to 5,550 currently. It is expected 
the enrollment will reach 10,000 by 1960, and be twice that in 1970. 

One-third of the students in the primary grades, exclusive of kinder- 
garten, are now only able to attend classes a third of a normal schedule. 

Livonia residents have not stood by wringing their hands as this 
crisis developed. In the best American tradition they have attempted 
to help themselves. A total of $6,675,000 has been spent on new facili- 
ties since 1945, 

Dr. Cole S$. Brembeck, school superintendent, informs me, how- 
ever, that the district will be $2 million short of meeting its building 
needs this year. 

In addition, of course, to the building shortage, there is the problem 
of operating expenses and providing attractive salaries for teachers. 
The district, this year, will be short another $2 million in operating 
funds. The district is short 90 classrooms and 100 teachers. 

School taxes alone on residential property assessed at $5,000 are 
currently $210 annually. There are, of course, other taxes levied with 
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the end result that school revenue from its primary source, real estate, 
is just about exhausted for economic reasons, if for no other. 

_ Dr. Brembeck reports the district is within 5 mills of the statutory 
limit. Because of this small margin it is difficult to market bonds at 
the prevailing rate. 

Detroit: Population, 1940, 1,623,452; 1950, 1,849,568. 

The city of Detroit has done a magnificent job in meeting its own 
needs, but here again the school district has virtually reached the 
effective limit of tax revenue. 

Enrollment has increased from 288,181 in 1944-45 to 266,173 for 
the current year, a 16-percent increase. 

At the same time school taxes have increased from $8.16 per $1,000 
of assessed valuation, to $12.81 per $1,000, a boost of 25 percent. 

Currently, more than 6,000 elementary-grade children are on half- 
day schedtiles. It would require 100 additional classrooms to elim- 
inate this condition. 

In addition, to achieve the recognized standard of 30 students per 
class, 700 additional rooms are needed. There are now 143,669 pri- 
mary-grade pupils in overcrowded classrooms. 

Dr. Arthur Dondineau, school superintendent, informs me that the 
total resources of the school district for the next 4 years would not 
meet these needs. This, of course, does not take into account operating 
costs. 

The future holds only promise of compounding these shortages. 
Enrollment is expected to reach 314,000 in 1960, and 322,000 in 1970. 

Although the Detroit school district has not reached its legal debt 
limit, it has, in fact, about reached its economic limit on tax revenue. 


Dr. Dondineau has stated in a letter to me that because of the high 
assessment rate in Detroit and the amount of other taxes collected from 
real estate, the district has little margin of tax receipts to count on for 
the future. 

Redford union schools: population 1940, 6,867 ; 1950, 18,940. 

Perhaps the situation in this district is most striking. Here is a 
community largely of residential gay: without large industrial 


or commercial establishments which can share the tax burden. 

Despite great efforts, the district is short 60 classrooms, 17 classes 
are on half days; the district rents 5 rooms in churches, rents 4 rooms 
in old wooden, temporary buildings. The remaining classes are over- 
crowded to the extent of from 10 to 20 children each. 

The district presently requires $3 million for new construction and 
is at the limit of revenue for practical purposes. 

Michigan law limits the tax ceiling for units of government in a 
county to 50 mills. 

Redford union schools are currently using 35 mills with other units 
using 11.6 mills. This leaves 3.4 mills for new school financing as 
well as other governmental costs. 

It is clear the district is stymied in efforts to raise needed additional 
revenue. 

Currently, a family owning a home valued at $5,000 is paying 
$177.50 in school taxes Raver 

And, of course, the salient fact here, as with other areas similarly 
situated, is that school buildings are useless without the teachers and 
operating funds to run them. Thus a contribution of Federal funds 
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for building purposes would free other moneys for salaries and opera- 
tion. 

Conclusion: There are two other school districts in my area upon 
which I have not dwelt. Their needs are less severe, but educational 
leaders in these areas, Northville and Plymouth, have indicated to me 
their support of a Federal assistance program for local school con- 
struction. 

These highlights have been, of necessity, brief. A statement of this 
length could properly be entered for each of these school districts, and 
I dare say for every school district in the Nation. 

I have resorted to this much detail, however, to bring into sharp 
focus the schoolhouse shortage at the local level. 

These statistics represent the future of our great Nation. Our 
position in the world and our continuing struggle to preserve and 
extend the blessings of freedom is directly related to the strength 
of our school system. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battey. Next we have Mrs. Marie R. Turner, superintendent 
of Breathitt County schools, Jackson, Ky. 


STATEMENT OF MARIE R. TURNER, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
BREATHITT COUNTY SCHOOLS, JACKSON, KY. 


Mrs. Turner. I am Marie R. Turner, superintendent of Breathitt 
County schools, Jackson, Ky., and I have come to you from the grass- 
roots of a great, hilly, and mountainous area. 


Our purpose in appearing before your committee is to try to give 
you somewhat of a mental picture, with a practical viewpoint, of the 
educational needs and crowded housing facilities of the study group 
of boys and girls in our region. 

The southern Appalachian region is an important region in these 
United States and is unique in several ways. 

Arriving early in history, our pioneers were cut off in their narrow 
valleys from the main stream of progress and their descendants have 
remained practically shut off from the rest of.the Nation, until recent 
years. 

Accordingly, today, there are many boys and girls living in remote 
rural areas who are desperately in need of an education which will 
prepare them to earn at least a decent livelihood. 

Since Breathitt is a typical county in this region, I shall endeavor 
to give you a vision of the overcrowded schools and the poor housing 
conditions, both of which have an effect on our children. 

The problem of educating boys and girls in this county is extremely 
challenging, because of the large school population and the inadequate 
financial resources. The mountain hollows are homes for hundreds of 
boys and girls. 

Our land is rich in children. For instance, in Breathitt our birth- 
rate is high. Our people believe in replenishing the earth. It is no 
uncommon thing to find children in a home ranging from 1 to 14 
years of age. Our average is about 51% children to the home. These 
parents are very poor financially, but their life’s ambition is to give 
their children a chance to get more education than they have, to learn 
ways of life broader than theirs, and to become decent citizens. 
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We have 4,801 youngsters in our school enrollment. The first 
month of school each year we have practically 100 percent of these 
children to attend school. After a few weeks, the attendance officer 
begins to get ealls from practically every teacher in the county, because 
children are dropping out of school. 

Why are they dropping out and becoming a social menace? The 
main reason in my county is the overcrowded and unequipped class- 
rooms. 

We have 87 school buildings scattered over an area of 483 square 
miles. These buildings are mostly frame and 86 of them house elemen- 
tary children. We have only one county high school building. 

Not a single one of these elementary schools has indoor toilets— 
only 11 have electricity. Most of the buildings were erected prior 
to 1920. 

It is obvious that our schoolrooms have limited facilities for bene- 
ficial or healthful school living and an effective instructional program. 

Our children have long distances to walk over dirt roads in order 
to get to school. After they have mastered this hardship, they find 
themselves in a very poorly lighted room about 24 by 32 feet, with 
anywhere from 40 to 60 children. 

Is it any wonder the slow learner soon loses interest ? 

Is it any wonder that we have subversive inactivity in these class- 
rooms! 

We all realize that the most important factor in any school is the 
teacher. However, every teacher needs at least a fairly equipped 
classroom and certainly an average number of children in the class- 
room. The majority of our teachers are working under the following 
conditions: 

Turners Ceek, a frame building erected in 1915, size 24 by 28, 
enrollment 87, all 8 grades in 1 room. 

Elkatawa School, a 1-room frame building erected in 1910, now 
housing 75 boys and girls, all 8 grades represented. 

Davis, a stone 1-room building erected under the WPA program 
to take care of 35 children now houses 71, with all 8 gades. 

I could go on for at least an hour describing the poor housing 
of our children. ; 

Not only are our 1-room schools running over with boys and girls, 
but every room in our consolidated schools is powtllieat a 

Can you imagine a teacher having 60 boys and girls, ranging in 
ages from 6 to 14 or 15 years, in 8 different grades, in a poorly 
equipped, inadequately lighted classroom, heated by a pot-bellied 
stove! Is it any wonder that we have our big problem of juvenile 
delinquency ? 

We all know that under these conditions it is impossible to attract 
the best teachers. Even if a good teacher accepts the calling and 
attempts to meet the challenge, is it possible to motivate each of 
50 or 60 children to put forth his best efforts? Will it be possible 
to stimulate and provide for continuous leadership ? 

In other words, will the purposes of the teacher be conducive to 
the professional and academic growth of each child? Will she be 
able to help each child individually to develop into a happy, well- 
rounded personality which is so necessary to life? 

Gentlemen, we all get alarmed about the erosion of our soil. When 
we hear of what disastrous floods have done to our valleys, bridges, 
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and hills, and when we see the muddy water swiftly rushing toward 
the sea, we immediately start ways and ideas of prevention. | 

What about the erosion of our future citizens? What about the 
large crowds of youth moving rapidly each year toward crime and 
degradation ? 

What happens to that bright youngster, age 6, when he leaves 
the loving and tender care of his mother and is placed in a classroom of 
50 or 60 children? Does the teacher have time to give him that loving 
pat that he needs so badly? Will she have time to make him feel 
important? Will she have time to help him develop as an individual, 
or will his little mind become warped against society ? 

Here in the elementary school is where the erosion of our youth 
begins. Every elementary child needs to develop individually; they 
need the loving pat and encouragement which is so essential to healthy 
mental growth. 

Out of the 4,801 we had enrolled in our schools last year, we had 535 
drop out of school and either move away or become community prob- 
lems. A check of this group showed that, due to overcrowded condi- 
tions, the majority of Kens felt lost in the classroom. They did not 
feel that they were a part of the school. 

These are the boys who are constantly being refused by our draft 
boards and, in the hills of eastern Kentucky, when our boys cannot 
serve their country it destroys their faith in themselves. 

Our young people are intelligent and patriotic; they gladly enlist 
for service; but so many are rejected, usually due to a lack of educa- 
tion caused by overcrowded classrooms which promote poor in- 
struction. 

In order to stop this big flow of young people toward juvenile delin- 
quency, we believe it will be necessary for you who, as leaders of our 
Nation, control the hopes of our future generations to reach out and 
provide better housing conditions for our school children. 

I have been county superintendent for 24 years in my county, and 
I know what a good teacher and well-equipped classroom can do for 
children. 

I also know that our big dropout in schools is mostly caused by the 
lack of a sufficient number of classrooms. In my county alone next 
year we must have eight extra classrooms or we will be teaching boys 
and girls under the shade of trees during the pleasant fall weather 
and then, when the weather gets bad, we will have to send them home. 
The classrooms we have now are so overcrowded in many instances 
that even with the large percent of dropouts, it is impossible for the 
teacher to even move around; she is forced to stay in one corner. 

Our people would like to have an educated future citizenry, but 
how? We think our problem is important to the rest of the country 
on account of the high birth rate and the rapid speed of migration 
of our people to other States. 

Our children, uneducated, leave our county for other sections not 
as well-adjusted citizens but as liabilities. We are a part of a great 
human resource regional problem which should certainly be of emi- 
nent concern to our Nation, because our children are the future citi- 
zens. Let’s go back to our school buildings. 

You are perhaps wondering why we do not build more classrooms. 
We are too poor to educate our children. Breathitt has a rugged area 
of 183 square miles and the 1950 census showed a population of 19,964. 
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We have 2,738 farms, mostly hillsides, and the average size is 73.1 


acres. The average value per acre is $32.28. May I quote from our 
county agent: 


In regard to your question concerning the economic situation of Breathitt 
County farmers, it’s rather difficult to answer as far as dollars and cents are 
concerned. We first must face the fact that the agriculture of our county is a 
subsistence type and the only cash crop is tobacco. Then we must further 
consider the fact that only 1,307 farms of our 2,378, grow tobacco and their 
average acreage is seven-tenths of an acre per farm. 

Good yields and high prices would mean about $700 gross income per farmer 
growing tobacco. This means that our tobacco farmer is in a better position 
than other farmers of the county, but still in need of a larger cash income. 


We levy the maximum rate of $1.50 per $100, and for the school year 
1953-54 we received locally from public tax and from the franchise 
a lace a total of $104,896.13, or a per capita per child of $21.83. 

his amount must take care of the necessary repairs, provide fuel, 
crayons, seats, library facilities, purchase school sites and build new 
houses and the county’s allotment toward salaries for its 155 teachers. 
If it were not for the State per capita and equalization fund, we would 
not be able to operate. This year we received $205,045.70 per capita 
total and $139,759.96 equalization. 

Gentlemen, it is impossible for our situation to be remedied by 
local and State aid. There are no industries in our section, just a 
few coal mines now employing a small number of miners. Our people 
are taxed to the limit and still we barely have enough funds to pay 
teachers’ meager salaries. 

There are no funds left to build new buildings. In fact, we do 
not have funds to purchase school desks for our children. Many are 
right now sitting on old benches and nail kegs. 

n Breathitt County we could profitably use a million dollars in 
relieving our overcrowded classrooms and in the purchasing of ample 
equipment. 

We believe that a chain is just as strong as its weakest link, and 
our children are certainly a part of the chain that produces the 
greatest Nation onearth. These children are in dire need of financial 
aid for school buildings. 

Breathitt County is rich in boys and girls, but poor as Job’s turkey 
financially. We do not have and can never have, from local income, 
sufficient funds for good housing facilities. 

In order to prevent this great tide of child erosion it is necessary 
to have bigger, better, and more adequate classrooms. We need an 
instructional program which will meet the needs of our children. 

Then, and only then, will we have less crime and delinquency. 
Then, and only then, will we give to our Nation the greatest product 
any organization can produce; intelligent, educated, worthwhile citi- 
zens for the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a pleasure to meet with you and the 
members of the committee. We have faith that you will present the 
need for more and better classrooms to Congress and our President 
in such a way that they will take steps to aid and assist our school- 
children by helping us to build adequate classrooms. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you, Mrs. Turner, for your statement. 

Mrs. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, I have a few state- 
ments to insert in the record. 
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I have one here from Hon. Joe M. Kilgore, of Texas, and an 
attached statement from Edcouch-Elsa Independent School District of 
Edceouch, Tex. 

I also have a statement of Mr. Shirley Cooper, associate executive 
peering of American Association of School Administrators, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to be inserted. 

That is all. 

Mr. Barry. If there is no objection, the request of the clerk will 
be granted for these insertions in the record. 

(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOovuseE OF. REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1955. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. McCabe.) 


Dear Str: Attached is a letter from Mr. A. L. Peay, superintendent of the 
Edeouch-Bisa Independent School District of Edcouch, Tex. Mr. Peay has so 
ably presented the views of his school district that I felt they should be included 
in the official transcript of your hearings on the school construction program. 
I have diseussed this letter with your staff and at their suggestion I asked Mr. 
Peay to prepare the enclosed. 

Thanks for your consideration and with my kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 


Jor M. Krieore, M. C. 


EpcoucH-E1sa INDEPENDENT ScHoor DrstrRict, 
Edcouch, Tezx., March 18, 1955. 
The CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sre: As a school administrator in the growing Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas, I am very interested, and concerned, about the legislation being presented 
for the assistance of our Nation’s school-building program. I may be more 
concerned than some others because we have been able, up to now, to take care 
of the growth of our district without having to call on outside assistance. This 
has been due to the willingness of our taxpayers to accept 2 evaluation increases 
in the past 5 years—1 for 3314 percent and the other for 20 percent. Current 
values in our school district amount to 40 to 50 percent of actual market value, 
more in some cases. 

At the current time our values, according to county figures, are $2,722,243, 
but the values used for our school-tax purposes amount to $5,714,831, or more 
than twice the county figure. Our present bonded debt is $414,000, or just over 
7 percent of the evaluation. (A pamphlet is enclosed showing the building we 
have done, and figures relating to it.) 

If further building is necessary, which we think it will be in 2 or 3 years, 
then we have already passed the point of reasonable interest rates, and must 
pay some premium on the market to sell the bonds which will fall in the 7 to 10 
percent class of bonded debt. If the Government could offer us some cheap 
interest rates on such bonds, then a real service would be done. 

To throw open this cheap-interest market to all schools, regardless of whether 
they have made any previous attempt to do something for themselves, would be 
to penalize those of us who have, and benefit those who have been unwilling to 
go ahead on their own. Any cheap interest available should be given first to 
those schools who fall in the class of already being overbonded, yet who must 
continue to build to meet continued growth. 

In my opinion, the establishment of special State agencies for school-building 
purposes would be an expenditure of money that would be of little value. Per- 
haps in smaller States the needs of school districts would be so similar that a 
central agency would be able to plan to meet the needs of all. I do not believe 
that this is so in Texas. 
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The types of buildings we need in the valley are entirely different from those 
needed in central and north Texas. The architects in this area are familiar 
with our needs; those in north Texas have the needs there. 

Local districts also have their own standards and needs. Our district has 
felt that a slightly cheaper construction, that will enable us to build more 
rooms, is the best. Other districts might feel that fancier, showplace buildings, 
even though fewer could be built, would be of more benefit to them. I do not 
believe that a central agency could, or should, make these decisions. “Dollar 
waste” or “dollar stretching” should be left to the individual district to decide 
in the light of its own needs. ; 

Another item that needs some examination is that of helping those districts 
who are trying to help themselves, and leaving out those districts who have made 
no efforts in the past to meet the needs of their people. I can think of several 
valley towns whose school program is very much handicapped because of the 
shortage of space. Several of these same towns, however, have not raised values 
or taxes in many years, and have no intention of doing so unless pushed into it. 
I cannot feel that such districts should be helped. 


I believe that the whole Federal program of aid for building of additional 
renee sone must solve the following problems before any progress can 

made: 

(a) Get all districts on an equal valuation basis at some standard to be set. 
If a 10-15 percent of market value is to be used, then let us all be judged on this 
basis. I can see no need for any district being helped unless they have gone 
considerably beyond this point. 

(0) Assistance to go only to those who have already reached a certain per- 
centage of indebtedness in terms of whatever fair value has been set as per No. 1. 
Many districts will be glad to build a new building with someone else’s money 
if no local outlay is necessary. 

(c) Provide some relief for the districts who have already built, if their obli- 
gations exceed certain limits as set out above. This might be a yearly payment 
of interest, or both principal and interest. 

(d) Set up some growth scale that will enable fast-growing areas to keep 
up with their building needs. This could be based on studies made by the 
districts themselves as most of us have made the research necessary to look 
ahead for several years. 

(e) Your consideration of the above suggestions will be sincerely appre- 
ciated. Any information you may furnish us in relation to this proposal will 
be welcome. We will be happy to have you call on us when you are at home 
in the valley. 

Sincerely, 


A. L. Peay, Superintendent. 


STATEMENT OF SHIRLEY Cooper, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ScHooL ADMINISTRATORS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Shirley Cooper of Wash- 
ington, D. C., associate executive secretary of the American Association of School 
Administrators, a professional organization of more than 9,000 members, who 
for the most part are superintendents of local and county school systems. 

On at least three different occasions during the past year official representa- 
tives from our association have appeared before congressional committees to 
point out needs for additional classrooms that greatly overreach the financial 
resources of local, community, and State school systems in every part of the 
country, to call attention to the severe limitations classroom shortage is placing 
on the educational opportunities of thousands of children, and to urge that 
prompt and telling action be taken by Congress, through substantial grants-in- 
aid, to eliminate these undesirable conditions. I am honored to have this oppor- 
tunity to further emphasize the need for Federal financial aid for school-building 
construction and to speak in behalf of the association in favor of the necessary 
legislative action. 

When I speak in support of Federal financial aid for school-building construc- 
tion, I am not merely expressing the personal viewpoints of an official in the 
headquarters office of the American Association of School Administrators. Our 
association through an overwhelming vote of the membership in three regional 
conventions held in February, March, and April of this year has taken a position 
in favor of Federal financial assitance for school-building construction. The 
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association in its official resolutions has said, “We note with approval that the 
Federal Government for years has assisted the States to build highways, hos- 
pitals, and mental institutions. Because children are our greatest national asset, 
we recommend that Federal grants also be made to the States for the moderni- 
zation and construction of public-school buildings, including those areas affected 
by Government projects. The funds should be channeled through the United 
States Office of Education to the several State departments of education.” 

The superintendent of local and county schools systems, whom I have the 
privilege of representing, are by the very nature of their positions and responsi- 
bilities, thoroughly familiar with school-building problems and their implications 
to the educational opportunities of the children whom they serve. Likewise, 
they are thoroughly familiar with efforts of local communities and State gov- 
ernments have made to meet this crisis in public education. Time and time 
again they have seen local communities tax themselves to the full limit cf 
their bonding capacity to meet their needs for school-building construction only 
to see the classrooms overrun with increasing enrollments before the paint on 
the walls was scarcely dry. Time and time again they have seen good teachers 
who were unable to do a good job of teaching because of inadequate, outmoded 
school-plant facilities and grossly overcrowded classrooms become so discouraged 
that they left the profession. Time and time again they have seen children’s 
school experience limited to half-day sessions because of sheer lack of classroom 
space. 

In personal conversation with many superintendents from every general 
section of the country during recent months they have made it quite clear 
that school-building construction is the major administrative problem con- 
fronting them and their boards of education. Their communities have done 
their best which is not enough and the children bear the consequences in the 
form of unsatisfactory educational advantage. 

It is these conditions which are seriously weakening the very foundations 
of public education which so gravely concern school superintendents. It is to 
correct these conditions before irreparable harm is done to the institution of 
public education, to millions of children and youth, individually and collectively, 
and to the strength of the entire country that they urge the Congress to come 
to the aid of the schools with substantial financial assistance. 

The need for classrooms exists now. This need has been made abundantly 
clear by information from many sources. The time for telling positive action 
by the Congress is now. This is no time to become embroiled in an endless 
discussion of technicalities and complex formulas while the educational oppor- 
tunities of many children and youth of this Nation are frittered away. These 
are losses that cannot be regained. -The lives of children cannot be turned 
backward like the hands of a clock to make up for educational deficiencies 
imposed on them by inadequate school-plant facilities. 

If agreement on a complex formula cannot be quickly reached, direct grants 
in aid to the States should be made on a simple objective basis that observes 
the following general conditions: (1) Administration at the Federal level by 
the United States Office of Education; (2) Administered at the State level 
through State departments of education. 

The American Association of School Administrators firmly believes that re- 
sources of this Nation are ample to provide the educational services and facilities 
needed by its children and youth without impairing either its military defense 
efforts, its economic enterprise, or its standard of living. And it believes just 
as firmly that essential expenditures of public funds for public education is one 
of the best long-range investments that can be made for strong defense, en- 
Lemar Government, vigorous economic enterprise, and high standards of 

ving. 

In behalf of the school superintendents of this country I want to commend 
this committee of the 84th Congress for its deep concern about school-building 


shortage and to express sincere appreciation for this opportunity of bringing 
our concerns and viewpoints to your attention. 


MAJOR STEPS IN BUILDING A SCHOOL 


1. Schoolhousing needs become felt. 

2. Educational consultant appointed. 

8. Architect or architects appointed. 

4. Planning committees of staff members set up. 
5. Survey made to determine needs more exactly. 
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. Financial program determined. 

. Bond attorneys selected. 

. Bond issue, if necessary, prepared and submitted to voters. 

. Credit data on school district made available to prospective bond purchasers, 

. Types of furniture and equipment determined. 

. Educational specifications submitted to architect. 

. Preliminary drawings prepared by architect after necessary give-and-take 
conferences with the school staff. 

. Preliminary drawings approved by board of education. 

. Final drawings and specifications prepared. 

. Final drawings and specifications checked and approved. 

. Bids called for on construction and equipment. 

. The low or preferred bid accepted when proper performance bond has been 
supplied. 

. Contract documents legally approved. 

. Contract documents, including agreement on payment schedule, executed. 

. Supplementary supervision of construction provided by owner. 

. Construction started. 

. Contract awarded for furniture and equipment not covered by general con- 
tract. 

. Progress reported at successive stages—foundations, first floor, building 
enclosed, building completed. 

. Construction inspected. 

. Building accepted. 

. Contract completed. 

27. Building equipped with furniture, apparatus, and machines. 
. Building occupied. 


Mr. Exxiorr. I want to submit for the record a telegram from Dr. 
A. R. Meadows, State superintendent of education, Montgomery, Ala., 
dated May 4. 

I would like to submit that telegram together with a telegram which 
I sent to Dr. Meadows inviting an answer. 

Mr. Bamey. If there is no objection, the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama is granted. 

(The telegrams referred to follow :) 


May 8, 1955. 
Dr. A. R. MEADOws, 
State Superintendent of Education, Montgomery, Ala.: 


What was the average cost per classroom of all new school classrooms con- 
structed in Alabama during the past year Please wire reply. 
Regards. 
CARL ELtiort, M. C. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., May 4, 1955 
Hon. CARL ELLitorr, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Estimated average classroom cost $25,000 included necessary auxiliary facil- 
ities of heating, sanitation, gymnasium, lunch room, auditoriums, et cetera. 


R. Meapows, State Superintendent of Education. 


Mr. Batter. The hearing stands adjourned until Wednesday 
morning, at 11 o’clock. 

Let me remind the members of the committee still present that 
we have an executive session on Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 


2 American Association of School Administrators. American School Buildings. Twenty- 
seventh Yearbook, Washington, D. C.: the Association, a department of the National Dduca- 
tion Association, 1949, p. 321-322. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1955 


Hovustr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTion AND Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Graham A. Barden (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Barden, Kelley, Powell, Bailey, Perkins, 
Wier, Elliott, Landrum, Metcalf, Bowler, Chudoff, Green, Roosevelt, 
McDowell, Thompson, Udall, McConnell, Gwinn, Smith, Kearns, 
Velde, Bosch, Holt, Rhodes, Wainwright, Frelinghuysen, Coon, and 
Fyjare. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, minor- 
ity clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel; and Russell C. Der- 
rickson, chief investigator. 

Chairman Barpen. Dr. Swan, I believe you are ready, able, and 
willing to testify at this time. I want to apologize to the witnesses 
who are here this morning for being a little late in starting, but we 
were discussing matters that were of importance to the committee and 
we could not break up the meeting before this. 

Dr. Swan. We es, aa this opportunity to appear, even though it 
is late, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. Thank you, sir. Now, do you prefer to read 
your statement ? 

_ Dr. Swan. My statement is not long, sir, and I would prefer to read 
it. 

Chairman Barpen. We will hold to a minimum our interruptions, 
and such questions as we see fit to ask we will ask later. I guess you 
would prefer that. 

Dr. Swan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. You may proceed. Will you give the reporter 
your name, sir? 


STATEMENT OF DR. RALPH C. SWAN, ACTING STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, HARRISBURG, PA., ACCOMPANIED 
BY CAPT. RUSSELL A. BARTMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, STATE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING AUTHORITY, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Dr. Swan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Ralph C. Swan, acting superintendent of public instruction of the 
State of Pennsylvania. I am accompanied here this morning by 
Capt. R. A. Bartman, who is executive director of the State pub- 
lic school building authority which was established in Pennsylvania 
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for the construction of school buildings. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to talk to you about our plan and our needs in Pennsyl- 
vania. Copies of my statement, I believe, have been distributed to 
you. 

In Pennsylvania the school housing crisis bears much the same 
characteristics as are found elsewhere in the Nation. Record birth- 
rates, shifting populations, need for modernization, expanding educa- 
tional programs, reorganization of school districts, and failure to keep 
pace with construction needs since the twenties have combined to create 
a well-nigh intolerable school housing situation which is wholly incom- 
patible with the task which our educational system must perform. The 
problem of financing is intensified because Pennsylvania and its school 
districts have been hard pressed to carry the rapidly increasing burden 
in support of the day-by-day expansion of the educational program. 
In the last decade alone, current expenses for schools have more than 
doubled and State support has more than tripled. During the fiscal 
biennium now drawing to a close the current operation cost of public 
schools will approximate $890 millions. The consistently increasing 
proportion borne by the Commonwealth has now reached 43.9 percent. 

As is characteristic of other States, our tax structure in support of 
public education, in spite of shoring up here and there, has become 
dangerously weak. This became evident first at the local school dis- 
trict level where inadequate real-estate assessments and statutory and 
constitutional limitations on taxing and borrowing have restricted 
many local communities. Even without such artificial barriers there 
are many communities in which there is simply not sufficient wealth 
to be taxed to provide an adequate educational program for their chil- 
dren. As local school district resources have failed to measure up to 
the task, a heavy share of the burden has been shifted to the State to 
the point that present obligations and future commitments in support 
of schools have created problems in taxation which to date have defied 
satisfactory solution. 

While we are searching for new means to insure the future of our 
schools we have literally thousands of children housed in firetraps, 
in basement rooms, in makeshift spaces, in rented quarters, in an- 
tiquated buildings unsuited for modern educational techniques, under 
circumstances where lighting, ventilation, and sanitation are detri- 
mental to health. Many of our children are receiving less than their 
share of schooling because of an abbreviated school day or because the 
classroom and teacher are taxed beyond capacity. 

Pennsylvania has not shied away from its responsibility. We have 
been erecting school buildings. During the past 4 years the amount 
of such construction has approximated $500 millions. This construc- 
tion has been made eouibhe largely through a financing technique 
known as the authority and by State subsidy to school districts to help 
them pay the rentals for buildings constructed by such authorities. 
Our school districts have utilized two types of authorities, a State es- 
tablished body known as the State public school building authority and 
the local or municipality authority. Rentals paid to either type are 
subsidized by the Commonwealth in inverse proportion to the per pupil 
market value of real estate within the school district, 

The authority method of financing has been resorted to because a 
constitutional limitation on indebtedness of 7 percent of the assessed 
valuation of real estate prevents a great majority of districts from 
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borrowing sufficient funds to finance the needed construction. State 
subsidy on lease rentals is being provided because districts are unable 
out of available current revenue sources to raise sufficient funds of 
themselves to pay the annual lease rentals and at the same time con- 
tinue to maintain adequate educational services. Even with liberal 
State subsidies, some districts have been unable to proceed with au- 
thority construction because they have been unable to demonstrate 
ability to | povage the local district share of the rentals. This is true 
in spite of the fact that because of the equalization formula the State 
subsidy in such districts tends to be high and frequently exceeds 80 and 
sometimes 90 percent. 

Because of (1) the immensity of our classroom shortage, (2) certain 
misgivings as to the wisdom of unrestrained use of our new-found 
methods of financing, and (3) the extra burden which it placed upon 
the State, the 1953 legislature found it necessary to place a limit of 
$425 million on the amount of authority construction which could be 
approved for subsidy. This ceiling was reached more than a year 
ago. Since that time the department of public instruction has received 
applications for approval of projects whose cost will aggregate more 
than $200 million. We are powerless to approve these projects for 
State aid, and districts are unable to proceed without assurance of 
State aid. We are hopeful that the State legislature will find some 
means of support which will enable it to remove the restrictions. Its 
task is tremendous. Pennsylvania’s estimated additional school con- 
struction need over the next 5 years is $750 million. 

The future of our Commonwealth and our Nation is so closely linked 
with the future of our public-school system that the present crisis in 
school housing calls for immediate, courageous, resourceful action. 
Our Commonwealth has accepted an educational charter pledging to 
every child an acceptable foundation program commensurate with the 
obligations of citizenship. With this same concern for the public wel- 
fare, the Keystone State can do no less than accept its share of the 
national responsibility for an enlightened citizenry. Although we 
believe that public education is ey a State function with re- 
sponsibility resting as close to the people as practicable, we believe 
that the present need for classrooms, which has assumed the propor- 
tions of a national emergency, calls for Federal aid to the States, with 
complete freedom for the States to use that aid in such manner as is 
best suited to their individual needs. 

Having thus stated our position concerning Federal aid for school 
construction, I should like to propose certain principles which we view 
as ape ai to sound administration and equitable distribution of 
such aid: 

1. Aid should be in sufficiently substantial amount to all States to 
enable financially distressed areas to proceed and to stimulate construc- 
tion of needed facilities in areas of limited ability, while at the same 
time requiring reasonable State and local effort. 

2. Aid should be of such nature as not to be unduly restrictive upon 
the State in determining methods of financing to be used. 

3. Aid should be distributed on a formula which embodies ease of 
application but which takes into account the magnitude of need. 

4. Aid should be disbursed through the State educational agency 
without Federal controls except those which are necessary for adequate 
fiscal accounting. 
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I would now like to comment briefly upon three specific legislative 
proposals as I see their probable effect upon Pennsylvania and upon 
other States. I shall not attempt to digest these bills with which you 
are thoroughly familiar, but shall limit myself to appropriate applica- 
tions of selected phases. 

May I direct attention first to H. R. 3770, known as the School Con- 
struction Assistance Act of 1955. Pennsylvanians should be able to 
speak with authority concerning this proposal. Probably no other 
State would be in a better position to put into operation the provisions 
of this bill if it were enacted today. Yet I must submit that for that 
very reason a bill which ties Federal aid to a single technique of finane- 
ing, in this case the authority, is too restrictive upon many other 
States; and I fear that it may become so in Pennsylvania. ‘The use 
of schoolbuilding authorities as agencies for financing school con- 
struction in our State was not a free choice. It appeared to be the 
only solution. The method involved legal difficulties which had to be 
cleared with attendant delay. It requires setting up of another agency 
—the authority—which is of limited usefulness but which must con- 
tinue for at least the duration of the indebtedness. It entails extra 
legal and administrative costs. Although the situation has been 
remedied to some extent, this method has encountered some difficulty 
in marketing bonds and sometimes high interest rates have resulted. 

While we are happy to have such authorities in Pennsylvania be- 
cause they have been the means of getting us much needed classrooms, 
we believe that any Federal aid which imposes this one method of 
financing upon all States would be too restrictive. In support of this 
viewpoint it should be said that there are many in Pennsylvania who 
believe that State subsidies should not be limited to authority-financed 
construction because they thereby influence some districts to choose a 
less desirable method of financing. Contrarywise, it should be pointed 
out that any other Federal proposal which would rule out aid to those 
State or local educational agencies which by choice or necessity use 
the authority method, would likewise be too restrictive. H. R. 3770 
in its present form contains several other objectionable features as it 
would affect Pennsylvania. Title I would be of limited usefulness. 
Those school districts which are able to demonstrate their ability to 
finance lease rentals out of current: revenues are, increasingly, in re- 
cent months being able to sell authority bonds at rates under or close 
to the limit provided in the bill. Those who cannot demonstrate ability 
to meet annual charges are unable to proceed under either the terms 
of our State regulations or those contained in H. R. 3770. The maxi- 
mum limit on the repayment period of 30 years would require a modi- 
fication of current practice by our State public school building author- 
ity and many municipality authorities. The phrase, “and ultimate 
ownership by local educational agencies,” as used in section 201 of 
title II may raise a question of constitutionality in Pennsylvania. The 
most helpful portion of H. R. 3770 is title III which proposes an 
outright grant. It would provide some relief for those school dis- 
tricts which have been unable to finance any construction or who must 
pare down the construction below normally acceptable standards or 
who, having constructed the building, must impoverish the educational 

rogram in order to meet the financing charges. This relief would 
be provided if the grants authorized in title ITI could be divorced from 
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the authority requirements in title IT, so that the funds could be used 
directly. 

The amount provided in title ITI of H. R. 3770 is unrealistic when 
judged by Pennsylvania’s need. The allotment for Pennsylvania 
would approximate $10 million. We have already been forced to 
withhold approval of approximately $20 million in authority construc- 
tion because of the inability of the local districts to bear their share 
of rentals. It is also not clear whether the State share as provided in 
this title may be in the form of annual subsidies on rentals as is now 
done in Pennsylvania. 

The principle of an outright grant to be apportioned among the 
States as embodied in S. 5 and H. R. 14 is, in our opinion, desirable. 
The basis of apportionment proposed by H. R. 14, using the single 
measure of school-age population, is preferable to the formula in S. 5 
which injects also per capita wealth. We believe that the population 
measure gives adequate recognition to variance in need and that in- 
crease in wealth tends to be accompanied by a similar increase in cost. 
It should also be emphasized that a measure of equalization based on 
wealth has already been applied in the collection of the Federal funds 
io be distributed and that injection of per capita wealth into the for- 
inula for distribution compounds this measure to a degree which ap- 
pears to us to be iporuiabia We would therefore advocate the meas- 
ure of school-age population proposed in H. R. 14. 

It is not clear whether S,5 and H. R. 14 in their present form would 
make Federal funds usable to defray part of the cost of construction, 
the balance of which is to be financed by a school-building authority. 
If such use were not possible, the legislation would have a discrimi- 
natory effect against Pennsylvania and other States which have used 
authorities. 

Many of Pennsylvania’s school districts are rapidly approaching 
the point of being financially unable to accept any further obligation 
for capital outlay because they have already obligated themselves for 
recent construction. While Federal aid should be no substitute for 
State and local effort, its allocation to local school districts should 
nevertheless give due recognition to effort already made. It is our © 
understanding that the State plan as provided in H. R. 14 would 
inake such recognition possible. 

As to the adequacy of the proposals for outright grants, if an allot- 
ment of $500 million were distributed on the basis of school-age popu- 
lation, Pennsylvania’s share would approximate $31 million. This 
would help substantially in assisting the neediest cases. It would in 
nowise reduce the local and State efforts now being made. And in 
return the Commonwealth would pay in taxes an approximate $37 mil- 
lion under H. R. 14. This is fair, considering the relative financial 
ability of Pennsylvania among the States, but we desire to preserve 
this fairness by adhering as closely as possible to the so-called flat- 
vrant formula. 

Chairman Barpen. Dr. Swan, would it be an imposition on you, 
having in mind our schedule, if I were to let Dr. Carroll from North 
Carolina testify at this time, and then we will come back to you, and 
the members may question you as they see fit 

Dr. Swan. Certainly, i shall be glad to do it that way, Mr. 
Chairman. 

59521—55—pt. 3 —_8 
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Chairman Barpen. Dr. Carroll has just let me know that the legis- 
lature is in session down there, and any State school officer when the 
legislature is in session better hang around. 

Dr. Swan. I am another one who should be hanging around Harris- 
burg. 

aleounas BarvEN. We would like to give both of you as nearly a 
fair chance on this as we can. 

Dr. Swan. Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES F. CARROLL, STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, NORTH CAROLINA, ACCOMPANIED 
BY DR. EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COUNCIL OF 
CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Chairman Barpen. Dr. Carroll, would you come forward, please? 
Dr. Carrot. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, with your permission 


I would like to ask that you permit Dr. Edgar Fuller to sit here with 
me. 


Chairman Barpen. Yes. 

Gentlemen of the committee, this is Dr. Charles F. Carroll, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of North Carolina. 
He was raised right out in about the same clump of woods that I was 
raised in. We were raised right close together. 

We will be very glad to hear you, Doctor. 

Dr. Carron. Mr. Chairman, shall I proceed ? 

Chairman Barpen. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Carrott. You have before you copies of the statement that I 
wish to make on this occasion. As I proceed, if you have any ques- 
tions, I trust you will feel free to break in at any time, or let them 
follow at the end of my statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Charles F. 
Carroll, North Carolina Superintendent of Public Instruction. I 
come before you primarily as representative of my own State and 
secondarily as member of a committee from the Council of Chief 
' State School Officers. You will observe that my testimony relates 
largely to public school activities and projections within my own 
State. At the same time, however, I hope some of the statements will 
be found equally applicable to the interests of all other States and of 
the Territories. 

In anticipation of this honor and privilege, I had opportunity a 
few weeks ago to discuss the subject of Federal aid for schoolhouse 
construction with the Honorable Luther H. Hodges, Governor of 
North Carolina, and with the distinguished chairmen of our Senate 
and House Committees on Education, Appropriations, and Finance. 
To a degree, I know the general attitude of our chief executive and of 
the aforementioned legislative leaders with respect to the subject. be- 
fore us. I would have it clearly understood, however, that all opinions 
and views I express here today are my own and not necessarily those of 
any other North Carolina official. 

First of all, I want to add my voice to that of countless other Amer- 
ican citizens by telling you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, that we are genuinely ——* of the thoughtful considera- 
tion you are giving to public education. It is tremendously stimulat- 
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ing to see the unanimity of thought in the declarations of purpose in- 
corporated in most, if not all, of the 30 or more bills introduced in the 
84th Congress in behalf of Federal aid for public school construction. 
It is encouraging to see such statements as these; “in spite of sustained 
and vigorous efforts by the States and local communities” and “The 
national interest requires that the Federal Government join with 
State and local governments in solving this pressing problem.” 

It seems that you and your distinguished colleagues in House and 
Senate are saying anew and in more positive manner than ever before 
that public school education is a matter of national concern. There is 
ample evidence that more and more you are associating public school 
education with the progress and security of this Nation. We commend 
you for your declarations and deliberations and we hope these will be 
translated into school buildings in this session of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a State which has 23 years of successful 
experience in financing public education on a State-to-county basis. I 
should like to comment on our pattern of operations because a Federal- 
to-State basis, it seems to me, could be so easily adapted as a parallel. 
In 1933, North Carolina accepted a unique philosophy and system of 
education. Believing that all the children of the Beate were equally 


entitled to the resources of the State in educational opportunity, the 
revenue of the State was placed behind the total school system for all 
objects of expenditure except capital outlay. Then in 1949, and again 
in 1953, realizing that the counties were exhausting their resources in 
trying to meet building needs, the State came to their rescue in plant 
construction. The results of this State assistance have been amazing. 
On their own initiative, and without compulsion of matching $100 mil- 


lion in State moneys, counties and municipalities have voted $140 mil- 
lion in bonds for school facilities. I shall comment further on this 
later. At the moment I am asserting the principle of relationships. 
Just as we have aided counties, just so, it seems to me, the Federal 
Government could establish working relationships with the several 
States. 

Knowing the school-construction crisis facing the States, and believ- 
ing the Federal Government now has another opportunity to promote 
the common good, and believing that a pattern of relationships can 
be evolved, I should like now, Mr. Chairman, to present, very briefly, 
some principles which I believe essential to any legislation which 
would permit us to proceed immediately with the construction of 
urgently needed facilities. If the legislation is to be of such nature 
and scope as to enable all States to participate, it seems that the fol- 
lowing factors must apply: 

1. There should be assurance against Federal interference. The 
States are viewing with favor some of the bills currently under con- 
sideration which restrict Federal interference with personnel, curri- 
culum, or program of instruction. By adding construction of plants, 
as such, to this language, these bills could be rather completely freed 
of the fear which they prom among some citizens. 

2. Appropriations should be in sufficient amounts to encourage 
States to undertake statewide long-range planning in order that basic 
facilities might be first constructed in those communities where needs 
are most pressing. 

3. Acceptance of Federal funds by States should be considered as 
grants-in-aid based on such criteria as financial ability, relative effort, 
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and urgency of need, with the understanding that the States will use 
these same criteria in their distribution of funds to local communities. 
The act of Federal aid should not be construed as relieving State and 
local governmental agencies of their responsibility for school facili- 
ties, even to the extent of requiring these agencies to match at least 
a portion of any Federal funds made avullabie: 

4. The grants should be administered by the State boards of educa- 
tion or the State agencies charged by law with the responsibility for 
administering and supervising public schools. In finance, the me- 
chanics of administration is not secondary to the receipt of funds. 
The mere fact of Federal aid may not mean that all States would par- 
ticipate, and particularly so, if the law is so loaded with specifications 
and formulae and procedures as to become annoying and delaying. 
Since about 1946 most State education agencies have enlarged their 
staff services in the area of school construction and have become rather 
proficient in administering aid, accounting for public funds, and 
supervising construction projects. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, 
our experience would lead us to recommend for your consideration 
the desirability of designating about one-half of 1 percent of the total 
grants to a State for use by the administering agency in employing 
personnel to conduct surveys, determine needs, devise a State plan, 
and generally to supervise the projects. 

5. The determination of local community eligibility for funds 
should rest finally with the State administering authority. Approvals 
of applications for community aid can be determined more expedi- 
tiously by the State agency than by any group or agency removed 
from the scene of operations. 

6. The Un.ted States Office of Education should be designated as 
the single agency to administer the program at the national level. 

7. Any reference in the law to wage scales and the awarding of 
contracts would be misplaced legislation. Matters affecting employ- 
ment, prescribing wage scales, and the awarding of contracts should 
be reserved to the States to be conducted in accordance with prevail- 
ing practices. 

Basically, Mr. Chairman, it is upon such simplicity of administra- 
tion that I envision immediate relief from the crisis which we face. 

Tn order to illustrate how simple principles of administration might 
apply in a particular State, I should like to cite briefly the school 
situation in North Carolina and how the State has moved to improve it. 

North Carolina, along with other States, found itself at the end of 
World War IT with a backlog of public school facility needs. This 
backlog had been brought about through shrinking revenue during 
the depression and the inability to secure building materials during 
the war. In the meantime, North Carolina was experiencing a rather 
rapid increase in the number of children to be educated. For example, 
in 1933 the number of births recorded was 75,000; in 1951 the number 
was 110,000; and in 1954 the number increased to 115,800. Compara- 
tively, North Carolina’s total enrollment in its public schools in 
1945-46 was 823,119; in 1951-52 the enrollment had increased to 914,- 
269. The last year for which complete figures have been computed 
was 1953-54 when the enrollment reached 968,066. For the current 
year, 1954-55, we estimate the enrollment to be 1,002,000. Table IT 
shows actual enrollment in the North Carolina public schools from 
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1941-42 through 1953-54. It also indicates the estimated enrollment 
from 1954-55 through 1960-61. 

In North Carolina the primary responsibility for providing ade- 
quate public school facilities rests with the county. However, in 1949 
the State realized that the counties alone could not take care of the 
accumulated backlog and at the same time provide for the increasing 
school population. Through an appropriation of $25 million and a 
bond election for a similar amount, $50 million of State funds were 
made available to aid the counties. 

Again in 1953 the State made concrete recognition of the inability 
of counties to cope with the situation alone. A statewide bond elec- 
tion in the amount of $50 million was held and carried by a majority 
of better than 6 to 1. 

You may be interested in hearing briefly how North Carolina has 
administered its State school construction funds. Both the 1949 and 
the 1953 school construction aid acts gave to the State board of educa- 
tion the authority to make such rules and regulations as were neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the funds. 

Before spending any State school-building funds, the county and 
municipal school units must make a careful study of their school or- 
ganization, existing facilities, and facilities needed. Upon request, 
the State department of public instruction arranges for such study at 
no cost to the local unit. 

After studying its school situation, each unit must present its long- 
range plan of organization and plan of expenditure of State and local 
school building funds to a State review panel. This panel is com- 
posed of persons thoroughly familiar with survey and school admin- 
istration principles and possessing knowledge of local conditions and 


circumstances. The recommendations of the State review panel are 
presented each month to the building committee of the State board 
of education. The building committee, in turn, makes its recommen- 
dations to the State board of education. 

After the State board of education has approved a local school unit’s 
long-range plan of organization and plan of expenditure of funds, 
the local unit engages an architect to per plans and specifications 


for each project for which funds have been approved. 

After the architect’s plans and specifications have been approved 
by the State superintendent of public instruction through the division 
of school planning, the local unit receives bids on the project. Based 
upon the lowest acceptable bids, an application for State funds in 
‘laced with the State board of education. Upon approval, the local 
ie of education executes contracts for the project. Ten percent 
of the State funds involved are withheld pending an inspection of the 
completed project by an engineer in the division of school planning. 

It is our belief that if the administration of any federally aided 
school construction program were to be left with the States, each 
State could devise a plan as simple and as effective as North Caro- 
lina’s has proved to be. 

There were a few people in 1949 who feared the venture of the 
State into the school-building area. There were predictions that local 
units would thereafter relinquish their responsibility and look toward 
State aid as a solution for all their building needs. Evidence now 
shows, however, that State aid stimulated local action. Since July 
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1948 the counties and cities of North Carolina‘have voted more than 
$140 million in local bonds toward the construction of improved 
ing facilities. Many have voted the maximum allowed under the 
aw. 

There is a constitutional limit on the amount of bonds which can 
be voted by a local unit in North Carolina. If the county has assumed 
all district bonded indebtedness, the maximum for which bond elec- 
tions may be called is 8 percent of the valuation minus its outstandin 
bonded indebtedness. In cases in which the county has not ascites 
all district bonded indebtedness, the limit is 5 percent of the valua- 
tion, less any outstanding bonded indebtedness. 

Another principal source of revenue available to North Carolina 
counties for financing school construction is through a capital outlay 
ad valorem tax levy. Since July 1948, a total of $49,561,216.23 has 
been derived from this source. 

There is a tremendous gap between what the wealthier and the 
poorer counties in the State are able to do for themselves. In 1953 
the assessed valuation varied from $533,986,118 down to $3,553,392. 
The same year there was a range in the per capita valuation from 
$3,654 to $414. 

North Carolina recognized the tremendous range in financial ability 
among its 100 counties in 1933 by guaranteeing a minimum educa- 
tional opportunity to every child in the State. Further recognition 
of this range was made in 1949 and in in 1953 by helping the 
counties to construct school facilities. In spite of very substantial 
efforts on the part of State and local school units, we have not been 
able to keep pace. We are confident every effort will continue to be 
made, with or without Federal aid, to house properly the public- 
school children in North Carolina. However, it must be realized 
that as willing as the State and the local units are to do the job, the 
financial resources have been severely tapped and it is extremely 
doubtful if the pace set since 1948 can be maintained. 

Table I shows the public-school facilities needed by North Carolina 
by September 1955, together with the estimated cost thereof. 

Table III shows funds needed, funds available, and contemplated 
cumulative deficits. 

In conclusion I express myself on three of the basic elements in- 
volved in the issue before you: 

1. There is honest difference of opinion as to whether the Federal 
Government should provide aid for public-school construction. Sim- 
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ilar difference of opinion doubtlessly preceded the action of the Con- 
gress in injecting itself into the 50 or more types of educational 
programs in which it is now engaged to the extent of approximately 
$1 billion a year. Similar doubts preceded Federal aid for highway 
and hospital construction, establishment of land-grant colleges, voca- 
tional education, et cetera. There is no particular evidence of any- 
thing bordering upon unanimity with regard to several other domestic 
and foreign programs. Presumabiy, however, once the Congress de- 
cides a service or activity to be of national concern, it enters into it. 
We are glad, therefore, to have ample reason to believe you are now 
at the point of viewing public-school education as a matter of national 
concern and therefore worthy of an appropriation. 

2. Idealistically, there is little if any fault to find with the con- 
tention of many good people that local communities should provide 


their own school buildings. Many other federally aided services at 
Jocal levels might be covered with the same contention. It would 
be well if all individuals, communities, States, and nations could 
provide for themselves. Unfortunately, some cannot so provide, and 
for this reason it appears to be established policy whereby the Con- 
yress gives assistance in many areas previously questioned. The 
question of Federal aid for salticechosl construction is at this point. 

3. Within the lifetime of most of us there has been decided change 
in the distribution of the tax dollar. Only a short time ago most 
Americans associated tax levies almost entirely with local govern- 
mental needs and services. A lesser amount was applied to state- 
wide programs and services, and the remainder, nearly always the 
smallest portion of the total tax contribution, went into the National 
Treasury. We no longer have this division of the tax dollar. Toa 
greater degree than ever before we have an inverse division. 

It is realistic and indisputable fact that only so much of the income 
of people can be gathered in the form of taxes. Where the break- 
ing point is, I do not know. I do know, however, that in listi 
priorities respecting expenditure of tax contributions, the norma 
verson will give high pane to adequate educational facilities for 
fia children. The widespread demand for educational facilities fol- 
lows the tax dollar and the agencies with it are looked to for educa- 
tional benefits. The demand for public-school construction is at this 
point. 

In the event the Congress chooses not to provide aid for public- 
school buildings in some proportion to its share of the tax dollar, I 
express the fervent hope you will move to leave more of that dollar 
within the local communities and States to the end that we can provide 
the basic public-school education services and facilities required and 
demanded by the people. 
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TasLe I.—North Carolina public school facilities needed by September 1955, by 
type of facility and number needed, showing costs 





Number Estimated 


Facilities needed cost each 





I. Classrooms: 
(a) Regular classrooms: 
1. To relieve present overcrowding 
2. To replace small outmoded wooden build- 
ings 
3. To replace buildings which are or should be 
condemned 
4. To house enrollment increases anticipated 
by September 1955 
5. To replace substandard classrooms which 
cannot be standardized 














(f) Principals’ offices 
(g) Multipurpose rooms (such as assembly-lunch- 
aan eens SRE Se eee ney NRMP Eee 





Total other facilities 
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TaBLeE II 


NORTH CAROLINA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PUPILS ENROLLED 


ACTUAL 1942-1954, PROJECTED 1955-i96) 


8 
: 


1 UNIT REPRESENTS 26,000 CHILDREN. ACTUAL FIGURES IN ( ) 


TABLE III.—North Carolina: estimated school building funds needed, funds 
available, and deficits, by years (1955-65) 





Funds 
needed 


Funds avail- 
able ! 


Cumulative 
deficits 





September 1955 
ROGB-<B7 OVER DIG Weis wk ob cd cree nb ewdce sdiiatecnckectnssiees 
1957-58 over 1956-57 
1958-59 over 1957-58 
1959-60 over 1958-59 
1960-61 over 1959-60. 


$18, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 
17, 000, 000 | 








302, 773, 000 





September 1955 to September 1960 
September 1955 to September 1965 





301, 773, 000 | 89,000,000 | 302, 773, 000 
2) loccarecepecéce feqdwoesanegeccbce 





1 This includes $25 million State money plus $64 million local funds estimated to become available during 


the period 1955-60. 
2 $450 million to $500 million. 
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Dr. Carroty. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that completes my 
statement other than to refer again to table 1, relating to public- 
school facilities needed in North Carolina currently; to table 2, 
showing past, current, and projected enrollments; and finally to 
table 3, showing the estimated school-building funds needed, funds 
available, and deficits. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to appear. I shall 
be glad to respond further upon request. 

Chairman Barpen. Thank you, Dr. Carroll. 

I noticed you laid special emphasis on the ability of North Carolina 
to handle its construction program in a manner acceptable to the 
people, and you believed other States could do the same? 

Dr. Carroru. Yes, sir. : 

Chairman Barven. This is a little off the line, but may not be so 
far off at that. Doctor, do you ever recall in your lifetime—and 
that goes back far enough—any difficulties as to mishandling funds, 
any tinge of corruption involved in our educational setup in North 
Carolina? 

Dr. Carroti. No, sir. Any deviations have been of a very, very 
minor nature and very few and far between. 

Chairman Barpen. Certainly nothing that would attract any 
notice ? 

Dr. Carroiu. No, sir. 

Chairman Barpven. Doctor, you have had right much experience 
around with other State setups? 

Dr. Carrot. I have some knowledge of some of the situations. 

Chairman Barven. Is it not true that that is the general picture? 

Dr. Carrot. That is correct; yes. 

Chairman Barpen. Of course you might say, “Why are you asking 
me these questions?” I think sometimes there is an erroneous im- 
pression that gets around that unless you harness any funds that you 
might provide a State for a program of this kind you have difficulty ; 
that this would have to be harnessed and restricted and guided and 
directed to keep the bad-guy fraud from becoming involved. 

Dr. Carroiu. Yes. 

Chairman Barven. I wonder if you are of the same opinion that 
I am; that is, that as long as Americans love their children and love 
their schools the people of the average State would be less tolerant 
of any mishandling of a dollar by State officials in that field than 
in any field you know of? 

Dr. Carrouy. I agree, because the whole process of public educa- 
tion in the local communities is very dear to the people. 

Chairman Barpen. I happen to be one of those who would like to 
see that not only there be minimum but no Federal interference or 
control in that field. 

Dr. Carrouu. Yes. 

Chairman Barpen. Of course I base my views on the fact that I 
think the States could do a much finer job. 

Dr. Carroti. And more quickly. 

Chairman Barpen. And, as you say, more quickly. 

Dr. Carrow. Yes. 

Chairman Barpven. Any questions, Mr. Kelley? 

Mr. Ketixy. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. 

Dr. Carrot. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kextiey. Doctor, I want to commend you for the statement 
which you made. It is very interesting and instructive. 

I was just wondering, when you recommend that the Federal 
Government should designate one-half of 1 percent of the total grants 
to a State for use by the administering agency employing personnel 
to conduct surveys to determine needs, devise a State plan, and gener- 
ally supervise projects—— 

Dr. Ceoaaan Yes. 

Mr. Ketter. I am just wondering whether that might not give the 
opportunity for some Federal control there? 

Dr. Carrot. Well, you will remember that under the provisions of 
Public Law 815 we have had these surveys made with respect to school 
facilities. We continue to have in North Carolina, as doubtlessly 
would be the case in many other States, the organization that was set 
up through this law a few years ago to make these surveys. We find 
that through the continued use of this agency—by the way, our general 
assembly is continuing that service in North Carolina based upon its 
merits—we are able to get communities to do better and more efficient 
and intelligent planning. I am satisfied that as the result of this 
procedure we are spending building funds more wisely and economi- 
cally. 

I would commend that, sir, to you. 

I did not cover this point: In 1953 when we voted statewide on 
the last bond issue of $50 million it was stipulated in our law that a 
certain percentage would be reserved for the very purpose to which 
you refer. That was true in the 1949 Bond Act in North Carolina 
also. So our experience, Mr. Kelley, certainly points out the wisdom 
of surveys and studies. 

Mr. Keizer. Then your idea is that just one-half of 1 percent would 
be set aside, with no restrictions whatsoever for use ? 

Dr. Carrot. Yes; to give the construction program proper direc- 
tion. 

Chairman Barpen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Ketizy. Yes; I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Aside from that, the State of North Carolina 
learned enough by its experiment in making this study to know that 
it is wise, ae it is going to continue it whether it gets any help or not. 

Dr. Carroiu, That is correct; yes, indeed. I might say that this 
plan is very similar to title [V in the administration bill before you. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Battey. I, too, want to commend Dr. Carroll for his fine pre- 
sentation. 

I am wondering, Doctor, if you have available the percentage of the 
overall tax collected in North Carolina taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Dr. Carrot. I am sorry, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Battery. Are you of the opinion that it would be proper and 
wise on the part of the Congress to share some of that tax money that 
is being taken for every other purpose except for the construction of 
schools, for this particular purpose ¢ 

Dr. Carron. Very definitely so. Just as I stated here, either share 
it or leave more of it at home. 

Mr. Barry. What I am trying to get across is this thought: We use 
this money for materialistic purposes. We match funds for road 
construction. 
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Dr. Carroiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. We match funds for the postwar airports. We match 
funds for hospitals and every conceivable thing. 

Dr. Carroiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batter. Particularly as to the roads and airports, those are 
purely materialistic. As to the hospitals, there is a humanistic angle 
to that. 

Dr. Carrouu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartxy. The same would be true of our schools. 

Dr. Carroiu. Definitely so. 

Mr. Batrry. I have always maintained that the Congress must come 
around to this point of thinking: We must give some consideration to 
the humanistic features and the public welfare, rather than consider- 
ing just the earning of dollars for somebody particularly or rather 
than considering just making things more convenient for people to 
travel. Weare dealing here with the boys and girls, and that is a far 
greater asset than a road system or a series of airports. 

Dr. Carroiu. I agree wholeheartedly, sir. 

Mr. Batrry. If we hope to accomplish anything we must approach 
it from that particular angle. 

Dr. Carro.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. I noticed one other point you raised. I am going to 
be brief, because I could ask you many questions. 

You think your setup is such that if under the terms of H. R. 14 and 
H. R. 15, which are similar bills, making grants on the census basis 
of schools, ages between 5 and 17, this grant system is adopted, that 


—_ should be made direct to the State as provided for in that legisla- 
tion 

Dr. Carrotu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. To be used by the State in setting up this program that 
you people have made such wonderful progress on in North Carolina? 

Dr. Carrotu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. Do you think that should be integrated ¢ 

Dr. Carroin. I do, with local and State funds. 

Mr. Bamey. Do you think that that would add to the incentive for 
the States, and help the States cooperate with the counties? It has in 
your St ate? 2 

Dr. Carrouu. It has within our State program, and I am sure that on 
a Federal-State basis it would have the same end result. 

Mr. Battey. It would do the same thing on a nationwide basis? 

Dr. Carrouu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Wier? 

Mr. Wier. Doctor, I also want to add my commendation for your 
very well prepared statement. 

Dr. Carrotzi. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wier. Let me ask you: Were you in the school system of North 
Carolina prior to the county unit system 

Dr. Carrotu. Yes, sir; I was in it 12 years prior to what we term 
the State’s “taking over” some of these other duties and responsibilities. 

Mr. Wier. Do you feel that that is a great improvement 

The thing I am trying to get at is that I think your answer is going 
to be “Yes; it is a great improvement,” and I am wondering why many 
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other States do not adopt the county unit system. I know the con- 
troversy is at the local level. 

Dr. Carrott. Some States do have the county unit system. North 
Carolina moved into that area in 1933 for two reasons. One was edu- 
cational, and the second was for reasons that are economic. 

Mr. Wier. How do you account for reasons of economy ? 

Dr. Carroti. We find that through some degree of uniformity of 
action we can effect savings. 

Take transportation, if I might comment upon that. North Caro- 
lina transports more pupils than any other State in the Union. We 
are the most consolidated State. 

Mr. Wier. Does that mean you have wiped out the little one-room 
schools ¢ 

Dr. Carrott. We have wiped out many of them. We have reduced 
small schools by the hundreds, and to the extent of possibly 2,000 or 
more. Itis amazing how good a record of safety we have with respect 
to school transportation, and we are glad to point out that the cost 
is only about $15.50 per child per year. 

Through the pooling of all resources, ae gee through a central 
agency, and through the degree of uniformity of action to which I 
alluded, we have effected that situation. 

Mr. Wier. Does it eliminate much of the controversy that exists 
as against the local school township demands ? 

Dr. Carrotzi. I do not know whether this will answer or not, but 
as you know we have two different systems of State-local relationships 
in the United States. In many States responsibility for education 
rests with the local community. 

Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Dr. Carrotu. And the State supplements that. With us the major 
responsibility rests with the State. 

Mr. Wier. That is the question I am asking you. 

Dr. Carrotzi. And the local districts supplement State effort. The 
result this year is that we are spending, we will say, about $130 mil- 
lion of State money for current operating costs, and the local com- 
munities are supplementing to the extent of about $50 million. 

Mr. Wier. The reason I ask you that question is because so often 
on this committee and here in the halls of Congress we hear it said: 


Do not remove the authority of the local district which is the grassroots. 


Dr. Carrot. Yes, sir. We believe in that. In fact, we are revising 
our entire school code at this time. At every opportunity we are seeing 
that local communities have just as much prerogative and just as much 
authority as conditions will permit. 

Mr. Wier. Then it is fair to assume that in the State of North 
Carolina you have made the one step many States are fearful of; that 
is, that while the Federal Government did not take over these authori- 
ties on local school districts your State did ? 

Dr. Carroun. Yes. 

Mr. Wier. So this clamor here that the Federal Government should 
not have anything to do with the local level does not quite apply, 
because your State, as you have said, has done a very fine job? 

Dr. Carrot. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Wier. In the overall supervision and help to the local school 
district. 
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Dr. Carrot. Correct, sir. We feel that the basic strength really 
rests at the local level. In other words, instead of saying that every 
thing works upward to the State level we say it works downward to 
the State level. 

Mr. Wier. It is all right for the State to take over controls, but not 
the Federal Government. 

Dr. Carrot... Yes. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Carroll, I want to commend you, as others have 
done, for a very able and a very fine statement. 

Dr. Carroti. Thank you. 

mo Exuiorr. I want to question you about a very minor portion 
of it. 

Dr. Carron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is to be found on page 10 of your brief. 

I want to preface my question by saying that less than a week ago 
I placed in the record of these hearings a telegram from the State 
Superintendent of Education of Alabama saying that within the past 
year the schoolrooms constructed in Alabama had a cost of approxi- 
mately $25,000 each, including the auxiliary rooms and so on. 

Dr. Carrot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I notice your estimate, where it is stated that you can 
build schoolrooms for approximately $10,000 as an estimated cost. I 
am just wondering if we are talking about the same thing. 

When you say that you can build a schoolroom for $10,000, and 
Alabama says that it costs $25,000, and some of the evidence in this 
record is to the effect that the average national cost is about $30,000, 
could you comment upon the apparent discrepancy in those figures? 

Dr. Carrott. This particular table has been used with revisions 
and modifications in our State for the last 30 months. Each time 
someone raises the identical question you have. 

We think that our figures are too conservative. Schoolhouse con- 
struction in North Carolina at this time, fire-resistant construction, is 
costing roughly from $9 to $12 a square foot. 

Then, if you break down the building, you must add the corridors, 
rest rooms and the auxiliary features to which you refer. I am satis- 
fied that on that basis this would be too low a figure. You are exactly 
correct, sir. 

Mr. Enmiorr. Thank you very much, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Bowler? 

Mr. Bower. No questions. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Carroll, regarding the cost of building, which is 
the question the gentleman from Alabama raised, is it possible that 
there is a confusion in these figures? Georgia may include the class- 
room and the auditorium and the lunchroom in figuring the per- 
schoolroom cost. Your own figures, if you included other facilities 
with special type rooms, would come nearer to $20,000-odd per class- 
room than to $10,000. 

Mr. Carrow. Yes, sir. If you include those other facilities you 
are correct. 
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Mr. Gwinn. In that connection it-is rather interesting that when 
you estimate your classroom needs as of September 1955, you reach 
a total cost of $64.6 million. 

Dr. Carrouu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. The frosting that you add immediately after that of 
$129 million is twice the cost of the classrooms. 

Dr. Carrotn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now is it possible that even in North Carolina, about 
which we hear a good many favorable reports, your people would start 
out and build on their own account, if there were no Federal aid in 
prospect, 300 auditoriums, 320 gymnasiums, 600 lunchrooms, 600 first- 
aid rooms, 400 principals’ offices, and 450 multiple-purpose rooms, for 
a total of $129 million ? 

Dr. Carrott. We have in hand at this time some of the State bond 
money voted by the people in 1953. In their long-range planning the 
county and municipal units, in contemplation of the expenditure of 
some of the State money, are required to list the most essential needs 
first. In other words, if there is a need for a 10-room classroom addi- 
tion, that is given priority over everything else. 

We are trying to satisfy the regular classroom need first, because we 
are finding as a result of increased enrollment the need for 1,050 
additional classrooms each year. 

Then, if we are able to do so, we include special type classrooms 
such as libraries, shops, home economics laboratories and science lab- 
oratories. Finally we try to provide what is listed under “other fa- 
cilities.” 

Naturally, if it is a new plant outright we have to provide initially, 
for-instructional as well as economic reasons, some of the units within 
each of these three major brackets. If it is a new high-school plant, 
for instance, doubtlessly it will have an auditorium, gymnasium, 
lunchroom and some of the other facilities. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, this is just like the situation in all school dis- 
tricts. These are some of the things you would like to have. 

Dr. CarroLu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. These are the things you are not likely going to have, 
in practical effect, for a long time to come; is that not so? 

Dr. Carroii. After we attend to the need for the regular class- 
rooms, then we incorporate some of the other items. Essentials always 
come first. 

Mr. Gwinn. You would not want New York and Pennsylvania to 
go down in their pockets to send North Carolina such money as is 
necessary to build these buildings that you may get to sometime, 
would you ? 

Dr. Carroty. I will put it this way, as I mentioned a moment ago— 
and this is only an indirect answer—you have within the National 
Treasury funds from all the States, the exact origin we know not at 
this immediate moment. Of course, you have information relating to 
that. But if you do not want to engage in this program to the extent 
of roman any Federal funds, then, as I have emphasized twice 
before, just leave more of the tax dollar with us and as we see fit we 
will provide our own regular classrooms, special-type rooms, and 
auxiliary spaces. 


Re winn. Now you are talking American talk. I like to hear 
that. 
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Dr. Carroiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Why do you not clamor with the other States—— 

Dr. Carrouu. I am clamoring right now. 

Mr. Gwinn. If you put the clamor on the last part of your testi- 
end instead of the first I think we might do something about it up 

ere. 

Dr. Carrotu. Then you would be willing to go along with that, 
would you, Mr. Gwinn ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, you have a limitation on your bonded indebted- 
ness in some cases of 5 percent. 

Dr. Carroiu. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. And in no case can you go over 10 percent. 

Dr. Carrouu. 8 percent. 

Mr. Gwinn. 8 percent ? 

Dr. Carroiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you realize that is quite low compared to some of 
the other States? 

Dr. Carrouu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. So that if you lifted that limitation by 2 percent you 
would raise all the money that North Carolina needs, would you not? 

Dr. Carroity. I doubt it very much, sir, for the simple reason that 
if you were to lift that to 10 percent or to 12 percent some of our politi- 
cal subdivisions would find it almost impossible to sell bonds. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have your State funds to come to the rescue of 
those few counties, where that is true? 

Dr. Gdrrotn. We are doing that to some degree; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have done a magnificent jab on that already. How 
does your State raise funds for school aid? 

Dr. Carroii. We have a State current expense budget approved last 
week by the legislature for the next biennium in the amount of $265 
million, not 1 cent of which comes through an ad valorem levy. We 
ne upon income and sales taxes largely. 

Mr. Gwinn. What are your sales taxes? 

Dr. Carrotu. Three percent. 

Mr. Gwinn. And your income tax? 

Dr. Carrotu. A maximum of 7 percent. 

Mr. Gwinn. You are almost as bad as New York. 

Dr. Carrot. Probably worse. 

/ Mr. Gwinn. You have already stated that whether you get Federal 
aid or not you are poing on to do the job, which means to say that 
North Carolina is able to do the job. 

Dr. Carrot. I am not saying that it is fully able, but I am saying 
that, just as we have always done, and to the best of our ability, we 
will be in there doing our best. We are not passing the cup for a 
handout, so to speak. But we do have basic needs for which I do not 
see in the immediate future sufficient funds to cover. 

Mr. Gwinn. But your specification of that is like a good deal of 
specification we have heard before this committee; it is not specific, 
but it is quite general. It does not refer to any particular county. 
Neither does any county or school board or any State authority peti- 
tion or ask for any aid; is that not so? 

Dr. Carrot. We have counties at this time that could not sell 
bonds if they wanted to. 
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Mr. FretincuuysEen. Will the gentleman yield briefly for a question 
on that point? 


Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 

Mr. Fre.aneuvuysen. Is there anything in your State that could be 
done with Federal funds that cannot be done with State funds? In 
what ways would Federal funds supplement what is now being done 
by the State? 

Dr. Carroiu. As we point out, we feel that between now and 1965 
North Carolina will need between $400 million and $500 million for 
schoolhouse construction. To the best of our ability we cannot see 
from State and local sources more than $225 million or $250 million. 

Mr. Fre,ineuuyseNn. I do not recall those figures. 

Dr. Carrot. No. I did not mention that. I referred chiefly to 
needs as of September 1955, but as I look toward the next 10-year 
period, Mr. Frelinghuysen, we do not know when the full amount of 
money will come. 

Chairman Barven. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 

Chairman Barpen. So that I may correct an impression ? 

Dr. Carrot. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. You said that your State budget was $225 mil- 
lion to $250 million ? 

Dr. Carrouu. $265 million of State money for the next biennium, for 
current operating costs only. 

Chairman Barpen. ye you said no part of that was from ad 
valorem taxes ¢ 

Dr. Carrotu. That is correct. 

Chairman Barpen. You did not mean to leave the impression that 
the counties must exist on ad valorem taxes ? 

Dr. Carroti. Schoolhouse construction is fundamentally and basi- 
cally a county obligation. 

Chairman Barpen. And primarily so in your setup? 

Dr. Carrotu. Yes. For that reason the State leaves the medium of 
the ad valorem levy to the county with which to supply school build- 
ings and also to supplement the State funds for current expenses. 
Our ad valorem tax levy is being fully used at the local level. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, do you have any homestead exemption, or 
other exemption on your property ? 

Dr. Carroiu. No, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. What percentage of the total valuation is your real 
estate assessed for? 

Dr. Carrouii, I cannot give you the exact percentage. It varies 
from county to county. 

Chairman Barpen. May I interrupt the gentleman to say that we 
tax everything in North Carolina, from a dog up. The female dog 
has to pay $2, I think. 

Dr. Pec sa And the male $1. 

Chairman Barpen. Right on up. We start with the lowly pup and 
go on up to the top. 

Dr. i sm es, sir. 


Mr. Gwinn. But you have the same human tendency, even so, in 
your counties, as the State begins to assume these burdens, to reduce 
your assessed valuations, do you not? 
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Dr. Carrotu. I believe the contrary would be true, because I am 
glad to note that more and more of our counties, in reassessment of 
roperties, are utilizing the services of outside agencies which do the 
ob on a purely objective basis. Many of our units are now engaged 
in that process. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, Doctor, I should like to refer to page 12 of your 
brief again. I must desist from this, in favor of my colleagues. The 
only place where you indicate that you do not know how you are going 
to meet your needs is on page 12, where you projected your needs from 
1955 to 1965. 

Dr. Carrotu. Yes, sir; that is what I was referring to in replying 
to Mr. Frelinghuysen a moment ago. There you see reference to 
building needs of 400-500 million dollars in the 1955-65 period. 

Mr. Gwinn. I suppose very few of us as individuals and very few 
of us as States can be sure how in the world we are going to come out 
in 10 years. 

Dr. Carrott. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. So we must leave a little possibility that the Lord will 
come to our aid. 

Dr. Carroin. Yes, sir; just have full faith. 

Mr. Gwinn. And show us the way. 

Dr. Carroiu. Full faith and a good conscience. 

Chairman Barpen. Doctor, you have learned, though, that if you 
are going to sit down and face a legislative committee you had better 
know something about tomorrow; have you not? 

Dr. Carrotu. Yes, sir; I have had an opportunity to do that ever 
since our legislature convened on the 6th of January of this year. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. Dr. Carroll, this is a very fine statement. Your repu- 
tation and position in education is well established, just as is the 
reputation and position of our distinguished chairman from North 
Carolina, with regard to good things for labor and education. I 
think your presentation is good. 

Mr. Gwinn sort of twisted you up a little bit here when he went over 
all these luxury buildings mentioned here. In H. R. 14 and H. R. 15 
we only provide for the classroom needs and nothing else. 

Dr. Carroui. That is exactly, Mr. Kearns, what we are doing with 
State building funds in North Carolina at this time. 

Mr. Kearns. That is fine, and for that reason you are to be con- 
gratulated. 

Dr. Carroti. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. Furthermore, your statement is very significant for 
this reason : You have gotten along so far, but you have just gone about 
the limit of your taxation, and unless the Federal Government leaves 
more money back in North Carolina for you to work with you have to 
come up to Washington to get some of that money back; do you not? 

Dr. Carroty. We have the children and we need the money with 
which to construct buildings. 

Mr. Kearns. That is the whole problem we have every place. 

I go along with all the people who say, “Leave the money alone.” 
If they will use it there that is fine, but if they do not use it and have 
to send it up here, then we have to give some of it back. 

Dr. Carroiu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kearns. North Carolina is no different from any other State. 
If we are going to take the money up here, Mr. Chairman, we have to 
give them some of that money back to help with the schools. 

Chairman Barpen. Let me say to Mr. Kearns: If the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to continue to lift its income taxes up, to now approx- 
imately 90 percent—and it was 93 percent at one time—and leave 7 
percent down there, if that goes any higher than 7 it will kill the 
goose that lays the egg, whether is be golden or brass. 

So the gentleman’s statement is well put. I have attempted to ex- 
press it, and have probably used more words in doing it. That is just 
as fine a statement as any man in America could make, in my opinion; 
that you either share what you are taking or leave more of it at home. 

Dr. Carrot, That is the gist of my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. If you will leave enough home for them to op- 
erate with we will not see Dr. Carroll here. 

Mr. Kearns. None of us would have to be worrying about it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does it make sense, Doctor, for North Carolina to stand 
by and let this incredible Federal Government come down there and 
take this money away from you by force, and then send back only a 
part of it, less 80 percent overhead cost of handling the operation 

Dr. Carroiu. I would not say that we are standing back in complete 
silence, because I think all members of our congressional delegation 
know what the people of North Carolina are thinking, even as they do 
in your State. 

Chairman Barpen. Doctor, let me bail you out on that statement. 

Dr. Carron, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. Here is one member who has probably done 
more voting to leave more money down there than most anybody I 
know. 

Dr. Carrot. I think so. 

Chairman Barpen. It does not make me very popular up here, but 
my folks, I think, still would like to have a little more money left down 
there. 

Dr. Carrott. I would not say that North Carolina is in the position 
of searching for someone to bail us out of anything. We are looking 
at this thing just as realistically as wecan. Iam saying that the peo- 
ple—and it is true in all States—want school facilities for their chil- 
dren. ‘To the average fellow back in the local community it matters 
not in one way what branch of Government has the money. He merely 
wants the building. If we have the money at home, we use it for that 
purpose. If we do not have it, we seek it elsewhere. 

Chairman Barpen. Let me mention this: Dr. Carroll, you well re- 
member, and so do I, because I was in the North Carolina Legislature 
in 1938, when they were paying schoolteachers with IOU’s, what 
they called scrip, which was not a thing in the world except just evi- 
dence, “We owe you so much and the Lord only knows when we will 
ever pay you.” That is exactly the way we kept our schools open, is 
it not Doctor ? 

Dr. Carrot, Yes, sir. At that time I happened to be in the 
county east of your home county, and I remember the form of the 
scrip. 

Chairman Barpen. You got some of that scrip? 
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Dr. Carrouu. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. Some of the people would sell that scrip for 
25 cents on the dollar, just to get a little money. 

Dr. Carroty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Barven. From that point we have come forward. The 
people of North Carolina have made great progress. Two years 
ago not only did the various counties appropriate millions but my 
own county just voted $2 million, as you know. 

Dr. Carrott, Yes, 

Chairman Barpen, Not only that, the State of North Carolina 
overwhelmingly voted for $50 million. 

Dr. Carro.u. Yes. 

Chairman Barpen. And the State of North Carolina is not drag- 
ging its feet educationally. We have been carrying a much heavier 
load of people than some folks know, who might be termed nontax- 
payers, but they go to school in North Carolina, and we have a law 
to make them go to school. 

Dr. Carroti. Considering our per capita wealth we yield to none 
in our advocacy and support of public education. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I yield to Mr. Bailey now. 

Dr. Carroty. Yes, sir, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battery. What percent of the total cost of education in the 
State is borne by the State of North Carolina, on a percentage basis? 

Dr. Carrotz. It is roughly $130 million of State money and $50 
million local money for current gn Sager costs, not including capital 
improvements and debt service. It is around 70 percent for the State, 

Mr. Batter. That is all, Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Kearns. One very significant thing is that that bond issue 
passed 6 to 1 down there, specifically for school construction. 

Dr. Carrot. Yes, sir; school construction. 

Mr. Kearns. There is one other thing. I did not take it that you 
meant you would ask for any more funds from a Federal grant for 
the children of North Carolina than would be expected to be given 
to children in other States; is that correct? 

Dr. CarroLu. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. That is highly significant. 

Dr. Carroti. To do otherwise would be at distinct variance with 
the North Carolina philosophy, because we put all of the strength of 
the State behind every child, whether he be urban or rural, within 
the capital city or in the most remote place. 

Mr. Kearns. There is one other question about your bonds. You 
could sell short-term bonds but probably would have difficulty with 
long-term bonds? 

Dr. Carroti. Well, we are a sound State. We can sell either all 
right. 

Chairdiah Barven. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I too would like to congratu- 
late Dr. Carroll on his testimony. Perhaps I should try a variance 
on the subject and congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, for having Dr. 
Carroll up here. He has given us a good presentation. 

As junior Member on the minority side, I do feel like the low man 
on the totem pole. The gavel always falls or the bells always ring 
or we stop for lunch at about the time I get to my questions. 
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I do have a couple of questions along the line developed by the pre- 
vious discussion, Doctor. I have been very interested in what you 
say is the role of your State in helping out in the classroom situation. 
I am wondering how important you think it is that we consider 
carefully the method by which we might provide Federal assistance. 
Do you think that is one of the crucial issues which is before us as a 
committee ? 

Dr. Carrotu. Yes, sir. That is mentioned on page 4. We weighed 
this statement at great length. 

In the third line on page 4 of my brief I say: 

In finance, the mechanics of administration is not secondary to the receipt 
of funds. 

My Pe I had a sentence from the previous page, Dr. 
Carroll. 


The act of Federal aid should not be construed as relieving State and local 
governmental agencies of their responsibility for school facilities 

Dr. Carrotu. That is right; yes. 

Mr. FReELINGHUYSEN. I am wondering if there is not a verr; real 
danger, unless we provide the right kind of program, that we will do 
just that? 

Dr. Carrouu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRetincuuysen. You do not indicate in any way what kind 
of a program might avoid that or might lead the States and communi- 
ties to construe that the major part of the burden would henceforth 
come from the Federal Government. 

Dr. Carrotit. Would No. 3 on page 3 of my brief cover that, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. The sentence I have just read you is from 
section 3. 

Dr. Carron. The import of this statement is that we feel that funds 
should be on a matching basis within the State. 

Mr. FretiIncHuysENn. Well, is the simple matching enough to insure 
that your State, for instance, will at least continue as active a program 
as it has? 

Dr. Carrotu. Yes, indeed. Our State has needs in excess of what 
is contemplated in the way of Federal aid. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. [am not just sure. Do you have any figures? 

Dr. Carrot. No. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. How big a program is this you are talking 
about ? 

Dr. Carrot... I am just assuming we are not going to receive Federal 
aid in any great amount. Of course, nationwide, the total Federal 
aid would represent a goodly sum. 

Mr. Fre.incHuysen. You indicated on page 3 in section 2: 

Appropriations should be in sufficient amounts to encourage States to under- 
take statewide long-range planning: 

Dr. Carrot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fre.ineuuysen. Do you also suggest that we should have a 
sufficient appropriation to clear up the backlog? To encourage long- 
range planning is perhaps not a very ambitious program. How big a 
program and what kind of program are you talking about? 

Dr. Carrotn. I have seen the figures somewhere. I believe they 
were based upon Senator Hill’s bill. North Carolina would receive, 
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with 1 million children, something like $22 million or $24 million a 
year. Is that about right, Dr. Fuller ? 

Dr. Futier. Yes. 

Mr. FreLIncHvuyseNn. You envisage a grant program alone, or would 
you supplement that with some other kind of arrangement, such as 
suggested by the President ? 

Dr. Carrott. We would prefer a grant-in-aid. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. y is that? 

Dr. Carroti. Because we think we could administer it so much 
better. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. It is easy enough to accept money. I can 
understand that. 

Dr. Carrouu. Yes. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Why is that enough of a program to solve the 
problem of your State? If you say that the primary responsibility 
is on the State, supplemented by the local effort, it 1s importag, it 
seems to me, that we should encourage and stimulate that effort. 
Would you not agree? 

Dy. Carrotit. Yes. If we were to have the same experience, sir, that 
we have had, and as I have pointed out here, I would say that if we 
got $20 million a year over a 5-year period, that for each $20 million 
we would receive in Federal money the local communities would sup- 
plement that by fully $30 million. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. But would that be new money that would not 
have been available anyway? Would it perhaps not be less money 
than would have been available if there were not a Federal grant 
program ? 

Dr. Carrotu. No. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. There is a very real possibility, I think every- 
body recognizes, that there will perhaps be some relaxation of effort 
on the part of the local and State communities. In other words, a 

at many States have not started as active a program as you have in 
vorth Carolina. 

Dr. Carroiu. Yes. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If a Federal program of considerable magni- 
tude is undertaken, and a grant program in addition, it might well 
keep many States from considering a program of assistance such as 
you now provide. 

Dr. Carroiu. The only reason that we would let up in our efforts in 
any way would be because of tax limitations. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You, generally speaking, approve of any Fed- 
eral-aid program that will stimulate further effort at the local and 
Stete levels? 

Dr. Carrott. Yes. On a grant-in-aid basis, on a per capita basis, 
just as proposed in H. R. 14 and H. R. 15. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. There has been considerable discussion by 
previous witnesses of the advisability of a means test. From what I 
understand you to say you would strongly suggest that there should 
be some test of the inability of the community to finance itself? 

Dr. Carrotu. Very definitely. 

Mr. Fretincuouysen. And support bond issues? 

Dr. Carroty. Based on such criteria as financial ability, relative 
effort, and urgency of need. As I mentioned a moment ago, we have 
$25 million of State-bond money in our possession at this time, and 
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we are engaged in devising a formula giving due consideration to 
these same criteria. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Actually, of course, a general flat grant per 
child is not aiming or Sanne at need in any sense? 

Dr. Carrot. No. That is the reason we mentioned these criteria. 
In other words, I believe that everyone—local, State, and in between— 
should help himself to the extent of his ability. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. As far as possible, do you think any Federal 
aid should avoid a retardization of that effort by the others ? 

Dr. Carrott. No,I donot. After all, there is oly one source of all 
this money, whether it is at community, State or hational level. 

Mr. Frevineuvuysen. I am certainly not disagreeing with you, Dr. 
Carroll. 

Dr. Carroty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. One final question. I wonder, since Dr. Fuller 
has been alongside of you the whole time, what his relationship is to 
you, and whether he is going to testify ? 

Dr. Carroru. Dr. Fuller is the executive secretary of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. But he is not planning to testify ? 

Dr. Futur. May I comment ? 

Dr. Carrouu. Yes. 

Dr. Futter. Mr. Frelinghuysen, the president of our council is Dr. 
Thomas D. Bailey, the State superintendent at Florida. He came up 
here Monday morning. We worked on testimony for the entire council 
Monday. He was to appear Tuesday, but Alaska and Hawaii got in 
ahead of him, so he went back to Tallahassee. I have been designated 
to appear for the entire council at a later date. 

Dr. Carrotu. Dr. Fuller is here today only in the event some ques- 
tion relating to a technical phase of this matter should arise, because 
I confess that I am not completely versed in all the phases of all of 
these bills that have come before the Congress this year. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I think there is very general agreement you 
have handled yourself very well, Dr. Carroll. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Thank you. Dr. Carroll, I appreciate your 
coming up here. I am just as proud as I can be of the statement 
you have made, and the way in which you have handled yourself. 

Dr. Carroitu. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Barven. I knew you could and would do it. 

Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 
‘hairman Barpen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hussry (chief clerk). Mr. Chairman, I have a letter and a 
statement to submit for the record. 

Chairman Barpen. Without objection, the information will be 
inserted in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1955. 
Hon. GranamM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to an inquiry as to whether a State 
must in all cases establish a State school building agency pursuant to an agree- 
ment under title II of H. R. 3770, H. R. 3812, and H. R. 3824 as a condition to 
being eligible for a grant under title III. 
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The answer is “No.” While establishment of such an agency would be neces- 
sary in some cases, it would certainly not be necessary in all cases. 

In the case of a school district which has not reached its legal bonding 
capacity—and there will be many of these—it could qualify for a grant under 
title III if it is unable, because of lack of economic capacity, to sell its bonds 
to the Commissioner of Education under title I. In such a case, establishment 
of a State school building agency under title II of the bill would not be necessary. 

In the case of a school district which had reached its legal bonding capacity, 
the district could become eligible for title III aid either through : 

(1) Establishment of a State school building agency under title II; or 
(2) Establishment of a comparable State agency, irrespective of the 
provisions of title IL; or 
(3) Establishment of a local agency (with authority to rent a school 
to the district) which would have separate legal borrowing authority and 
could apply under titles I and III; or 
(4) Increasing bonding capacity by such methods as— 
(a) Revision of the percentage debt limits imposed by the State; or 
(b) Basing of debt limits on full value rather than assessed value 
as was done in New York State without increasing assessments) ; or 
(c) Increasing assessments on which debt limits are based. 

In conclusion, you will see that for districts having additional legal bonding 
capacity at this time, there is under title III of the bills no requirement of estab- 
lishment of a State school building agency under title II, and that for districts 
without such legal bonding capacity at this time there are several alternatives 
available, other than establishment of a State school building agency under 
title II, by which the school district can become eligible for aid under title III. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roswe tt B. Perkins, Assistant Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


The National Association of Manufacturers appreciates this opportunity te 
express its views on the question of Federal assistance for school construction, 
because we question the propriety of fundamental Federal responsibility in the 
provision of public education. In fact, we see danger in it. In the field of 
health, education, and welfare, the trend over the years has been from Federal 
initiation and action, toward Federal authority. Yet, the provision of social 
and cultural benefits is essentially and traditionally the function of State and 
local governments. Our country’s settlement, development, and progress came 
from the responsible decision and action of its people and its States—not from 
Central Government paternalism. 

Our general attitude in this respect has been on record since 1950 in NAM’s 
long-range program to bring government back home. And, in implementing this 
with specific reference to education, we have given wide distribution to our 
pamphlet, Our Public Schools and Their Financial Support, which outlines a 
constructive program for dealing with the problem without resort to the un- 
desirable method of Federal aid. In addition, we have urged active civic par- 
ticipation by industrialists in their local communities to meet their own school 
needs. 

In this respect, we find it very gratifying to have the administration emphasize 
that public education is a State and local responsibility. We hope and request 
that you insist upon this. 

We are genuinely concerned about the deficiency of school facilities and we 
recognize the need is nationwide ; but we do not feel this calls for Federal action, 
or that it could be met by Federal financial aid. 

We recognize the financial needs of our schools; but, we believe that Federal 
financial support is untenable in principle, unsound in practice, and in fact, 
unnecessary. 

We agree with the President that the fundamental responsibility for education 
is State and local; but we do not share the view that Federal assistance will 
help these governments do their job nor spur them in it; on the contrary. 

We believe that a clear statement by the Federal Government of disinclination 
to participate in financing the public school system in any of its aspects would 
provide the sharpest spur for the full discharge of State and local responsibility. 

There are a great number of bills already introduced in the Congress this 
session which suggest various Federal financial aids for education, with heavy 
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emphasis on school construction. Most of the bills, conforming to past patterns, 
provide for grants to the States, with varying amounts and formulas. But the 
administration’s own proposal deemphasizes grants in favor of supporting the 
sale of State and local bond issues (8S. 968). 

This particular bill has some interesting propositions, and involves certain 
attitudes with which we are in accord. First, for example, the voluntary aspect 
of State action regarding the proposed Federal assistance is commendable since 
it underscores State decision and responsibility. Second, and for the same 
reason, the mechanics involved could be preferred to a regular grant-in-aid 
program because they require the States and school districts to make use of their 
own usual channels of finacing first, before resort can be taken to the grants 
under title III. And, third, there is a worthy goal in title IV, which aims to 
provoke the States to initiate or develop programs designed to overcome ob- 
stacles to local financing of school construction. This involves the most sig- 
nificant, although the least prominent, suggestion in the bill—the adjustment 
or modification of restrictive tax and debt limits. Here the administration’s pro- 
posal really strikes at the root of the problem. 

However, despite our recognition of the ingenuity and underlying tenets of 
the administration’s bill, we are not addressing ourselves to it, nor to any other 
specific bill. Rather we want to stress the philosophical fundamentals inherent 
in the total problem of adequate public school facilities. 

These fundamentals primarily involve proper intergovernmental relations 
and specifically, the State-local functional and financial responsibility for our 
public schools. The need for facilities and financing is not questioned, although 
there evidently has been some overestimate of the need, and some understate- 
ment of what has already been done by the States and localities. 

Much emphasis has been put on States’ rights in recent years. The States do 
have rights and they ought to be preserved. But there rights are being jeopar- 
dized by the very means which some have thought preserve them Federal aid. 
All rights have corollary responsibilities, and they cannot be discharged by 
proxy. The States must face the fact that only by their own actions can they 
save their own rights. This is a moral issue as well as a practical fiscal prob- 
lem. As long as this issue is avoided, as long as apathy keeps the States receptive 
either to the actuality or to the idea of Federal aid—so long will the essential 
problem be circumvented. 

In connection with the resurgence of concern regarding States’ rights, con- 
siderable attention has been focused on the “strings” attached to Federal grants 
to the States. Rebellion has been against the controls, not against the grants. 
Yet, reaction to the source, or cause, of the controls would be more logical, and 
in the end more effective. The Federal Government has regulated, and un- 
doubtedly will regulate, whenever it subsidizes. Thus, as long as the States 
permit and accept Federal aid, they have only themselves to blame for the con- 
tral its receipt involves. The real point is that Federal assumption of such 
responsibility is neither necessary nor inevitable. 

It is not inevitable if the States assert themselves and their responsibility. 
If the movement already underway in some States, to refuse proposed Federal 
financial aid to education is extended to all, and gathers momentum, it is not 
inevitable. But if this denial is not clear, or not firm, and if a basic change in 
governmental financial support is once made, the Federal Government will be 
looked to, and called upon, to assume more and more of the obligation, whether 
by grants or guarantee of debt purchases. Eventually this could eliminate 
State-local efforts, and a State-local function would then have fallen completely 
into Federal hands. 

There is another avenue of prevention and a highly fitting one, too. Let the 
Federal Government withdraw from the situation, and make it clear that the 
Federal Government is unwilling to participate in any financial responsibility 
for the public school system and its facilities. This wuold be a real service 
to State sovereignty. 

Neither the problem nor the job is the Federal Government’s. The need for 
school construction is a long-term, continuing problem. Temporizing Federal 
grants will neither help nor hasten, and could hinder, the permanent solution. 
The solution is State action—and this will come faster and be more effective 
if the Federal Government stays out. 

The source of the problem is the willingness and mechanics for State-local 
financing. But the capacity is there. The February 25 issue of the New York 
Times quoted a subcommittee report to the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations which gives uncompromising substantiation on this score: 
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“We have been unable to find a State which cannot afford to make more money 
available to its schools or which is economically unable to support an adequate 
school system.” 

The Federal Government has no resources from which to make grants except 
what it first takes from the people of the States. It is a contradiction in logic to 
assume the people at home can be better or more quickly served by getting their 
own money back as grants from Washington than they would be by applying their 
Own money directly to their own needs. 

The obstacles to greater use of the capacity which already exists, and should be 
tapped, at the State-local level are varied. Overcoming them will require reex- 
amination of State tax policy regarding tax limits or exemptions, better utiliza- 
tion of various tax resources, the revision of local property assessment practices 
and State limitations on debt financing of capital expenditures, in a more efficient 
organization of school districts, or in a combination of these. None of these will 
be helped by Federal aid, or the creation of a Federal market for State and school 
district bonds. They will be solved only by courageous public officials and well- 
informed voters facing their own problems. We do not underestimate the need 
for action, but we do say it must be taken at the State-local level. 

On this need for fiscal house-cleaning and modernization, and with respect to 
proposals for Federal school construction grants, Mr. Frank C. Moore, the chair- 
man of the New York Board of Equalization and Assessment said recently :* 

“We cannot have strong local government anywhere in the Nation unless we 
eliminate the obstacles, legal and otherwise, which prevent our localities from 
exercising their full fiscal strength. As we bring closer together the power to 
spend and the responsibility for raising the moneys so spent, we shall improve the 
quality and decrease the cost of our local governments.” 

Strong and responsible local government is the core of our democracy. Con- 
centration of political power, of fiscal and economic control in the Federal Govern- 
ment is the ultimate enemy of our people and our way of life. Incentives in that 
direction should be stopped at the stage of inspiration. 

You have this opportunity now with respect to the various proposals before the 
Congress for Federal aid for school construction. We urge you to oppose those 
proposals, but to encourage their aim. That aim is to get more schools built. 
And we believe this can best be given impetus, and that the principles implicit in 
the Administration’s bill can best be honored, first, by disavowal on the part of 
the Federal Government of any responsibility, any need, and any willingness to 
nndertake financial support of public school system; and second, by a renewed 
emphasis that the job is a State-local job, and that the States are expected to do it. 


Chairman Barven. Dr. Swan, I am sorry to have interrupted you. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RALPH C. SWAN, ACTING STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, HARRISBURG, PA., ACCOMPANIED 
BY CAPT. RUSSELL A. BARTMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, STATE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING AUTHORITY, HARRISBURG, PA— 
Resumed 


Dr. Swan. That is all right, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. Dr. Carroll was on a pretty tight schedule, and 
T could not hold him over until tomorrow. Fe said he had to go back. 

Dr. Swan. No objection, sir. 

Chairman Barven. Are there any questions, Mr. Kelley ? 

Mr. Ketiey. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing that disturbs me, but 
I am going to yield to Mr. Kearns for a question at this time. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Mr. Kelley. 

I was sorry I did not get to hear your testimony. I had to go to 
another committee hearing. In looking your testimony over, i am 
certainly very happy to see that you are minded to the grant-in-aid 
program. 


1 Refore the County Officers Association ; quote from the New York Times, Feb. 25, 1955. 
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On page 6 of your brief, in the third paragraph, you mentioned the 
idea of Federal aid being substituted for State and local effort. 

As we know, the State authority which we have in Pennsylvania 
really blasted the trail on that program. 

I believe there would be no difficulty, if the law were enacted, with 
regard to the problem mentioned. If there were a $50 million balance 
in that fund and Pennsylvania needed $250 million of Federal aid, 
and if they raised $250 million of their own, there is no reason why the 
balance in the present school construction operation could not be 
applied for debt so far as the State of Pennsylvania was concerned, 
because you would be allocating to the district where you were going 
to build schools anyway, as the chief school officer. 

Dr. Swan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ketiry. Pardon me. I do not think that was in the third 
paragraph, but in the second. 

Mr. Kearns. But he goes on to the third paragraph. 

The impression, Mr. Kelley, was that any money in that fund could 
not be considered as part of the 50-50 matching program. 

Dr. Swan. Captain Bartman, can you answer that, please? 

Captain Barrman. I am not sure I fully understand your question. 

Mr. Kearns. Read the second paragraph, if you will, and tell us 
what you mean by it. 

Dr. Swan. Beginning with “It is not clear.” 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, “It is not clear.” 

Dr. Swan. The first statement is whether the allocation would be 
applied to a project, thus reducing the cost of the project, and the 
remaining amount of the project would be financed by the authority 
method. 

Mr. Kearns. In answer to that, in the President’s bill it is almost 
mandatory in title II that you must have an authority. 

Dr. Swan. That is correct. 

Mr. Kearns. In our bill we do not suggest you put up an authority. 
You can channel it through your regular State school officer. 

Dr. Swan. Yes. 

Mr. Kearns. That would be at your discretion, as to how the pro- 
gram was working, and not ours. 

Captain Bartman. I think Dr. Swan’s point, Mr. Kearns, is that it 
was questionable in our minds as to whether the matching of Federal 
money could be provided through an authority method. 

Mr. Kearns. Surely. 

Dr. Swan. That is the question. 

Captain Barrman. If that is possible then there is no question 
about it. 

Mr. Kearns. If you want to process it through Dr. Swan it would 
be all right. If you want to let it go through your authority we do 
not make any distinction at all. If you had a $50 million balance it 
could be well applied to the $250 million you would need to do your 
$500 million job. 

Captain Barrman. It was the phrase “balance” that confused me 
a little bit, because we never have a balance. We would have to raise 
it by the sale of bonds. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 
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Mr. Ketiry. Then it could be done. You could use the money 
raised by the Authority to match the Federal Government funds; is 
that right? 

Dr. Swan. Yes; it very easily could be done. Our question was 
whether that would be acceptable matching of funds. 

Mr. Ketury. I did not know that it would not. Did you? 

Dr. Swan. No. 

Mr. Kearns. It is the State plan. It is up to you. Is that right, 
Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes. Mr. Chairman? 

Will you yield ? 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Bailey comes next. 

Mr. Batxey. I will yield to Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Meroatr. I was not trying to interject myself into this, except 
to discuss this point that has been brought up by Mr. Kearns. We 
did not have the benefit of hearing Mr. Bailey. 

Dr. Swan. Iam sorry. I had his testimony and you did not have 
that benefit. 

Mr. Mercaur. I understand how this came up. As one who par- 
ticipated in the subcommittee’s work in drafting or at least suggesting 
some of the parts of Mr. Kearns’ and Mr. Bailey’s bill here I feel that 
we did intend that such an authority as Pennsylvania or Georgia has 
would be able to participate as the State agency, just as the State 
agency that North Ciouten has would be able to participate. But 
if there is any question about it 1 think we should take a new look at 
that bill. When we hear from the counsel or Mr. Bailey we will give 
careful consideration to the suggested amendment. 

Dr. Swan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. As one member of this committee I feel that the 
participation of an authority on the part of a State should be possible 
for matching funds just as the participation of a local school district 
would be possible, and we should draft our legislation to take care 
of that. 

Dr. Swan. From reading the bill the question was in our minds. 
Thus the statement. So that it is not overlooked, as you indicate, it 
should be considered. 2 

Mr. Mercacr. I think it should have been brought up. If there is 
any question about it I feel that we should clarify it. Thank you. 

Mr. Ketter. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Barey. I yield. 

Mr. Ketzey. In the State of Pennsylvania would there be any 
difficulty in the State law on that matter, as to the use of authority 
funds to match Federal funds? Would the State law permit that, 
under the authority ¢ 

Captain Barrman. I think I can answer that, sir. Under the State 
Public School Building Authority Act there is a provision—let us 
say an enabling clause—that permits the authority to take advantage 
of any Federal aid that may be forthcoming. 

Mr. Ketrry. Then there would be no difficulty there. 

Captain Barrman. It would be my judgment that there would be 
no difficulty, although I would naturally want to review it more com- 
pletely than I have, not anticipating your question. I think it is well 
covered, in my judgment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Bamey. Mr. Chairman, since I am at liberty to do so, since 
most everyone who wanted to make a point has done so, may I say to 
the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania that I think he has 
made an excellent presentation. 

Dr. Swan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Batrey. I had some questions in my mind which mostly have 
been cleared up by the questions asked by Mr. Kearns, Mr. Metcalf, 
and Mr. Kelley. 

I want you to understand that under the provisions of H. R. 14 
and H. R. 15, the beauty of that arrangement is that we are leaving 
it to the States, and if you have the legal authority set up in Penn- 
sylvania whereby you could integrate the Federal grants in aid with 
your construction, well and good. What we thought there was that 
the superintendent of schools of any particular State knew more 
of the details than the Congress or the members of this committee 
could hope to learn, as to all of the States, and that you would submit 
to the Federal Commissioner of Education a State plan. If you find 
it integrates with your construction plan that is perfectly all right. 

The idea is that we are leaving that matter strictly to the State 
authorities, and they cooperate with their lower school groups. For 
instance, your county unit, or your township unit and your municipal 
school boards, or your city boards. So, the thought there was that 
we wanted to keep the Federal Government out of any interference. 
In other words, under that plan it would not be necessary for a Fed- 
eral inspector to ever set foot in the State of Pennsylvania, so long as 
you satisfied the Federal Commissioner, the Administrator and the 
Congress that you are matching those funds on a dollar for dollar basis 
with the Federal Government. We are leaving to you the privilege 
of saying how you will divide it up among the school units in your 
State. Some districts will need more than 50 percent matching, and 
that is all in your hands. 

Dr. Swan. We have had a lot of experience in recent years with 
that in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Barter. That is the object of H. R. 14 and H. R. 15. 

Dr. Swan. Yes; I agree with you. 

Mr. Barry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Elliott, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Exxtorr. No; I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I only wish 
to say to the gentleman that I think his testimony has been very help- 
ful and very instructive. 

Dr. Swan. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions either, but I do want to agree 
with Mr. Elliott that your testimony has made a contribution to the 
committee. Even as long as these hearings have gone on, I have 
gained some new insight into the legislation that is before us, and I 
thank you for bringing it to our attention. 

Dr. Swan. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Bowler, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Bowter. There was one thing that I was very much concerned 
about, but I think it has been cleared up here. The city of Chicago 
has just finished the last $50 million bond set up for school buildings. 
On April 5 we passed another bond issue of $50 million. 

Now, the State of Llinois does not cooperate very much with the 
city of Chicago. We are ready, willing, and able, and we have $50 
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million available, but if we have to clear through the commissioner of 
education of the State and he fails to cooperate with us, how are we 
going to get some moneys from the Federal Government with which 
to match the moneys that we have? That is what I am concerned 
about. I was hoping that there would be an amendment put in the bill 
whereby we could bypass the commissioner of education in any State, 
provided we had the matching money available in a city or a district 
within a State. 

Mr. Barry. H. R. 14 and H. R. 15 have provisions in there whereby 
a school board may have access to the funds—— 

Mr. Bowter. Then that is all right, just so we have some method 
by which we can spend this money in order to provide schools and 
schoolrooms, as we are very anxious to do that. 

Mr. Bartzy. That provision is in those bills, Mr. Bowler. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. McConnell, do you have any questions? 

Mr. McConnett. Dr. Swan, I am trying to understand what your 
philosophy or your approach is, and I do not get it from your testi- 
mony. I take it that you consider that we have a serious classroom 
shortage in this country at the present time; is that correct ? 

Dr. Swan. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. McConne tt. I also take it that you favor one approach to this 
problem, which is some type of Federal grant; is that correct? 

Dr. Swan. I believe my testimony reveals that there is a need for 
Federal grants to States which have this problem, and even the 
wealthier States are finding it almost impossible to provide all the 
schools facilities which are required. 

Mr. McConnetu. Are you ruling out any other type of approach 
to it than just a Federal grant? You have deleted everything else so 
far that has been suggested except the Federal Government grant. 
That is why I wondered what your thinking was about this. 

Dr. Swan. We feel that the chief help which could come to a State 
would be in the form of a grant for aid to it. 

Mr. McConnetu. You must realize, with the situation the way it 
is, that we may not be able to get the sizable enough grant which you 
speak of to do more than, you might say, loosen up a bit of this short- 
age, or to correct a bit of this shortage. Now, you close the door to 
anything else beyond that which would stimulate some action in the 
States. You say that it is a State matter in the general part of your 
presentation. | 

Dr. Swan. Of course, working in the department of public instruc- 
tion for the past few years, and being responsible for the building 
program, and listening to the school boards, it is difficult for me to say 
that we need stimulation. At the present time we have applications 
for school-building projects totaling $200 million from school dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania, applications on which we can take no action 
because of the lack of funds and because of the lack of permission 
from one general assembly to approve beyond what we have already 

rovided. 
2 Mr. FretincHuysen. Will you yield, Mr. McConnell? 

Mr. McConnetu. Yes. 

Mr. FrRetInGHUYSEN. It seems to me that you are testifying that the 
State school authority project works well and contributes substan- 
tially to the cleaning up of the shortage of classrooms in Pennsylvania. 
And yet you disapprove of having an authority as one of the other 
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devices that might be considered in relation to Federal assistance. 
Would not Federal assistance improve your own authority in the 
servicing of the debt? 

Dr. Swan. Yes, it probably would, but I think I have said in my 
testimony that I do not believe it is right that there should be any 
particular type forced on any of the States, and that the States 
should be free to use the program as they see fit. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You are mistaken if you think that there is 
only a single technique proposed in the President’s proposal, or that 
anything 1s imposed in any way on any State. It is purely volun- 
tary. ‘That is merely one of the methods by which Federal assistance 
can be provided. 

Dr. Swan. I do not find from my reading of the bill that there is 
a blanket 

Mr. FrevincuvuyseEn [interposing]. I said there was no forced im- 
position of authority on any State that did not want it, which is what, 
apparently, you think is in the bill. 

Dr. Swan. I am of the impression that to profit any at all a State 
would have to use that method, and I understand many of the States 
would expect to do so. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You are mistaken, I think, Doctor. 

Thank you, Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. McConne ut. Let us take title I as an example. Title I would 
be of limited usefulness you say here on page 5 of your statement. 
You also say: 

Those school districts which are able to demonstrate their ability to finance 
lease rentals out of current revenues are, increasingly, in recent months being 
able to sell authority bonds at rates under or close to the limit provided in the 
bill. Those who cannot demonstrate ability to meet annual charges are unable 
to proceed under either the terms of our State regulations or those contained 
in H. R, 3770. 

What do you mean when you say, “Title I would he of limited 
usefulness”? There must be some districts which are districts which 
are able to finance lease rentals, but cannot finance them at a less 
amount than 3 to 4 percent. Would you close the door on them? 

Dr. Swan. We have, of course, both the municipal authority and 
the State public school building authority. As to the State public 
school building authority in Pennsylvania, if the district is able to 

ay its share we can finance the project, and we say that there would 
S limited value to it if we can already perform it in Pennsylvania 
through our State public school building authority. 

Mr- McConneu. Are you saying here that there would not be a 
single district in Pennsylvania which could make use of title I, that 
is, with the Government purchasing bonds for 34 percent, approxi- 
mately ¢ 

= ie Well, I expect that there would be a single district that 
might profit from it. 

Mr. McConnetu. In other words, there would be some use, then, 
of also having that method in here, would there not? 

Dr. Swan. Yes, some use, but as I said in the first statement, it 
would be limited. 

Mr. McConnett. Then we cannot leave that method out, can we? 

Dr. Swan. No. 

Mr. McConnett. And this bill is not framed just for the State of 
Pennsylvania but for all of the 48 States ? 
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Dr. Swan. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. McConne.t. So, your approach would be that there are some 
techniques or methods that we might well make use of in order to pro- 
vide classrooms for the children in order to break this bottleneck which 
is causing so much trouble; is not that correct, Doctor? 

Dr. Swan. I think that is correct. 

Mr. McConnext. I will not continue with this. There are several 
other points in here that I might take up, but I think the point has 
been made by Dr. Swan in his discussion here that there are various 
methods in the proposals which could be used. It may be that there 
should be some change in their application, but I am opposed to the 
view that there is only one approach to this whole problem. I think 
when we do take that view we are limiting ourselves, and just length- 
ening or extending the time until the children of this country will be 
provided with classrooms. 

That is my philosophy, my theory, and my belief, and I cannot see 
this idea that only by a Federal handout in some way can this problem 
be fully sovled. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, you do not mean your testimony to go beyond 
Pennsylvania, do you, in this recommendation for Federal aid on the 
ground of need and the capacity of the States to meet their own needs? 

Dr. Swan. I would say that I have attempted to speak of this only 
from our experience in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am sorry the time is so short, Doctor, but I am going 
to ask you two questions based on the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
report of the Pennsylvania Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, dated January 1955. Do you agree with this statement of the 
commission : 

As one of the wealthier States with a comparatively moderate total of State 
and local taxes in relation to population and income, Pennsylvania has adequate 
economic and financial resources to bear the entire costs of Federal-aid pro- 
grams, 

Do you agree with that? 

Dr. Swan. Iam not certain as to what is meant by the latter part of 
that, “Federal-aid programs.” 

Mr. Gwinn. It just refers to Federal-aid programs generally and 
later it specifically refers to the schools, 

Dr. Swan. I believe that is correct, as I understand it. 

Mr. Gwinn. And then there is this statement: 

As one of the wealthier States and because of the manner in which Federal 
grants are distributed among the States, the Federal-aid programs are costing 
the citizens of Pennsylvania much more than they are receiving. 

Do you agree to that ? 

Dr. Swan. That is correct. 

Chairman Barpen. Dr. Swan, do you have anything further you 
want to insert in the record ¢ 

Dr. Swan. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman, nothing more than my 
testimony. 

Chairman Barpen. All right; the committee will adjourn until to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 1:25 p. m., the committee adjourned until Thurs- 
day, May 12, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Graham A. Barden presiding. 

Present: Representatives Barden, Bailey, Perkins, Wier, Elliott, 
Landrum, Metcalf, Green, McConnell, Gwinn, Smith, Bosch, Holt, 
Wainwright, Frelinghuysen, and Coon. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, minor- 
ity clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel; and Russell C. Der- 
rickson, chief investigator. 

Chairman Barpen. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We have Mr. E. Ross Anderson, of Boston, and Mr. William J. 
Deegan, of Boston, before the committee. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Before we hear from the witnesses I wonder 
if I may be permitted to make a very brief observation. 

It is an observation and also a complaint. I received from the clerk 
of the committee, Mr. Hussey, a letter this morning informing me 
that the committee yesterday agreed to 5 more days, today, tomorrow, 
und Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, for hearings of this com- 
inittee. That was not my understanding. 

My understanding was that we were supposed to have 2 hours a day 
for 5 days, and then see whether we should conclude the public hear- 
ings on these bills. 

Chairman Barpen. Now just a second. I dictated to the stenog- 
rapher the exact wording and put that in a letter. 

Mr. Frectincuuysen. Could I call attention to the fact that we now 
have 20 minutes before the House meets? I do not consider that a 
day of hearing. I am certainly not one of those, if there are any on 
this committee, who has attempted to stall. I do think there is sub- 
stantial testimony still to be heard from witnesses, and if we have 20 
minutes to consider it, I do not consider that a day of committee 
hearings. 

Chairman Barpen. Let me say to Mr. Frelinghuysen that is ex- 
actly what I was anticipating yesterday and the reason my position 
was as it was. I had no idea that the House would continue its 10 
and 11 o’clock sessions. I can go along with the gentleman’s point of 
view up to the point that he questions what actually happened 
yesterday. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. What I am complaining about, and I am cer- 
tainly not complaining about any action on the part of the chairman, 
is that as a practical matter we minority members of the committee 
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have no time for any questions of any witnesses if we meet for 20 
minutes a day. It is an impossibility. 

In a 2-hour period we have precious little time to ask questions that 
are of considerable importance, to us at least. I agree 100 percent 
that it is no one’s fault on this committee that the House is meeting 
early, and may meet early next week, but it is for that reason that I 
suggested we should be allowed a certain number of hours of testimony 
before we decide whether to conclude hearings, and not an arbitrary 
number of days. We might meet at 10 o’clock on one of those days 
next week. Does it mean that we have met if we just convene and 
then adjourn in 5 minutes? 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Chairman, I believe in the course of the discus- 
sion yesterday Mr. Frelinghuysen brought up the fact that we had no 
idea of whether we would meet at 10 or 11 o’clock, and it was. for 
that reason that we said that we would then go into executive session 
again on Tuesday to determine future agenda and activities of the 
committee, and set a date at which the hearings could end. 

If we only meet for 20 minutes a day in the next 5 days, we are 
not bound to end the hearings but we will have just determined how 
far along we are and when we have an end in sight. That is the 
reason that we had another meeting scheduled. It was just to take 
care of this contingency. 

Mr. Frevineuvuysen. As long as we can have some reasonable guar- 
anty that we will get 10 hours of committee hearings before we con- 
clude, I will be satisfied. I just feel that we are under a severe 
handicap meeting as we are, and having perhaps 15 or 20 minutes 
to hear 3 witnesses. 

Mr. Battry. May I make an observation? Is there any reason why 
this committee could not convene at 9:30 o’clock instead of 10? 

Mr. Fre.ttncuuysen. I would come at 9 if that were agreeable to the 
rest of the committee. I would like to hear the rest of the witnesses. 

Mr. Wier. That just leads up to the fact that it looks like now we 
are not going to have 20 minutes for the witnesses, but here is what 
you are up against. We would have had a full hour if the chairman 
was able to have enough members here to call a meeting. Now, if this 
is going to be on an hourly basis, what is to prevent a considerable 
number of these members of the committee from not showing up? 

Mr. Frevttnenvysen. I do not think we have to have a quorum to 
begin, in the first place, and if we did we might not be able to meet 
at all. But I do not think that is necessary. We could meet with a 
minimum number. 

Mr. Wier. I was here at 10 o’clock in this office. 

Chairman Barpen. Now, gentlemen, I did my best yesterday to 
get this thing settled. It is no news to the committee that I have 
always opposed this thing of dropping a deadline, because I have 
been chairman of enough committees long enough to know that it is 
not a very practical way to legislate. 

It is definitely true that the committee is always subject, when it is 
transacting official business, to a point of no quorum, if anyone sees 
fit to raise it. Ihave not paid any attention to the question of quorum, 
and I have tried as best I could to see that there were sufficient mem- 
bers here to justify a witness to testify. After all, we are not giving 
the witness so much an opportunity to talk as we are in search of 
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information to help us. That is the way I look at witnesses appearing 
before this committee. 

Now, yesterday when I dictated the statement to the stenographer, 
I certainly did not whisper it, and I am satisfied everybody on the 
committee heard it. The 2-hour question was discussed and argument 
ensued over that. 

So I do not know how I could have done anything other than to 
express the will of the committee, and that was to dictate exactly 
what I did in the presence of the committee. 

Mr. Frev_incHuysEN. Maybe I should confess that I was not actually 
here at the time of the formal wording of the letter which I received 
this morning. All I am trying to do is to register a complaint if we 
junior members on the minority side are not given a chance to ques- 
tion witnesses, or if witnesses are not given a chance to testify because 
of the lack of time. 

In executive session if we can agree to go on so as to have 10 hours 
of hearing starting today, I would have no objection. 

Mr. Battey. We can continue this morning until there is a quorum 
call. 

Chairman Barpven. If we do not complete your testimony today, 
Mr. Anderson, would it be possible for you to return ? 

Mr. Anperson. We would be very pleased. 

Chairman Barven. Will you identify yourself for the reporter? 
We will go as long as we can on this. 


STATEMENTS OF E. ROSS ANDERSON, BOSTON, MASS. ; AND WILLIAM 
J. DEEGAN, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
did not know until Tuesday that we were going to have the D yay 
of appearing before this committee, and inasmuch as we had to be in 
Boston yesterday with a very busy schedule, we did not get a prepared 
statement, for which I apologize. 

Under the pressure of time I will try to tell our story very quickly 
and in a rather rough manner because it is extemporaneous, as you will 
appreciate. 

Mr. Wier. Would you identify yourself? I heard your background 
but I did not hear your connection with education. 

Mr. Anperson. [I happen to be the senior partner of Anderson, 
Nichols & Co. of Boston, who are architectural engineers. Mr. 
Deegan is executive vice president of Structo Schools Corp., of which 
I happen to hold the presidency also. 

Our connection with education is merely that of our interest of 
the physical facilities, that of providing adequate classrooms at a 
cost and with a plan which will permit communities throughout the 
country to obtain the classrooms which they so badly need today. 

Mr Wire. Thank you. 

Mr. AnbDerson. As the chairman said, we approached this problem 
some 6 years ago quite accidently. I happened to be put on a school 
committee hike 1 was away, and I came back to my hometown and 
found that I was on a school committee. 

Because of the work in which I am involved, my interest naturally 
gravitated to the physical, to the structure, the school buildings 
themselves rather than the academic. So I became suddenly inter- 
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ested in school buildings and I made a study of the school buildings 
in my own State, Massachusetts. 

What I found there caused me to go on farther into the surround- 
ing States, the New England States. Then with increasing interest 
we conducted a survey nationally, and in Europe, over a period of 
about 18 months in which we had our engineers as they were engaged 
in work all over the country and in Europe make a survey of school- 
building construction. 

From that data we pulled it together and developed the criteria 
which we felt should be incorporated in school buildings. 

No. 1, we found that at that time we could foresee this tremendous 
flux and demand for school buildings. We also became aware of the 
financial position of many, many communities, who were fast reach- 
ing their debt limit, and the problems they were going to have in the 
financing of schools. 

So we felt that we should develop a program if we were going to 
help solve this problem. It was not only the building of the struc- 
ture but a program which would enable communities to obtain the 
classrooms which they needed. 

The first thing we did was to design a building, or a type of struc- 
ture which would fit the program. We spent over 2 years on that. 
We brought out designs and then analyzed them and threw those 
away and brought out others. 

In the meantime, Mr. Deegan, who was city manager of Quincy, 
Mass., was also involved in this problem. It was primarily from the 
standpoint of Quincy, but their problems were very much the same 
as the national problem which we had been investigating. He wanted 


schools at a price which Quincy could pay, and so he had been looking 


at it from the municipal, fiscal point of view. We gravitated together, 
and from that we conceived the idea of organizing what today is the 
Structo Schools Corp., to try and do our part toward making it pos- 
sible for the communities throughout the country to obtain schools. 

Now, from this criteria which we developed, we felt that there 
were certain elements which must be incorporated in any design. 

No. 1 was that it should be at the lowest cost possible consistent with 
high standards of construction, very high standards of construction. 

No. 2, it must meet all building codes wherever they might be in 
the country. 

No. 3, it should adapt itself to the educational programs which were 
changing at that time, and have continued to change, so that they 
would be adaptable to the many educational programs which we had 
been confronted with. 

No. 4, the structure should be flexible. They should lend them- 
selves not only to flexibility in educational curriculum but physically, 
and from that point we decided to design them on a modular basis, 
putting it very simply, like building blocks. 

So we designed a base unit. Now from that base unit that can be 
expanded to meet any number of classrooms up to 40 or 50 if necessary. 
But it must not only be flexible from the standpoint of being expan- 
sible, but it must be flexible to take care of a situation which we dis- 
covered in Chicago, and some other cities, in which certain areas of 
the community had had a large student population in the elementary 
grade at one time, and at the time that we saw it that population had 
moved over to another section. 
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So we found schools in which “X” number of classrooms were not 
being used, and yet over here there was a tremendous need for class- 
rooms which were not available. So it should be flexible in the nenpert 
that we could take some classrooms from this side of the city, where 
they are not required, and put them over here at a minimum cost. 

Therefore, we have designed a type of structure which can be ex- 
pansible and can be demounted and moved over to another area, that 
is if need be. 

The next point was that the atmosphere of that classroom should 
be esthetically and practically adapted to the child. It should be at- 
tractive and the environmental conditions within the classroom 
should be as perfect as can be made within practical requirements. 

As an illustration of that, I found that in many schools the tempera- 
ture of the classroom was such that one would be 68° and the other 
85°, depending upon the particular feelings of the teacher in that 
room. I found that in many of the schools, particularly in those areas 
of the country in which we had cold weather, and in which they would 
step up the heat, in these 85° temperatures classrooms the air was so 
dry that it was affecting the tender membranes of the children, caus- 
ing sneezing and ostensible colds. 

Therefore, I felt that it was necessary to keep control of that air, 
not only temperaturewise but also to control the humidity in order 
to give the proper environmental conditions. 

So in this design we have tried to incorporate every known engi- 
neering development scientifically and structurally at a price which is 
half, or less than half, of the present national average in the cost of 
building schools. 

Chairman Barpen. Could I ask you how many engineers you have 
in your setup ? 

Mr. Anperson. We have something over 400, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, we spent a year and a half in making this survey ana we have 
spent what amounts to practically 4144 years of dreaming and working 
on this design and plan. I have been over on the structural and physi- 
cal side of it and Mr. Deegan has been on the fiscal side of it. The 
buildings themselves are such that we are ready today, and we are 
already starting on some test projects, both for public schools and for 
private schools. 

We felt that the plan should incorporate the highest grade of mate- 
rials and all of the structural elements of the school are made by 
leading manufacturers. The same applies to the equipment and the 
furniture. 

So today we are in a position to supply schools to communities which 
are as modern and as practical as can be developed, in our opinion, 
and on a basis in which the communities can get them. 

In other words, they can buy them outright if they have the money, 
and we will rent them to them in those areas in which the State laws 
will permit them to rent, which is not all of the States as you gentle- 
men well know, or we will fund them over a long period of time; that 
is 38 years. 

Now, in the interest of time, I think that I will turn the rest of our 
presentation over to Mr. Deegan. I would like to go on for some time 
about the physical parts of these school buildings, but I know you 
gentlemen are busy and we are against a time limit, so Mr. Deegan, if 
you will carry on the fiscal side of it. 
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Mr. Dercan. My name is William J. Deegan, Jr., and I am the 
executive vice president of Structo Schools Corp., 1 State Street, 
Boston. 

By now you gentleman have all heard all of these arguments about 
the statistics regarding the schools, and I am not going to try to con- 
tribute anything to it or add to the arguments of the opponents or 
proponents of Federal aid to school construction. 

I do, however, believe that I might call your attention to a point of 
view in the situation which you may not have picked up from other 
witnesses. My professional reoes is that of a public profes- 
sional administrator. For more than 20 years I served as city man- 
ager in the South and Midwest, and recently in New England for the 
past 5 or 6 years. 

For that period of time I have actually been on the frontline of try- 
ing to raise the money and spread the taxes on the tax rolls to pay for 
the cost of capital improvement in communities, including school 
buildings. I know what a difficult situation it is at the local level, 
whether it be school district, city council, board of selectmen, or what- 
ever it may be. 

As a result of that experience, I just cannot accept some of these 
academic arguments that are going on and have probably been pre- 
sented to you on either side of this argument of Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

There are several facts, I think, which I will not argue with, and 
I do not believe you will. The first is that we need a large number of 
classrooms quickly. Secondly, they are going to cost a lot of money, 
and I do not think anyone can argue that particular point. 

Historically, as you gentlemen well know, capital improvements, 
and particularly that for school buildings, have been financed by the 
issuance by the local community or local taxing unit of general 
obligation bonds. To them has been pledged the full faith and credit 
of the community to pay off those bonds. ; 

Forty-seven of the States have some limit on the number of those 
bonds that may be outstanding at any one time. Twenty-six of the 
States provide it through constitutional provisions and 21 of them 
through legislative provisions. 

It has been reliably estimated for us by some of the leading banks, 
that the total legal borrowing capacity of all of the taxing districts 
which can or should build school buildings is about $35 billion. There 
is outstanding as of now about $31) billion to $32 billion in bonds 
that have been issued for other public improvements. 

The rate of annual retirement is about $2 billion, or $214 billion. 
Therefore, as of now, we have about 414 billion to $5 billion this year, 
and another $2 billion or $21, billion a year thereafter to finance school 
construction by local borrowing capacity. 

You are just as familiar as I am with the prediction that we need 
$32 billion worth of schools, $50 billion worth of local roads and 
highways, and another $30 billion worth of capital improvements 
at the local level in the next 10 years. 

Now, it is obvious that with something like $132 billion require- 
ment in 10 years, and $2 billion a year ability, the local communities 
just cannot do it. Educators in their printed publications have 
lithely said that these legal and statutory debt limits, or borrowing 
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limits, are archaic and unrealistic. I do not think anyone recognizes 
that any quicker than a city manager does. 

But the thing that they may not recognize is that changing them 
is a very realistic problem. You gentlemen, as Members of Congress, 
know that. You just do not have constitutional conventions tomorrow, 
or you do not get a legislature to change the borrowing capacity of 
cities and towns in your State overnight. 

I have tried it and I know. It took 214 to 3 years to get the bor- 
rowing capacity of Massachusetts cities changed by the legislature. 
There are some States that have tried to get constitutional conven- 
tions for 70 years unsuccessfully. 

So there is a very realistic problem in meeting this need by raising 
the archaic or unrealistic borrowing limits, if you want to say so. We 
know and we realize physically that there are areas in which children 
are bemg presented to the school system today and they cannot get in. 

Last year, I think, or in February of this year, the United States 
Department of Education reported that about 2,600,000 children tried 
to enter the school] system in excess of the normal capacity of the build- 
ings. I have seen them in 2-shift schools, 3 shifts, 4 shifts, and you 
gentlemen have, too. You have seen them going to school in garages, 
warehouses, private residences, converted hotels, and apartments, and 
that is true of almost all over the country. 

It raises this obvious question: If we cannot get our borrowing lim- 
its raised, and if we cannot find an additional substitute source of 
taxation, and all of our States are not going to adopt sales taxes or 
their counterparts—we are debating that in Massachusetts now unsuc- 
cessfully—if we cannot get Federal aid to education on a reasonable 
basis, how are we going to build schools? 

We say that there is only one practical answer, and you can get the 
money from private sources, from private capital. But how do you 
go about getting the money from private capital to build school build- 
ings? That is in an amount sufficient to meet the critical needs. For 
the past 3 or 4 years I have been trying to find the way that you could 
get at this terrific resource of private capital that we have in the coun- 
try and get them willing and interested in investing in school build- 
ings. One of the first things they said to me was that they are not a 
bit interested in investing private funds in stone and mortar monu- 
ments to some architect, or some mayor, or some school committee, or 
some school superintendent, nor are they interested or willing to invest 
funds in these educational monstrosities that competent consultants 
say are going to be straitjackets in another two decades. 

We are actually building school buildings today all over the country 
that educators say will be unusable 20 years from now because of 
changing educational techniques. We are building fixed, rigid masonry 
structures that cannot change as the educational requirements change. 

I think that you can hardly expect investors to put funds in these 
buildings when they do not know whether or not this tide of popula- 
tion migration may go over and leave them stranded, or the encroach- 
ment of industry may come and wipe out the residential area that has 
supported the school, or some one of the changing planning functions 
that makes a school district lose its complexion overnight. 

That is like some of these big subsidized housing programs that 
come in. A planning board sits down and figures in the next 5 years 
we are going to need 18 classrooms to serve this area, and subsidized 
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housing project comes in occupied by young people who have not 2 
children per family but 7. 

I had a district in Quincy in which we predicted an 18-roor. school 
on the average statistics of the number of children per family, and 
we built it. The day we opened it we were 4 rooms short. We added 
4 classrooms to the building that year, and 8 this year, and 6 more 
next year, and 6 more the following year. That 18-room school is 
going to be a 40-room school. We even hired psychologists from 
Harvard to go out and see if this was going to be a habit, to see if 
they could find out what the reasoning was for it. 

The only explanation they could give us, one of the fellows said, 
was probably in a facetious remark made by a young G. I. who was 
asked why he had a family of 9 children. The kid said, “They only 
cost me $7. Why not?” 

That is a facetious remark, granted, but it may represent an under- 
lying philosophy in the minds of some of these young people. We 
will not predict what is going to happen anyway to some of these 
situations. 

But we are building monuments around the country and we are 
building them in Massachusetts. We have some schools that are 
costing us $37,000, and $75,000, and $85,000 a classroom. 

Mr. Gwinn. A classroom ? 

Mr. Derean. Yes; and we have one in a neighboring State in New 
England that cost $108,000 a classroom for an elementary school. 
That is a monument to a school board, or mayor, or architect, or a 
school committee. 

Mr. Gwinn. All on the taxpayers’ money ? 

Mr. Dercan. All out of taxpayers’ money. And I happen to be 
chairman of the Governor’s Commission To Investigate School Con- 
struction Costs in the Commonwealth. I have available to me in 
that capacity the facts relating to all of the schools which have been 
built in the Commonwealth in the last 8 years. Some of the expendi- 
tures would just knock your hat off. They are not characteristic of 
Massachusetts alone, because they appear as historical monuments in 
other States, and we have seen many of them around the country. 

There are some areas and some communities that are being very 
realistic and are building schools as cheaply as $18,000 to $30,000 a 
room. The national average, as you know, is somewhere in the 
vicinity of $34,000 to $36,000 per classroom. That is actually a capital 
investment of about $1,200 for each pupil of nominal capacity. 

Mathematically it was interesting not long ago to compute that, if 
we could just cut the cost of school classrooms $40 per pupil, we can 
eliminate $1 billion worth of the need for capital construction in the 
next 10 years. It is just an arithmetical calculation. But it is sur- 
prising to realize that all you need to do is cut the cost $40 per pupil 
and you will save $1 billion. 

Now, the Structo School plan which we have developed, and for 
which I have given up a professional career to help introduce into the 
country, has three basic characteristics: First it provides for a school 
building of very high educational effectiveness and flexibility. Inci- 
dentally, some of these school buildings we have seen, these monu- 
ments, this one I mentioned that-cost $108,000 per classroom, provides 
for 163 square feet of floor area for every pupil that is in that building, 
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California, as you gentlemen know, has a code requirement covering 
schools built with State aid, limited to 55 square feet of floor area per 
pupil in an elementary school, and a very reasonable limitation, 
because a good school can be built providing for 55 square feet of floor 
area per pupil. Yet some of these monuments run 120, 140, or 160 
square feet per pupil at high costs per square foot. 

Actually the guy who has to foot the bill is not so much interested 
in what the building costs per square foot or classroom, but how much 
do we have to invest for each of the children we have to put under a 
roof. These $100,000 classrooms cost $3,300 per pupil. 

It can be done well, and it can be done effectively, and we have 
proven the point at $750 per pupil, or less. 

The second thing that the plan provides is that these buildings are 
Class A, fire-resistive buildings, the original cost of which is low. 
They will meet the building codes in almost any State in the country. 

Thirdly, and more importantly, it provides that these buildings, 
being effective low-cost, will qualify for financing with private funds, 
and we have available to us a sufficient source of private capital to be 
willing to build schools on a lease-rental basis to the communities of 
this country just as rapidly as the productive capacity to do it can be 
marshaled. We have been offered the assistance of some of the Na- 
tion’s leading builders, although it is our plan to generally operate in 
local areas with local contractors through the supervision of local 
architects, and through local finance supervision. 

Mr. McConnetu. Would you teint amplifying your statement 
about this lease-purchase plan ? 

Mr. Drrean. It varies with the laws of the State in about seven 
patterns, Mr. McConnell. But basically, we are willing to build a 
school for a distressed community, to acquire the land if necessary, 
with our own funds, and design a building to meet their education 
needs and to be located at a place where their educational consultant 
says it should go; and if they do not have one we will supply one at 
no cost to them. 

We will examine their fiscal ability to pay and if they have no other 
means of paying for the school building we will construct it and lease 
it to them on an annual rental basis over a period up to 38 years. That 
varies in the States. In some States we may not go beyond 20 years 
and some 30 years. They may pay us, or a trust agency who we would 
designate at the local level, an annual rental. 

In States in which it is legally possible, we will place title to the 
building in escrow with a local trust agency at the time we enter 
into the lease agreement, so that when the debt is amortized they will 
automatically get title. 

If it affects them as it does in a few States by that procedure 
making it an incurrence of debt, we will put that deed in escrow to some 
other local nonprofit organization who will acquire title. 

Mr. Warnwricut. How many of these have you done? 

Mr. Dercan. We have not done any of these actual buildings, al- 
though we have built some 30 buildings, in 7 of which are contained 
all of the facilities of this particular building. 

Mr. Warnwricut. In different areas? 

Mr. Derean. Inthe New England area. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Are you going to be able to supply us with 
information about the legality of these arrangements for the States? 
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Mr. Drrean. We have employed the firm of Caldwell, Marshall, 
Trimble & Mitchell of New York, who as you know are approving 
attorneys, who work around the country, and Chapman & Cutler of 
Chicago for the midwestern area, to ct a national study for us in 
each of the States from which we can learn and could deliver to you 
a legal opinion as to the method in which the type of plan would be 
encompassed in any given State. 

Mr. Warnwricut. I have one other question: Are we going to have 
an opportunity—he is a tremendously valuable and interesting wit- 
ness—to go further? We have had in one of these days on this agree- 
ment exactly 1 hour, a little less than that. 

Mr. Dercan. We are perfectly willing to stay and come back 
tomorrow. 

Chairman Barpen. I wish I had the power that one foolish man 
thought he had who tried to stop the waves. It did not work, and 
I cannot stop the clock. However, let me say that I am sure we 
would be interested in this. If there is no Federal aid available, this 
is the best poor man’s plan I have heard. 

I wonder if you could be here at 9: 30 tomorrow morning? 

Mr. Derean. I can, sir. 

Chairman Barpven. We cannot control the action of the House. 

Mr. Dercan. I might mention to the committee that we have pledged 
to our program at the present time a $100 million private credit line 
from which to work and I will start with that tomorrow. 

Mr. Warnwricut. I would like to express regret that I cannot be 
here tomorrow to continue listening to this interesting witness. 

Chairman Barpen. The committee will recess until tomorrow morn- 


ing at 9: 30 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, the committee adjourned at 11:30 a. m. to reconvene 
at 9:30a.m. Friday, May 13, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 13, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMirrer oN EpucaTion ano Lasor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess at 9:30 a. m., in room 429, 
Hanne Office Building, Hon. Graham A. Barden (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Barden, Bailey, Perkins, Wier, Landrum, 
Metcalf, Green, Roosevelt, Udall, Gwinn, Smith, Kearns, Holt, 
Rhodes, Coon, and Fjare. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, minor- 
ity clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel; and Russell C. Der- 
rickson, chief investigator. 

Chairman Barpen. The committee will come to order. 

We shall resume our hearing. Mr, Deegan, would you continue 
with your statement, please, sir? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. DEEGAN, JR., BOSTON, MASS.—Resumed 


Mr. Dercan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William J. Deegan, Jr., executive vice president of the Structo 
Schools Corp., 1 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Anderson had to go back to Boston last night, 
but he prepared a written statement which is here, a copy of which 
has been given to each member of the committee, and one has been 
given to the reporter. 

It is in a sense a writing of what he stated yesterday. 

Chairman Barpen. Very well. Without objection, that statement 
will be incorporated into the record. Do you want it incorporated 
into the record at this point, and then you follow with the balance of 
your testimony ? 

Mr. Derean. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. Very well. 

(The prepared statement of E. Ross Anderson is as follows:) 


STATEMENT Or E. Ross ANDERSON, BosToN, MASs. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Structo Schools Corp. has been 
formed by Anderson-Nichols & Co., architectural-engineers of Boston, and William 
J. Deegan, Jr., former city manager of the city of Quincy, Mass., for the purpose 
of providing modern, high quality, low-cost expansible school buildings to fill the 
urgent need for classrooms, particularly in the elementary grades, throughout 
the country. 

The Structo Schools program enables school districts to acquire schools quickly 
and on a basis which suits their economic status. 
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This program is the result of 6 years of extensive research and planning of 
the physical buildings, the educational requirements and fiscal ability. 

A national study of school building problems over a period of 18 months pro- 
vided criteria from which the program has evolved. Following this study more 
than 4 years have been devoted to the actual construction design and exploration 
of the productive capacities of the major manufacturers to produce acceptable 
components to meet the modular coordinated design. 

The result of this intensive research, study, and planning is a modular type of 
structure, which can be adapted to almost any topographical condition or site 
planning development. It provides a building which is esthetically attractive, 
fire resistive, of highest quality of materials insuring a minimum cost of main- 
tenance and upkeep during the life of the structure. 

The building plan is readily expandible from a basic four classroom module 
in increments of 1 room up to 40 rooms or more, providing at all stages of 
expansion a well balanced educational unit. Flexibility has been incorporated 
into the structure to the extent that should the student population shift to 
another area classrooms can be transferred from the original site to the location 
of need at a minimum cost. 

The esthetic and environmental atmosphere of the classroom is one of warmth, 
friendliness and comfort to aid and stimulate the desire of the student to 
learn. 

Room temperatures are automatically controlled at the degree of temperature 
the policy of the administrative staff establishes. In addition, humidity control 
is provided in order to insure proper air conditions during heating periods. 
Fresh air is introduced on a controlled basis at the rate of 30 cubie feet per minute 
per pupil and a mechanical exhaust system insuring proper control of exhaust air 
is included as a part of the system. 

Unlike the orthodox classroom, where all daylight is introduced at one side 
of the room, producing glare and uneven light conditions the Structo School 
introduces daylight through prismatic glass evenly over the area of the class- 
room. 

A high standard of artificial light is provided which insures 50 foot-candles of 
light at the working desk level throughout the classroom in daylight hours and 
30 foot-candles after dark. ' 

The use of modular, flexible furniture, convenient cork tackboards, magnetic 
chalk boards and other educational aids contributes to maximum teaching 
flexibility. , 

Special activity areas for students and the staff are provided in each modular 
unit, including clinic, teachers rooms, food preparation facilities, office and stor- 
age space. Auditoriums, gymnasiums, playrooms, cafetoriums multipurpose 
rooms and similar facilities are available where desired. 

The basic modular units can be assembled into one consolidated building or 
assembled in a cluster or campus type of plan. 

All structural components and equipment in Structo Schools are produced by 
already established, nationally known manufacturers and no additional pro- 
ductive capacity need be created to provide for this program. 

The particularly advantageous result of this research and development pro- 
gram is a building which can be erected quickly by any experienced local builder 
at a total cost as much as 50 percent or more below current average construc- 
tion costs. 

Structo Schools Corp. is willing and able to finance this construction, to assist 
in site selection and planning, and to supervise erection and installation of equip- 
ment to insure maximum effectiveness and economy of the modular design. 


Chairman Barpen. You may proceed, Mr. Deegan. 

Mr. Denean. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I have also taken the 
remarks which I made yesterday to the committee and reduced them 
to writing, and they are here also for the use of the committee. 

The prepared statement contains exactly what I said up to the point 
where we terminated yesterday. 

Mr. Chairman, when we adjourned yesterday, I had just mentioned 
that it would be possible to reduce se construction fund require- 
ments quite substantially by reducing the requirements of capital in- 
vestment per pupil to be housed. 

In discussing the ability of private capital to finance school build- 
ings, we ran into some very interesting reactions from banks, invest- 
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ment companies, private investors, the trust agencies, and the like, 
who stated that they were unwilling to spend public funds for these 
uneconomical school projects, and these monumental school buildings. 

They hesitated further to spend money in any appreciable amount 
for the continuation of the so-called one-room school building pro- 
gram. ‘They also raised the question of the propriety and wisdom 
of some of these huge consolidated schools which require the trans- 
portation of pupils over distances as much as 50 to 70 miles, and in 
some instances requiring the child to spend as much time in buses as 
they actually spend in the school buildings. 

We feel that the raising of the borrowing capacity of the local 
taxing units, or substitute forms of taxation on any State or Federal- 
aid program would have a tendency, perhaps, to perpetuate these prac- 
tices, and that private capital, if it invests in school buildings, will 
only do so on a program which is practical educationally, economically, 
and one which will make the greatest cintribution to this field of edu- 
cation. They are not interested in constructing, first, these buildings 
which are being built in some communities under the guise of school 
buildings, but which are basically community-use buildings. We 
have seen some instances in which a building has been tagged as a 
school, but 75 percent of which is actually devoted to community use, 
rather than the direct function of education. We have seen quite a 
few schools, the educational effectiveness of which runs between 30 
and 40 percent. They have put on us a criteria of 65 to 80 percent 
educational effectiveness of the project which they will finance, sir. 

Mr. Wier. Let me ask you a question at this point : 

You say you have found public schools which are being operated for 
school purposes only 30 or 40 percent of the time ? 

Mr. Derean. No; educational effectiveness and the space utiliza- 
tion of the structures. 

Mr. Wier. Well, the thing that disturbs me about that statement is 
that in most States your State administrators and your State statutes 
require a certain number of days for the education of these children 
each year. 

Mr. Dercan. I was not speaking of that category. 

Mr. Wrer. I see. 

Mr. Dercan. I am speaking of the use of a building, and a typical 
example of that is a 6-room school building which was recently built 
in a community in our State which had attached to it a full-scale audi- 
torium, and a gymnasium for a 6-room elementary school. 

Mr. Wier. I see what you mean now—a school operated in accord- 
ance with the law. 

Mr. Derean. Yes,sir. It has a large library attached to that which, 
is really a public library; it has PTA facilities, and of that 6-room, 
so-called school plant, only about 30 percent of it is devoted to the 
functions of education, and 70 percent is devoted to community use. 

We recognize the need for community-use buildings, but we believe 
that it is impractical, with private capital, to build them in the guise 
of school buildings. 

Those conditions which were placed upon us by private capital, puts 
some very realistic limitations upon Mr. Anderson, or anyone else, 
because in designing this building the plan which Mr. Anderson men- 
tioned to you yesterday does meet the limitations imposed by the in- 
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vestors, and the criteria for buildings as educational plants to qualify 
for private funds. 

I mentioned that the building has to have three basic characteris- 
tics. First, it must provide for a school building of a reasonable ad- 
ministrative size unit which is of high educational effectiveness, and 
flexibility. 

Second, it provides for class A fire-resistive buildings, which have 
low initial cost, and a low maintenance and upkeep over a longer-than- 
normal life expectancy. 

Third, it provides for the construction of school buildings by pri- 
vate interests with private funds for those distressed communities 
who may have exhausted currently available resources without need 
for State or Federal aid. 

The high educational effectiveness of the proposed plan comes from 
the research which Mr. Anderson mentioned, and which has been 
placed into this whole program in order to produce an efficient, con- 
venient, and attractive school plant. 

Incidentally, on the side, I might mention that Mr. Anderson’s firm 
has just recently performed the design for these big Texas towers— 
these big radar platforms which are going to be located offshore 
along the Continental Shelf. He had to leave last night to go back 
to Boston to arrange for the launching of the first of those big Texas 
towers, just a week from today. It is quite a fabulous engineering 
project in Texas. 

The building plans which have been developed have been reviewed 
by nationally recognized authorities in the field of education and 
construction, and they are considered as adequately meeting all of 
the desirable standards, and exceeding them in most respects. 

The extreme flexibility of the design permits freedom of selection 
by the local school authorities with respect to sites, shape of the build- 
ing, the number of rooms, and ancillary facilities, rooms for current 
needs, and provisions for future expansion or contraction, or modifi- 
cations as conditions dictate, or enrollment fluctuates. 

The low costs of the building has come from several readily recog- 
nized factors. The high educational effectiveness of the design per- 
mits the elimination of waste space, the use of modular coordination 
in the design, which has eliminated virtually all waste of material, 
and it permits the most effective utilization of construction skills. 

The selection of modular components for the building allows us to 
actually have components manufactured by highly efficient producers 
who make materials readily available at the low costs reflecting pro- 
duction skill and know-how. 

Materials characterized by long life expectancy and minimum main- 
tenance are utilized throughout the building to keep down sustaining 
costs, and insurance expense, 

Secondly, the investors insist that the building which we would 
design would have a reasonable life expectancy of at least 20 percent 
longer than the life of any securities which might be issued against 
it. The fact that the school plan provides a practical, efficient low- 
cost school plant which gives you all of your educational needs at 
prices comparable to commercial practices, qualify this structure for 
private financing on the same terms and sritseoome now employed for 
private industry. 
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This method has the arithmetical advantage of requiring substan- 
tially less payments for amortization during the first years of the 
project than the conventional serial maturity bond issues. 

— to show how this works, the following example may be 
helpful : 

na typical 14-classroom elementary school, built to Massachusetts 
standards, and at the average of 1954 construction costs, financed by 
20-year serial maturity general obligation bond issue, with an interest 
rate of 2.42 percent, the entire project, including interest, would cost 
$691,888.41. The annual average cost of debt service per pupil would 
be $82.36. Actually, during the first year, it would cost $98.45 per 
pupil, and this amount declines until the 11th year, when it reaches 
the annual average and is less thereafter. 

A Structo school of the same capacity, financed on an annual lease 
basis with interest at 3 percent for a 30-year period, the total project 
cost will be $511,295, and the annual debt service cost will be $40.58 
per arr 

That is a byproduct of the peculiar arithmetic involving these 
serially maturing bond issues. You are probably aware that in a 
serially maturing bond issue, you are required to pay 50 percent of 
the a interest charges in the first 30 percent of the life of the 
facility. 

That produces a high early tax impact, steadily declining, of course, 
but it takes on a 20-year issue 11 years until you get to the annual 
average figure. 

I mentioned yesterday that Structo Schools Corp. has available to it 
a construction credit line of $100 million, made available by one of the 
Nation’s leading banks. We are in a position to construct the schools 
for distressed communities with private funds, and to make them 
available at low rental rates per annum. We sincerely believe that in 
so doing we are contributing to the betterment of our Nation, and pre- 
serving our American heritage of equal educational opportunity for 
all children, regardless of race, religion, or creed. 

We offer the facilities of our plan to any recognized and deserving 
school group or organization on equal terms, whether it be a public 
school, a private school, or a parochial school, or whichever type. 

Structo Schools has available, and will offer without additional 
charge, the services of recognized educational consultants, fiscal 
evaluators, and proving attorneys in that order to meet the require- 
ments of any local situation. We expect to operate through the 
facilities of local architects, builders, attorneys, and finance institu- 
tions insofar as possible. Where any or all of these are missing, 
Structo Schools Corp. will supply the service or an acceptable sub- 
stitute. 

This coming Monday, the office of this corporation at No. 1 State 
Street, to answer any further inquiry from the members of the com- 
mittee or anyone who might be interested, such information may be 
obtained after Monday, May 16, 1955, from the offices of the corpora- 
tion at 1 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

That constitutes our statement, Mr. Chairman, and I would be glad 
to answer any questions that the members may care to direct to the 
program. 

r. Barizy. Mr. Deegan, I was interested in your statement yester- 
day, and I would like to have it restated for the record : 
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You mentioned the total bonding capacity, and that is the point I 
want to clear up. 

Was that the total bonding authority of the entire Nation, or was 
that the total bonding authority of the school districts of the Nation? 
You have mentioned a figure of some $35 billion, or $36 billion. 

Mr. Derean. That is right. As we are informed, that $35 billion 
borrowing capacity represents the total legal borrowing capacity under 
existing limitations of cities, towns, counties, and school districts who 
may in one form or another build a school building. 

As you know, there are some cities who do not do it, and some towns 
who do not do it and some counties who do not do it, but that was the 
borrowing capacity of those involved in school construction around 
the country. 

Mr. Battery. Did I understand you to say yesterday that approxi- 
mately $31,500 million of that borrowing capacity is now obligated ¢ 

Mr. Derean. Now obligated ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitry. Leaving approximately $4.5 billion ? 

Mr. Derean. I think the actual figure, as of April 1, was about 
$3.25 billion left unobligated. 

Mr. Battery. When that is obligated all that would be available 
from local school districts would be the annual retirement which, as 
you said, I believe yesterday, was approximately $2 billion? 

Mr. Derean. That is right; it is running between $2.3 billion and 
$2.4 billion, I think, for this past year’s annual amortization. 

Mr. ; Baitey. Do you feel that that would be sufficient working 
capital ¢ 

Tn other words, what I am asking you is: Do you feel that the local 
school districts, with that limited bonding authintty remaining, are 
able to handle the shortage of existing classrooms ? 

Mr. Derean. I might say this, sir: If all of that borrowing capacity 
could be devoted exclusively to the construction of schools, and if all 
of the school districts took a practical approach to a school plant, and 
built the plants at costs, which are being met in many excellent areas 
around the country, “yes,” but unfortunately, that $2.5 billion or 
$2.75 billion a year has to be used to finance not only schools, but 
ie sewers, water mains and other public buildings, and things 
ike that. 

Mr. Battery. That is the point which I wanted to bring out in order 
to clarify your statement. It not only covers the bonding capacity 
for the school, but for various municipal, township, or county 
application ? 

Mr. Derean. Yes, sir. In Massachusetts our fiscal ability study 
showed that we needed something like $559 million worth of schools, 
and we could finance them if we raised all assessments 10 percent 
within the next 5 years, and if we devoted 100 percent of the local bor- 
rowing capacity of all the cities, towns, and school districts to school- 
house construction, and thirdly, if we ran our outstanding debt in all 
communities to 15 percent of their total assessed valuations. 

Those were three big “ifs,” and that is the “if” nationally, also. 

It cannot be practically done. 

Mr. Baier. Under certain terms it could not possibly be done, be- 
cause there is no way the school board could transfer without levying 
authority of the other units. 
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Mr. Dercan. No, sir; and in States which have finance advisory 
boards, and I know of several, including Massachusetts. They have 
recently taken the position that there are other public improvements 
equally as essential as school buildings, and in one particular com- 
munity where there was a project for a sanitary sewer system and a 
school system both before the emergency finance board for approval, 
they ruled that the sanitary sewer was the prime project which must 
be put into that community for its general betterment, and the schools 
had to wait. 

Now, how expensive that can become is a very moot point, but 
water mains and sewers are essential, too. 

Mr. Battery. It is a matter of health. 

Mr. Derean. Yes, sir; and the United States public health laws, 
as you know, are getting increasingly stringent, and I think right- 
fully so. 

Mr. Bautxy. You mentioned the fact that you had behind your con- 
cern $100 million of private capital which, of course, if you took this 
on in any way near approaching the national school needs, would he 
inadequate. 

Mr. Dercan. That is right. 

Mr. Battey. What is the possibility of additional financing if it 
became necessary ¢ 

Mr. Derean. It is our impression that the amount of funds which 
can be made available when the formula is proven are unlimited. It 
is our hope to stimulate other people equally as qualified as Anderson- 
Nichols Co., and our financial group, to set up comparable facilities 
around the country. 

We do not expect to be able to do anything more than just point the 
way, which is what we are willing to do. 

Mr. Baitry. One other question, Mr. Deegan : 

You mentioned a 14-classroom building which was constructed in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Dercan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. What was the annual lease-purchase payment on that 
project ? 

Mr. Dercan. Well, on that typical project, it was $40.58 per pupil. 

Mr. Battey. I believe you said it cost $600,000 or $700,000. 

Mr. Dercan. That one was not the conventional, which was $691,090. 
It was beyond a normal routine project financed by the community, 
and their debt service charges were $82.36 per pupil per year of nomi- 
nal capacity. 

Mr. Battery. That would mean about 30 pupils to a classroom ? 

Mr. Dercan. We used the figure of 30 pupils to the room generally, 
and that is 420 pupils. That would be something like $32,000 or $33,- 
(00 a year debt service charges for that building, and our plan would 
take that for about $49 per pupil, or $16,000 per year over a 30-year 
period, versus the 20-year period. 

We have just done some tax studies for Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey, and the situations are relatively the same. 

Mr. Battery. I was asking you for that information, becaus» I do 
not believe the members of the committee in our discussions of the 
lease-purchase plan im title IIT under the President’s proposal, and 
somewhat similar to our proposal, never got down to figuring what 
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cost that would be on, we will say, an average school district, and how 
much it would invade their funds for the purpose of maintenance and 
for teachers’ salaries, and so on. 

Mr. Derean. Well, I would say, sir, that on a 30-year straight-re- 
duction mortgage plan, with about a 3-percent cushion rate on the 
evidences of indebtedness, or a 3-percent mortgage, or whatever you 
wish to call it, it would run between $40 and $50 per pupil per year, 
as a debt service charge. 

That is the rental cost. 

On most any reasonable building that will fluctuate and on the 
smaller buildings in which the number of pupils in relation to the 
total size of the plant is small, that goes up, and the bigger the build- 
ings go up, the ratio of pupil to total investment is higher, but that 
cost will come down. 

We used the example of the 14-classroom building because that is 
a reasonable and medium plant, and it indicates a fair figure. 

Mr. Batey. I understand, and I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Wier ? 

Mr. Wier. Let me ask you this: In your plan, or in your plans, or 
in your operation, I have a school district in my congressional district 
which is at the end of its rope in getting, we will call it, a 14-classroom 
elementary school. 

The normal proceeding would be, in the event that funds could be 
found to undertake the plans, with the supervision of the school board, 
and from there it goes to a general contractor, or a bid, and the lowest 
responsible bid gets it. 

What do you do when I suggest to that school board “If you do not 
have enough money to operate on the normal procedure, there is a 
firm which will finance and construct the school for you on the so- 
called rental-payment basis,” there? 

Now, I presume that the first thing you do is to have an architect 
meet with the school board for the development of plans for that 14- 
classroom school board ? 

Mr. Derean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. Then, you proceed to announce your plan, or the financ- 
ing of that school which has been approved by the architect, and the 
contractors will now bid on it? 

Mr. Dercan. No; in this case, since Structo Schools Corp., on a 
lease-rental basis, represents the nominal owners, we will build the 
building for our own ownership. 

Mr. Wier. That is what I thought. 

Where do you derive your cost of administration and operation 
under such a contract ? 

How do you arrive that that figure, because you have a staff of 
approximately 400 educators, as I understood Mr. Anderson to say. 

Mr. Derean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. You use your own contractor? 

Mr. Dercan. No; we will use any local contractor if one is avail- 
able, and if not, we will use our own, and the one we will use in the 
event a private contractor was not available would be one of the three 
of the largest construction firms in the country. 

Mr. Wier. Whether you do the construction work through your 
organization, or submit it to bids, there is a set figure? 

. Dencan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wier. You have a figure on the construction cost of that 14- 
classroom building ? 

Mr. Derean. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Wier. And, the contractor who may be bidding on the job also 
will give a set figure, and so we have that figure as the cost of con- 
struction ? 

Mr. Deraan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. You are handling the financing of it, and the contractor 
has the job? 

Mr. Deraan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. Where does your income, beyond the interest on the loan, 
come from; or in other words, where does your income come from, and 
how is it arrived at? You have to have a profit for your firm. 

Mr. Wier. Yes. The profit for the Structo Schools Corp. comes 
from the actual construction of the building, which they will build 
for their own ownership, and in which the normal contractor profit. 
on a project of this magnitude inures directly to the Structo Schools 
Corp. 

The building, when finished and furnished, if necessary, will be 
sold at that final cost figure to a nonprofit holding company, who will 
then issue debentures, tax-exempt, as the evidence of indebtedness. 
They will sell the lease, and the building, to the nonprofit holding 
company. 

The operation of the ownership of the building is considered com- 
pletely nonprofit operation throughout its entire life. The Anderson- 
Nichols Co., as an engineering-architectural firm, is under contract 
to Structo Schools Corp., to do the design work. This program does 
not have to support the Anderson-Nichols Co.’s overhead for its large 
facilities. They are only under contract at a flat fee for the design of 
these buildings to meet these certain criteria, and that is a predeter- 
mined percentage. 

Mr. Wier. Is your firm in a position to get any income at all out of 
the interest rate which is charged ? 

Mr. Derean. Not a nickel. 

Mr. Wier. Not a nickel? 

Mr. Desrcan. No, sir. 

Mr. Wier. You derive all of your profit—— 

Mr. Derean. From the actual construction. 

Mr. Wier. Your profit is derived, all of it, out of the construction 
contract ? 

Mr. Derean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. Let us say that a 14-classroom modern elementary school 
building would probably cost around $400,000; do you have a percent- 
age which you have worked out on a $400,000 project ? 

Mr. Derean. Yes; it is roughly 5 percent. 

Mr. Wier. Five percent is your income? 

Mr. Drrcan. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. That is all I have Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpven. Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perxins. Nothing, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barven. Mr. Roosevelt ? 

Mr. Roosrvett. Mr. Deegan, could you tell me how the bonds for 
the nonprofit corporation become tax-exempt ? 
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Mr. Dercan. Under a provision of the act, section 501, of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue Code of 1954, in which is stated that 
rental received for a structure which does not insure to private gain 
becomes a tax-exempt rental. Therefore, the securities issued against 
the project are tax exempt. 

It has been a characteristic practice, as exemplified by the Texas 
Turnpike Co. ruling, the Iowa bridge ruling, and many others, but 
those are three characteristic projects. 

Mr. Roosevett. Is the nonprofit corporation a public corporation? 

Mr. Derean. In effect; yes, sir. There is no common stock. 

Mr. Roosevett. Is it created in each such situation ? 

Mr. Derean. It may, or it may not be. That is a thing which the 
attorneys are still working on. In some States it could be a national 
holding company, operating upon an investment within a State. In 
some States it is going to have to be at the local level, and we will 
arrange for the organization of that nonprofit holding company to 
meet the local laws, so that all they have to do is just take a typical 
charter for the nonprofit holding companies, and adopt it. 

The State of Indiana uses that technique now, as a result of an 
act of the Indiana legislature, and that State has just recently sold 
$6 million worth of school rental bonds, issued by local nonprofit 
holding companies. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. You do not transfer the title to the nonprofit organ- 
ization; do you! 

Mr. Derean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roosevett. You do transfer it ? 

Mr. Dercan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roosevett. Then, if a school district, let us say for the sake of 
argument, had a 30-year term of repayment, if they repaid for 28 
years, and failed on the last 2 years, the title would remain with the 
nonprofit company, and not with the school district; is that correct? 

Mr. Dercan, That is right. Similarly, they may, if they find other 
sources of revenue, exercise an option to acquire title before the ex- 
piration of the amortization period by paying off the unpaid balance. 

Mr. Roosevert. Just one last question: I am not quite sure in my 
own mind, although I think you did refer to it in your previous testi- 
mony. but how can a district which has reached its bonded limit make 
this kind of an arrangement, because it is actually in essence, is it not, 
making a commitment above its legal bonding limit ? 

Mr. Dercan. Well, insofar as ycu and I or anyone else may, we will 
say, undertake a mortgage agreement beyond our net assessed value, 
or our borrowing capacity, so to speak, but since they acquire no 
obligation, they can abrogate that lease arrangement at any time and 
all they do is lose the structure. They are not pledging the full faith 
and credit. We have no right under the terms of the trust debenture 
to go in and force the school district to levy a tax to pay the rental. 
That is one reason why the design of the building allows it to bs re- 
moved, bringing it into the chattel mortgage financing characteris- 
tics. This building is salvageable up to about 80 percent of its original 
cost. It'may be taken down and moved, and used for other purposes, 
should the community abrogate the debt. We realize that at the outset. 

Mr. Roosrvert. You do not purchase the land, however, upon which 
the building is constructed ? 
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Mr. Derean. In most States we will not have to, but in some States, 
yes, sir; because in some States a community may not allow a mort- 
gage on publicly owned land, and in those cases Structo Schools 
Corp., with its own funds, will acquire a parcel of land at the loca- 
tion and of the size needed by the school, and selected by the school 
committee as to a site. 

Mr. Roosevett. In other words, Mr. Deegan, you feel that there is 
actually no need for any kind of Federal legislation for aid to school 
construction, from your testimony, and you think it can be entirely 
handled through this private-capital arrangement ? 

Mr. DerGan. I would not say that, sir, and we have not attempted 
to explore that aspect of the situation. The only thing we do say 
is this: Any form of Federal aid or State aid to the program is 
necessarily slow. Granted that this Congress will pass an act tomor- 
row granting aid to school construction, it will take 18 menths or 2 
years before the local community actually feels the benefit of it. We 
just feel that there are too many children trying to get into schools 
which do not exist to wait for that action. 

Mr. Roosevett. Of course, I am not quite sure that I agree with 
you on that question as to the length of time within which such a 
program could be started. 

Mr. Derean. That is perfectly all right, but I am basing that upon 
my own personal experience in this field, and in one instance where 
we had such a problem in a State, it took us almost 18 months to get 
started, and I think I was one of the first applicants for funds. 

Mr. Roosrveir. However, you will agree that there had not been in 
that case quite the prior preparation that there is here? 

Mr. Derean. Yes, sir; but regarlless of the time indicated, we just 
feel that we are offering this not as a substitute, but as just one of the 
fixtures in order to meet this school shortage now. 

Mr. Roosrveit. Thank you, Mr. Deegan, and thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Barpen. Mrs. Green ! 

Mrs. Green. I have no questions. 

Chairman Barven. Mr. Gwinn ! 

Mr. Gwiyn. Mr. Deegan, in connection with your work, I suppose 
you have traveled all over the country quite a bit, and have met with 
other people interested in the financing and building of schools; is 
that mght? 

Mr. Derean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you feel qualified to express an opinion as to 
whether or not in your judgment there are any school districts under 
the present laws enabling them to finance themselves, and to get aid 
through their own State funds, which could not pay the rental on the 
kind of a building which you propose to build ? 

Mr. Drrcan. We, in our first studies particularly, confined them in 
the Kast and concluded that there were about 5 or 6 States in which we 
probably could not operate, because of the limited fiscal ability of the 
school districts to justify an evidence of an indebtedness. 

After we had talked to the financial groups around the Middle West, 
and the Chicago-Kansas City area, we have learned that even in those 
five States they will take the securities as evidence of indebtedness, and 
so, it is our opinion now that other than for maybe a very few small 
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isolated school districts which geographically and economically are too 
small to begin with, that we can work in any area of the country; but 
we can sell the securities for any area of the country. 

We were surprised to learn of the willingness of investors to buy 
really on the integrity of a school program, because, actually, these 
securities do not have any real value other than the integrity of the 
people who issue them. 

The mortgage on a school, as you know, is of no value generally. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of course, you ai a long record of performance in 
these school districts of paying their debts. 

Mr. Dercan. There are many, many States in which there has never 
been in history an abrogation of a school-district debt. I lived in 
Florida during the depression, and some of our cities down there have 
actually gone bankrupt, but we did not abrogate a school debt. 

Mr. Roosevetr. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Roosevett. In California, and I think I should point this out, 
under our program where State aid is given on a fairly similar program 
to this, there are many instances where the school districts are not able 
to complete their rental program, and it is spread out over a period of 
30 years. 

However, under our State law, at such time as they are unable to pay, 
and if they have made a reasonable effort during most of the life of the 
contract, the title does revert to them. 

However, I do not think it would be accurate to say that there are 
not many, many instances of schools who have not been able to com- 
plete their payment contract to the State. 

Mr. Dercan. You had there a characteristic, Congressman, that 
they are only required to pay a given amount of dollars per pupil 
enrolled as a so-called rental fee. Their rental fee is not based upon 
the actual total cost of the project, nor the ability to pay. 

I studied that California situation very commute to determine 
whether or not it was based upon ability to pay or a repayment form- 
ula, and it is only a repayment formula. 

Actually, a community out there under that formula, if they have 
a relatively small project, will pay it off much sooner than 30 years. 
If the project is a big one, at the end of 30 years, of course, they will 
not have paid off all of their share. 

Mr. Roosevetr. That is what I wanted to point out. 

Mr. Dercan. But, that bore no relationship to their ability to pay. 

Mr. Roosevett. Yes, it did, because in order to qualify, they had to 
be granted the special right to put on a little tax to service that partic- 
ular part of the debt. 

Mr. Derean. But, that still relates to a statuory determination of 
ability to finance. 

Mr. Roosrvettr. But, how can they finance here if they do not have 
= abality to raise the additional amount necessary to service this 
debt ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Roosrverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwryn. As I understand it, in your own statement there, you 
referred to payments to the State. is is not a private obligation 
they have made, nor a bond obligation to the loan. 

Mr. Roosevett. It is a contract obligation. 
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Mr. Gwinn. It is a contract obligation to the State under a formula. 

Mr. Rooseveitr. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. So, it may or may not be bound in the ordinary sense 
to make that payment, as you would in this private contract, where 
they enter in and pledge their credit. 

Mr. Roosevet. I think they feel they are bound by it, because it 
is the faith of the school district which stands behind the obligation to 
the State. 

I simply wanted to point out that I think he has raised a point 
which I would not like to take upon the face value to the effect that 
these bonds are going to continue to be so easy to sell without any real 
value behind them. 

As Mr. Deegan pointed out, there is no real value behind the bond 
itself, 

Mr. Gwinn. But, this is a rental proposition which is a very differ- 
ent thing. 

Mr. Dercan. California has a couple of very outstanding taxes it- 
self, in the rental field, and you may be familiar with them. 

We have communities which, having exhausted all other resources, 
have had private contractors build a building for them. He owns the 
building, and he has rented it to them on a year-to-year basis, because 
in California, as I understand the law, they may not enter into an ob- 
ligation longer than 1 year for a rental, and we talked to some of the 
bonding people to ascertain whether or not interim funds could be 
made available where a State prohibited a lease of longer than 1 year, 
and there is a reasonable amount of that kind of money, It would not 
be, however, anywhere near as expensive as the funds available for the 
long-term lease. 

Mr. Wier. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Gwinn, you are speaking in terms now that rather 
calls to my attention that, maybe, you have developed this idea out 
of the present post office program of the Government, where they 
have gone out of the construction business federally, and have asked 
the communities to build the post offices in case of need. 

Mr. Dercan. Well, it was not predicated upon that, Mr. Wier, sir, 
though the net effect is the same. , 

Mr. Wier. Yes; I can see that. 

Mr. Deraan. It is actually predicated upon the standard commer- 
cial financial practice which is going into these big supermarkets, and 
other types of structures, and colleges are using it; private colleges are 
using it effectively. 

Mr. Batter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Deegan, I remember when we built our school 
building. It is always a major effort inevery community. The school 
board knew nothing about school construction or arrangement or or- 
ganization. We spent days and days going all over the neighborhood 
and the country roundabout—even other States—to see what would be 
suitable. The local architect knew nothing about building schools. 
The contractor we were going to employ had never built a school build- 
ing. Maybe he had built a church or something. 
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Could you tell us probably what economies there are and what ad- 
vantages there are in dealing with a wholesale outfit like yours, spec- 
jialists in school construction ¢ 

Mr. Drrcan. Well, sir, of course we feel that we cannot judge what 
a school committee needs in the way of an educational plant. So we 
will use trained educational consultants to resolve that problem at the 
local level for that school committee. They have so many children 
who are going to enter school system. They want to provide a certain 
basic standard of education. 

Then we will relate that to a structure; the number of square feet 
of floor area per pupil, the ancillary facilities, how much land is re- 
quired, and so forth. We will supply that service without any cost 
at all, because these lay school committees are helpless. Most of them 
have served for many years and never bought a school building. They 
have never thought of it, except in the light of the building they have 
used for the past 70 or 80 years. We will attempt to translate their 
needs into a plant which is practical and economical. 

Mr. Gwinn. Your experience with other buildings, I take it, would 
be made available to the local community? In a sense, you have al- 
ready traveled around, as our school board was traveling ¢ 

Mr. Dercan. We have seen literally thousands of them through our 
group, and have come to some very concrete conclusions as to what 
comprises good educational plants—4-room, 8-room, 12-room, 14-room, 
or 20-room plants. 

Mr. Gwinn. In financing ourselves we had to pay a certain amount 
in that connection. We had to go to considerable expense for lawyers 
and all of that, getting our legal matters attended to. Are there any 
economies in that field ? 

Mr. Dercan. Maybe I should not say it—of course, fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread—but unfortunately many, many communi- 
ties and school districts have been taken advantage of on what is al- 
leged to be the very difficult technical and legal background of a bond 
issue for a school project. 

We saw a community the other day in which they had paid $30 a 
bond for the so-called preliminary legal fees. In addition to that, 
they had to pay the normal fiscal fee, which is for the validating 
opinion; the validation of securities, the printing of bonds, advertis- 
ing and so forth. They were actually paying about 314 to 314 percent. 

Any good legitimate trust agency, bank, or bonding company will 
do that whole job for one-half of 1 percent in most States. 

We have set for our programing fee a varying charge between one- 
half percent and 114 percent. There are a few States where your 
legal problems are complex. That was not true in the situation I 
mentioned. 

That can be done to save the community about 114 percent of the 
face value in its early inception, because we will do the whole job— 
make the fiscal analysis, determine the legal requirements of the orders 
and resolutions they have to pass, and so on. That all is done at a 
fee of about one-half of 1 percent, including the printing of the bonds. 
That is an item which should not be the item of cost which it is today 
in the normal school project. It is a scandal in some States. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you submit your own plans, or would you have 
an architect in each locality ? 
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Mr. Drrean. We will have to submit our own plans to meet the 
educational needs, to be sure they will qualify for the private finane- 
ing. However, we expect to utilize the services of an existing local 
architect, to check this against the local codes for adherence to local 
regulations, and then to supervise the actual construction in the field. 

Mr. Gwinn. How do you avoid getting wholesale monstrosities and 
architectural monstrosities, as contrasted to these monumental things? 

Mr. Drrcan. Because we have limited the design to meet the use of 
modular materials. The buildings will basically have the same esthet- 
ic appearance. ‘They will have different shapes and can be faced with 
brick, stone, or wood for architectural treatment, but basically the 
structure will be a uniform structure itself. It has to be to stay within 
the limitations imposed by the bankers. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do we have any estimate of what the savings would 
be in this wholesale operation as against the custom-made individual 
school plants ? 

Mr. Dercan. The only thing we have as a comparison would be the 
national figures—not only national figures, but figures taken from each 
State, as to what school projects are costing them. 

We have acquired many plans and financial details on schools from 
almost every State in the Union. Characteristically and quite average 
are the figures in the State of Massachusetts, which show that for 1954 
our local school boards were investing approximately $1,420 per pupil 
in elementary school buildings. 

Our figures for a comparable figure to that will run from a low of 
$621 per pupil to a maximum of $1,008 per pupil. We know exactly 
what our comparative costs will be for a plant of a given size. 

That $1,008 per pupil, which is the most expensive project we have 
as far as we are concerned, is one which is very small in total pupil 
capacity, but has a big auditorium, gymnasium, and full-scale cafe- 
teria. 

I am thinking maybe of an eight-room school, consolidated, to which 
all the pupils must be brought for hot lunches. That is the most ex- 
pensive one of the bunch. 

In that case that facility is being divided up among a minimum 
number of pupils. By the time you get to a school containing 720 
pupils, our completed project cost, including the furniture, fixtures, all 
teaching aids and so on, is $778 a pupil. It. varies within those ranges. 

We have checked it in about 13 or 14 of the States, picking different 
classes of the States, to find that these figures are safe for use. 

Mr. Gwinn. With regard to these A. & P. supermarkets, are they 
owned by the A. & P.? 

Mr. Dercan. Generally not; no, sir. Most of these big supermar- 
kets and many of the service stations are now being built by private 
real-estate builders or investors using insurance funds, trust agency 
funds, pension and welfare funds, as the mortgage takeout ; and they 
are leased on long-term leases to the operator. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you say the practice that you are recommending 
for schools is increasing in business generally / 

Mr. Derean. Oh, yes. If you have read any of the trade material 
or if you have noticed the big stores like the downtown New York 
stores—I think Wanamaker was the most recent one I heard of, though 
it may not have been Wanamaker—they have sold their buildings to 
investment trusts and have taken them back on long-term lease. They 
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do that because the upkeep of the buildings and everything would then 
become a cost of doing business, where it would not in certain cate- 
gories be a cost of doing business. 

They are selling this to the colleges and universities throughout 
the country, which have big endowment funds. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. In connection with that, under your plans what regu- 
lations do you have insofar as maintenance of these buildings is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Derean. In the trust indenture we would use the term almost 
like that usually used locally, that the local community or local school 
board will assume the maintenance and insurance on the project. We 
will make an annual inspection and certification to the trust agency 
as to whether or not that is being done. 

Mr. Smiru. But you do not have any standards as to how the build- 
ing will be maintained or as to the materials used; whether it will be 
repainted ever so often ? 

Mr. Dercan. Actually the building itself as we have designed it and 
contemplated it will not need repairing during its life. The only 
thing we feel will have to be done is that on the inside it will have to 
be washed at periodic intervals to take the dirt off the walls. 

The roof will probably have to be repaired after 20 years, because 
about the best we can get is a 20-year bonded roof. 

Both of those things are very simple and can be done by any local 
agency in the field. Almost any local builder can fix a flat roof. 

Mr. Smrru. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dercan. The building structurally will not require maintenance 
during the leased life, in our opinion. 

Chairman Barven. Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Hour. No questions. 

Chairman Barven. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to review your plan with you just a bit, 
to see that I understand it. 

Of course, the first step would be for your construction corporation 
to approach a school district and to sell the school district on a school. 

As I understand it, then you proceed to draw plans in which local 
architects are consulted, to make sure that the rules and specifications 
are complied with for the local community. 

Then you build a school. You mentioned that it was 80-percent 
salvageable. 

Mr. Dercan. That is right. 

Mr. Ruones. What type of construction do you use? 

Mr. Dercan. A reinforced concrete slab on insulated fill, generally. 

Mr. Ruopes. For the floor? 

Mr. Dercan. For the floor. A light steel independent framework 
structure, which, in order to make it available nationally, was de- 
—— to the criteria established by the California earthquake code. 
The condition design criteria to meet both that and the Florida hur- 


ricane code were involved. Doing that, it meets all other lateral 
stress codes of the country, so far as we can tell. 

The roof rafters are bar-based roof rafters with a steel roof in a 
20-year bonded insulated roof above that, depending on the climatic 
area in which it is going. 
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The walls are eins enamel sandwich panel walls, equivalent 
in insulating values to approximately 16-inch masonry. The U 
factor is 1.5 and the decibel absorption is about 40 decibels. 

Mr. Ruopes. Are they removable? 

Mr. Dercan. They are removable. They are mountable with de- 
mountable types fashioned by the people who have developed this 
structure. They are permanent in dharestie as a mounting device if 
the building remains, but they may be demounted readily by any 
semiskilled construction man. 

I might mention further that the floors are covered with either 
asphalt tile or an appropriate one for the area. 

The ceilings are fiberglas. 

The buildings are fully fire-resistant. The walls are 2-hour rated 
fire walls. Those around required areas are 4-hour. They are in- 
sulated filled with vermiculite for the full 4-hour rating. 

The heating plants are all hot air. They have humidity-controlled 
mechanically. They may be operated all year round, if necessary, on 
coal, gas or oil. 

So far as we are concerned, that makes no difference. We put in 
the appropriate one. They may be converted for a nominal fee of 
$100, I think, or something like that. You could shift later from 
one type of fuel to another type of fuel, if desired. The furnace was 
designed for us by one of the largest furnace manufacturers. 

Mr. Ruopes. When the school district decides to build a school, the 
contract is signed with the company. 

Mr. Derean. Structo Schools Corp. 

Mr. Ruopes. This contract calls for payment of a certain rental for 
a certain period of years, at the end of which the school becomes the 
property of the school district: is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Derean. In most States. There are a few States in which if 
the title is placed in escrow for the leasing agency it then becomes an 
incurrence of debt. Particularly is that true in Wisconsin. In that 
particular case we would place the deed in escrow to some other local 
nonprofit corporation who, on behalf of the school district, could 
assume title. That, as I say, will vary through about seven different 
patterns throughout the country. 

Mr. Ruopes. But in no instance will your construction corporation 
or the assignee retain title? 

Mr. Dercan. No; we have no interest in residual value. It is just 
a case of working out the mechanics of transferring that residual value 
to some local agency. As I say, in Wisconsin you cannot send it to 
the school board because it then becomes an incurrence of debt. I do 
not believe you can in California, either. 

Mr. Ruopes. How do you compute the annual rental payment? 

Mr. Derean. On a strictly uniform mortgage retirement plan, tak- 
ing one used by the insurance companies and other mortgagees. 

Mr. Ruopes. Your assignee, the nonprofit corporation, will be re- 
sponsible for maintaining the building ? 

Mr. Dercan. The local community in its trust indenture will agree 
to maintain the building, but they will agree to certify annually to the 
trustee that maintenance is being met. 

Mr. Ruopes. Are there any penalties involved in case the building 
is not maintained according to the ideas of the trustee ? 
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Mr. Dercan. No; there are not. We get that in public service. In 
many types of things we do they are never exercised. It is generally 
never necessary to exercise them. I do not know how we could put a 
penalty on it. Weare assuming that risk. 

Mr. Ruopes. Does the trustee have authority to come in and make 
repairs and to charge the school district ? 

Mr. Derean. It is debatable. Generally he could not. In some areas 
he could. 

Mr. Ruopes. Then after the school building is built, as I under- 
stand it, you assign the contract to a nonprofit corporation ? 

Mr. Derean. That is right. 

Mr. Ruopes. And this nonprofit corporation finances the construc- 
tion by the sale of its bonds? 

Mr. Dercan. By the sale of its bonds. 

Mr. Ruones. Which I believe you said in response to the question 
of the gentleman from California are nontaxable. 

Mr. Dercan. That is right. 

Mr. Ruopes. The interest is nontaxable. 

Mr. Dexcan. The interest is nontaxable. I should say it is non- 
taxable as long as the present Bureau of Internal Revenue regulations 
hold. It has been suggested that a clarifying item of legislation 
might be helpful. At the present time it is not necessary, however, 
and we do not propose it. 

Mr. Ruopes. What is the average rate of interest for which you are 
able to sell these bonds ? 

Mr. Derean. It looks like, generally speaking, assuming that the 
area for which you are to cover has a reasonable penicanenap to the 
national average, general obligation bonds will run from that rate 
upward about one-half percent. I was in a State this week in which 
thay now are selling general obligations at 3.9, against the national 
average of about 2.37 or 2.27. In that case the 3.9 rate will hold. It 
willbe the same. , 

Insurance funds apparently are going to require between 314 and 
3.4 interest, because they have other legal limitations on what they 
must get as a return. 

For the private investors it appears to us they will stay between the 
average general obligation rate and a half percent in excess. 

Mr. Ruopes. Does the nonprofit corporation provide for any spread 
as between the amount it must pay on its bonds and the amortization 
plan that it provides? 

Mr. Dercan. No; we will set them up at the normal amortization 
plan, though there is an allowance for the community. I am thinkin 
particularly of a community where there are private and parochia 
school groups who may get a windfall and wish to pick them up 
quicker, and which they may do if they wish. Then we will carry 
through their prepayments the securities to maturity, though trans- 
ferring title. 

Mr. Ruopes. In other words, the amortization plan is set up on the 
same percentage basis of interest as the nonprofit corporation must 
pay on its bonds? 

Mr. Dercan. That is right. To make the bonds tax exempt there 
must not be any residual earnings. 

Mr. Ruopes. So that the officers of the nonprofit corporation must 
serve without pay? 
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Mr. Dercan. Actually the nonprofit corporation will assign its en- 
tire function to local trust agencies. They will be a nominal name 
in effect only, because the banks have agreed that in most cases they 
are perfectly willing to serve as the trust officer. They are doing it 
now in many, many categories. The so-called fee which is involved for 
that will go directly to the bank involved. 

Mr. Ruopes. Who pays this fee? 

Mr. Derean. It is included in the rental fee. 

Mr. Ruopes. So that there is that much spread ? 

Mr. Derean. Actually it amounts to about one-fourth of 1 percent, 
which is a regular fee only. 

Mr. Ruopes. A service charge ? 

Mr. Dercan. A service charge. 

Mr. Ruopes. The Internal Revenue Bureau allows that much? 

Mr. Dercan. Yes. They actually allow more. If it is a coupon- 
bond-type of thing I think they can go up to 1 percent. If the pay- 
ment is on a coupon registered bond—and it becomes quite complex— 
they are allowed what has been considered to be a reasonable fee for 
that purpose. These will not be registered bonds, generally. 

Mr. Ruoprs. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Fjare? 

Mr. Fysare. No questions. 

Chairman Barpen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Derean. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Barpen. I am sure the committee not only enjoyed your 
presentation, but you have raised some very interesting ideas. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Dercan. Our interest is solely in the public interest. We are 
only hopeful that in our small way we can make a contribution to this 
problem. 

Chairman Barpen. In view of the nature of your testimony and in 
view of the fact that there is a private concern involved today, of 
which you are one of the officlals—and Mr. Anderson appeared as one 
of the officials—I think it should be a matter of record that you did 
not request to appear before the committee. 

Mr. Derean. Thank you, sir. We did not ask that, as you know. 

Chairman Barpen. I think the record should show that it was at 
the request of Mr. McCormack and the hearty concurrence of the 
chairman. 

Mr. Derean. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Barpven. Dr. Fuller, will you identify yourself for the 
reporter and proceed as you desire? 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Dr, Fuiier. Thank you, sir. I am Edgar Fuller, executive secre- 
tary of the Council of Chief State School Officers. 

President Thomas D. Bailey, the State superintendent of Florida 
and the president of our council, came up from Tallahassee last Mon- 
day and intended to present the testimony for the State superintend- 
ents and commissioners of all the States and Territories on Tuesday. 
But as you know, Mr. Chairman, the House had Hawaii and Alaska 
statehood on tap at 10 a. m., so Dr. Bailey had to go back. 
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Chairman Barpen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Futter. He has asked me to appear on his behalf and on behalf 
of the 53 State officials for education of the States and Territories 
here this morning. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before your committee, Mr. 

A of some assistance to you in helping 


Chairman, and I hope I may 
to bring out a bill in this field. 

The administrative responsibility of the Chief State School Officers 
is going to be tremendous under any legislation that this committee 
might ae out, or even if it does not bring out any at all. All the 
educational: questions involved in Federal-State relations and in State- 
local relations center at the State level, where the legal responsibility 
for education rests. 

Our council, composed of the State superintendents and commis- 
sioners of education, has had more experience and has more knowledge 
of the administration of State school finance and relationships with 
the Federal Government on the one hand and the local school districts 
on the other, than any other group of people in America. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Cheiceemn. may I interrupt just a moment? 

Chairman Barpen. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. I think Dr. Fuller is unduly modest this morning. I 
know something of his background. 

I think it would be a great help to the committee if before he went 
into the statement, we had a summary of his training and the positions 
he has held, so that we can view the material he presents in that light. 
I wonder if we might ask him to go into his background a little more, 
rather than ‘tentitaleae himself as the executive secretary. 

Chairman Barpen. Yes, ma’am. You may either tell on him or he 
can do it himself. 

Mrs. Green. What is your educational background, Dr. Fuller; not 
only in the field of education but in the field of law? 

Dr. Futter. I have a doctor of law degree from the University of 
Chicago Law School, with a major in constitutional and public on 
That is an earned doctor’s degree. I also have an earned doctor degree 
from Harvard University in educational administration, with a dis- 
sertation written in the field of school law. 

I have taught school law and school administration at Harvard Uni- 
it the University of Southern California, and several other 

aces, 

. As to experience, I have been a teacher, a high school principal, a 
local superintendent of schools, a president of a junior college in Mr. 
Rhodes’ State of Arizona for 7 years, an instructor at Harvard in edu- 
cational administration, and principal educationist of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration for 4 years during World War II. For a 
short term I was director of the Division of Administration of the 
United States Office of Education under Dr. John Studebaker. Then 
since December 1948 I have been the executive officer for the State 
superintendents and commissioners in Washington. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Dr. Fuller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
think that the testimony means more when we realize Dr. Fuller has 
that kind of background. 

Chairman Barpen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Dr. Futter. Mr. Chairman, I want to put in one I left out, because 
I was the State commissioner of education in New Hampshire and 
administered a State department of education there, too. I forgot 
that one. I do not see how I could forget my New England connec- 
tions, 

Our council has policies calling for Federal financial assistance for 
school construction on a local-State-Federal partnership basis which 
will: 

(1) Make possible school construction where it is most badly needed 
and where Federal funds will add to the total supply of instructional 
rooms beyond the number that would otherwise be constructed. 

(2) Maintain local and State initiative and control in education, 
with full State accountability for Federal funds under high pruden- 
tial standards. 

(3) Place education on a par with such services as highways, hospi- 
tals and rehabilitation in regard to Federal funds for physical facili- 
ties, thus giving education equal treatment in competition for local, 
State, and Federal funds. 

Mr. Gwinn. You also, at the same time, have a policy for Federal 
aid generally, have you not? 

Dr. Futter. It has been secondary and we have not supported that 
for several years. 

Mr. Gwinn. You would not make a promise not to support that 
effort, after you get this building program through ? 

Dr. Futuer. Personally, sir, l would. I cannot speak for the coun- 
cil on that point. But I know that our definite priority is school con- 
struction legislation. 


Mr. Gwinn. Thank you. 

Dr. Fuiver. We seek the best way to achieve these ends and thus 
serve the children of the country who cannot speak for themselves. 

We agree in general with the President’s message on education sent 
to Congress on February 8, 1955. 

Mr, Chairman, the Chief State School Officers, along with profes- 
sional educators generally, are of all political faiths. We regard edu- 

e 


cation as an indispensable professional service which undergirds the 
American system of life and society. As a council we believe educa- 
tion should be nonpartisan, and, at the worst, bipartisan. We are 
always pleased when prominent officials of either major political 
party, or other citizens, assert the indispensability of universal edu- 
cation to our country. 

The message President Eisenhower sent to the Congress on Febru- 
ary 8 was the most extensive special message on the subject ever sent 
to Congress by any President. All of us, I am certain, agree with 
the assertions of principle and intention in that message. For in- 
stance, we are in full accord with his statement that : 

A distinguishing characteristic of our Nation—and a great strength—is the 
development of our institutions within the concept of individual worth and dig- 
nity. Our schools are among the guardians of that principle. Consequently— 
and deliberately—their control and support throughout our history have been— 
and are—a State and local responsibility. 

The American idea of universal public education was conceived as necessary 
in a society dedicated to the principles of individual freedom, equality, and self- 


government. A necessary corollary is that public schools must always reflect 
the character and aspirations of the people of the community. 
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Mr. Chairman, the President’s emphasis on local control of educa- 
tion reflects precisely the principles of the Chief State School Offi- 
cers. They administer several federally connected programs in edu- 
cation for the school districts in their respective States in accord with 
these principles. They distribute from State funds approximately 
42 percent of the entire cost of public education to local districts un- 
der these principles, an amount which has now reached $314 billion 
annually. Mr. Chairman, as a result of this administrative experi- 
ence, not only in distributing $314 billion a year of State money to 
local school districts, but in administering all kinds of programs— 
vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, veterans’ education, 
school-lunch programs, surplus-property ip ae and others—we 
have experience and knowledge concerning the Federal-State regula- 
tions in education. As a result of this administrative experience we 
believe we know what will help to build schools and what will not. 
We believe we recognize what constitutes Federal control of educa- 
tion and what constitutes local and State autonomy in education. 
No one is more opposed to Federal control of education than we are, 
so we agree completely with the President’s statement that there must 
not be Federal control of educational programs. 

We also agree with his statement favoring— 


a plan of Federal cooperation with the States, designed to give our school- 
children as quickly as possible the classrooms they must have. 


Chairman Barpen. Doctor, did you make the statement— 
No one is more opposed to Federal control of education than we are. 


Dr. Futrer. If there is any one thing that I can say, it is that I 
put up the claim—and it may be a false claim, but I still put up the 


claim—that I am the No. 1 watchdog in Washington against Federal 
control of education, representing the States. 

Chairman Barpen. I can testify you have a pretty keen nose for it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, that would imply that you have to be a 
watchdog; that there is a danger. 

Dr. Futter. There is, especially in veterans’ education, where most 
of it is taking wert. and in other fields. That is why we are so par- 


ticular about the kind of legislation that we promote in school con- 
struction, because we do not want any legislation that has Federal 
controls in it. We know that there can be Federal financial aid for 
school buildings without any interference at all with the school 
programs later held in those buildings. 


NEED FOR SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Last February, Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby told the Senate com- 
mittee that there was a deficit of 312,000 public-school classrooms 
in the country in September 1952, and that on the basis of this infor- 
mation the Office of Education had estimated that there would be a 
deficit of 407,000 classrooms by September 1959. These figures came 
from the first or “status” phase of the national school facilities survey 
which evaluated school-building adequacy in 39 States and 4 Terri- 
tories as of September 1952. 

Late in March, Secretary Hobby predicted to your committee, Mr. 
Chairman, that there would be a deficit of only 176,000 classrooms 
by 1959. This time her source was the tentative reports from 34 
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States and 3 Territories of the second or long-range phase of the same 
survey. This phase deals with what each State actually hopes to do 
by 1959 if it can, and was never intended to describe programs to 
meet either the total need as of 1952 or the estimated total need as of 
1959, 

Secretary Hobby did not make it clear that the two phases of the 
survey were not comparable. Phase II data were ignored in her 
Senate testimony and phase I data were neglected here. Phase IT 
of the survey was not mentioned in the administration’s Senate testi- 
mony although tentative reports from 28 States and 3 Territories were 
then available. 

Mr. Ruopges. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Fuller at this 
point: Why do you say that the data for phase I and phase IT are 
not comparable ¢ 

Dr. Futter. Because phase II is a forecast of the planning based 
on the new types of districts that the States hope to have by 1959 
and did not propose to cover the total need. The first phase of the 
survey was as of September 1, 1952. It was a status-type survey 
in which the schoolrooms of these 43 States and Territories were 
entered and evaluated. It was purely a status study. 

The other was State forecasts—hopes—aspirations—plans, includ- 
ing district reorganization and all the rest. 

They were not comparable. They were never intended to be com- 
parable. They deal with two different things. It is like adding ducks 
and giraffes together to try to get a total of one animal, or to say that 
they are the same, when you try to compare directly these figures. 

Since you raise the question, Mr. Rhodes, I would like to say that 
I can understand this misconception. I can understand that the press 
picked up the misconception and broadcast it to the four corners of 
the United States. I cannot understand why the misconception was 
not corrected by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
during the 6 days they testified here, from March 29 to April 28. 

Mr. Ruopes. Is it your opinion that phase IT has no value at all? 

Dr. Futter. No; I would not say it has no value at all. Those are 
the plans that the States have to try to meet their own needs, as far as 
they think it is practicable for them to plan to do so. I would say 
both have value. A duck has value and so does a giraffe, but that 
does not mean they both have value for the same thing. 

Mr. Ruopes. As I understand it, phase I has nothing in it concern- 
ing whether or not a State could take care of its own problem. 

Dr. Futrer. It was purelv status, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. Status? 

Dr. Futter. That is right. 

Mr. Ruopes. Phase II did. Are you saying that you do not think 
the ability of a State to solve its own problems is important? 

Dr. Furrer. No; not at all. We spend most of our time and most 
of our energy trying to get the States to do more and trying to get 
the local communities to do more. We spend only a minor part of our 
energy, Mr. Rhodes, at the Federal level. 

Mr. Ruopes. I have some other questions, but I think it would be 
well to let Mr. Fuller go ahead. Perhaps he will answer them as he 
goes along. 

Mr. Gwinn. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, as to figures, I take 
it that Mr. Fuller has no other figures to present to us, except the 

59521—55—pt. 3 —12 
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figures of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, that 
we have already had presented ? 

Dr. Futur. I have figures to present on phase I and phase I, 
both of which surveys were performed by our people in the States. 
The Federal part in that survey was merely the administration in 
Washington. The work was done at the State level by the State 
departments of education that I represent here today. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are you going to present those figures apart from the 
department figures? 

r. Futter. When you say the “department figures” you are talking 
about the figures we gathered in the States and the department 
published. 

Mr. Gwinn. I see. Are you going to give us the benefit of any other 
figures than those? 

Dr. Futter. Well, there have been numerous estimates, but those 
are the most authentic figures. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am talking about figures. We are trying to get 

res. 
= Futter. Yes; I will give you additional figures, Mr. Gwinn, 
especially for the State of New York, which did not participate 
in the survey. A little later I intend to do that. 

Six weeks later, tentative phase II reports from 34 States and 3 
Territories were used in the House testimony as a substitute for the 
phase I data. The result is that the entire country has been misled. 
Our State offices conducted both phases of the survey in the States, so I 
shall explain the differences in the two phases of the survey. 

The Office of Education arrived at an estimated 176,000-classroom 
shortage in 1959 under phase II by subtracting construction at the 
present rate of 60,000 classrooms annually for 5 years from the total 
of 476,000 classrooms the States have said they hope to have built 
by 1959. So far, they have fallen short by constructing only 60,000 of 
the 476,000 during the first year. They would have to build 104,000 
each year during the next 4 years to reach their planned programs 
under phase II of the survey. 

Phase I of the survey was an inventory as of September 19/2. It 
showed a deficit of 312,000 classrooms. Since then the construction 
rate has increased from 50,000 to 60,000 per year, but the increase of 
1,480,000 pupils in public schools during the current year would absorb 
50,000 of these. This increase in enrollment will grow larger each year 
for the next 6 years. The children are born and have been counted; 
so that by 1958 or 1959 more than 50,000 new rooms will be needed 
each year to keep up solely with the increase. 

But the housing of increased numbers alone is less than one-half 
of the problem. e Office of Education estimates that obsolescence, 
district consolidations, shifting populations, and other factors will 
require another 20,000 classrooms annually. Then when we compute 
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the increased enrollments and school construction since 1952, and 
bring them up to date, starting from the phase I survey statistics as 
of that date, we find that the present deficit is about 300,000 instruc- 
tional rooms. To eliminate this deficit by 1960, to provide the 20,000 
rooms a year for these other factors I have mentioned and to provide 
50,000 rooms each year for the increased pupils who have been born 
and have been counted, would require an additional 120,000 instruc- 
tional rooms each year for the next 5 years. 

Our conclusion is that if we are to house all public schoolchildren 
properly within 5 years or so, it appears that the present 60,000 con- 
struction rate must be doubled. The most conservative estimate heard 
among students of the problem is that there must be an increase to 
90,000 instructional rooms each year to catch up by 1960. This is 
the estimate Commissioner Brownell gave to your committee. Even 
this most conservative estimate makes it clear that Federal assistance 
for school construction is needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to repeat the testimony you have 
heard here for many weeks. I also realize that you have in a printed 
report the extensive testimony presented on behalf of our council in 
the Senate. I was on the stand, I might say, for 3 hours and 15 
minutes over there, and went into this thing in a very detailed manner. 
There are 57 printed pages in the report placed before you this morn- 
ing. We do not have that much time here. I commend that report - 
to you. 

lso, the testimony given in the Senate by the States of California, 
Ohio, and Florida, is all in that report. 

Since that testimony was presented, Mr. Chairman, it has been re- 
affirmed, after discussion with the United States Commissioner of 
Education and many others connected with the Administration, by 
37 of the chief state school officers who met in St. Louis on February 
26, 1955. 

I might say that was only a regional meeting, and that all 37 who 
came were unanimous in their judgment on this issue. 

No member of our council has disavowed it. 

At our St. Louis meeting, President Bailey was authorized as presi- 
dent of the council to appoint a committee to represent the entire 
council in matters affecting Federal financial aid for school construc- 
tion. The members of that committee are Chief State School Officers 
Engleman of Connecticut, Schweickhard of Minnesota, Hodge of 
Obfahienes Lusk of New Mexico, Carroll of North Carolina, President 
Bailey and myself. Members of this group have held many hours of 
conferences with Commissioner Brownell and with others who are 
interested in school construction aid. Weare ina position, Mr. Chair- 
man, to testify very specifically on behalf of all of the Chief State 
School Officers of the States and Territories on this issue, because we 
are unanimous on the major points in the legislation. 

I am trying to be very brief here and just outline what we favor. 
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WHAT WE FAVOR 


1. The Kearns-Bailey bill: We favor the Kearns-Bailey bill as the 
central feature of the lnsicltion: We are certain that it will most 
nearly achieve the objectives stated by President Eisenhower among 
all the bills before your committee sdhdegh H. R. 44 and duplicates, 
the so-called Hill bill, is similar in most aspects. These bills best 
preserve State and local autonomy in education. 

Formula for allocation to the States: The formula for distribution 
of Federal funds to the States under the Kearns-Bailey bill is simple, 
fair, and economical to administer. It would allocate the funds to 
the States on the basis of number of persons in the States 5 to 17 years 
of age. No additional personnel would be needed at the Federal level 
to administer the law in the Office of Education. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert into the record at this point 
a table on the relationship of this formula to the Federal tax inci- 
dence of the respective States. Each member of the committee has 
been supplied with a copy. 

(The information is as follows :) 


This is a study of the inherent “leveling” effect of the Federal tax system. 
We have compiled table I on the basis of Federal statistics for use in connec- 
tion with the bills to provide Federal assistance for school construction soon 
to be introduced. No similar data, so far as I know, has previously been used 
in connection with such legislation. 

Table I shows what each State paid in Federal taxes for each billion dollars 
collected under the tax laws of fiscal year 1952, and what each State would 
receive for school construction on the basis of the population 5-17 years old in 
each State as of July 1, 1952. 

The State payments of Federal taxes in column (A) are computed on the basis 
of what the inhabitants of each State actually pay in Federal taxes, rather than 
on the basis of where the taxes are actually collected. For instance, the huge ciga- 
rette excise taxes collected in North Carolina are distributed among all States. 
Similar allocations have been made of all important Federal taxes, including cor- 
porate income and profits, individual income, Federal insurance contributions, 
railroad employment and insurance, unemployment insurance, estates and gifts, 
alcohol, tobacco, gasoline and oil, automobiles and parts, electrical energy, manu- 
facturers’ and retailers’ excises, telephone and other communications, trans- 
portations of persons and property, and amusements. 

A glance at table I will show that the wealthy States pay larger amounts of 
Federal taxes and would receive back smaller amounts of construction aid for 
each child 5-17 years of age than the average State. Conversely, States of com- 
paratively low income and wealth pay relatively less in Federal taxes and would 
receive larger amounts in school construction aid for each child 5-17 years of 
age. This is proof that there is much “leveling” inherent in the present Federal 
tax system when Federal funds are distributed to the States according to the 
number of children 5-17 years of age. 
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TABLE I.—EHffect of the Federal taw system on the respective States in relation 
to allocation of Federal funds for school construction on the basis of popula- 
tion 5-17 years of age 





| Amounts of Federal 
State payments of | : bale age 
| Federal taxes for | a pe ~logy. » Lond 
| each billion dollars | Yistea ao pe he 
} veoke a ‘ 
| oa a oe construction and dis- 
| ‘as estimated by De- tributed among the 
| partment of Health States on the basis of 
| } 1 population 5 to 17 
} Education, and years old in each 
Welfare State as of July 1, 
| 19522 
(a) 





Alabama . et $8, 550, 000 $24, 650, 000 
Arizona f ‘ Sida J 3, 850, 000 | 6, 439, 000 
\rkansas a iebn be ‘ | 650, 000 14, 700, 000 
California. - - ‘ 020, 000 66, 210, 000 
Colorado. - i > 9, 030, 000 | 9, 110, 000 
Connecticut 21, 190, 000 | 12, 220, 000 
Delaware_. - 5, 020, 000 2, 110, 000 
Distriet of Columbia_ _- 9, 300, 000 3, 770, 000 
Florida. ; 7, 170, 000 , 130, 000 
Georgia ; 2, 320, 000 26, 830, 000 
Idaho 2, 660, 000 . 470, 000 
Mlinois_ -- i 5, 770, 000 51, 810, 000 

diana_.. 2, 030, 000 26, 070, 000 

wa , 380, 000 810, 000 
Kansas . ° 9. 720, 000 2, 460, 000 
Kentucky | 1 10, 480, 000 22, 120, 000 
Louisiana... - , 970, 000 640, 000 
Maine. 5, 270, 000 3, 000, 000 
Maryland ; ! 170, 000 | 5, 750, 000 
Massachusetts... ‘ | 120, 000 27, 040, 000 
Michigan... 5, 690, 000 3, 150, 000 
Minnesota... ; 7, 660, 000 , 760, 000 
Mississippi : , 060, 000 7, 890, 000 
Miss uri 24, 630, 000 24. 080, 000 
Montana 3, 560, 000 , 199, 000 
Nebraska , 639, 000 8, 510, 000 
Nevada : ; . 619, 000 , 090, 000 
New Hampshire._- ; ‘ 3, 339, 000 3, 260, 000 
New Jersey... , 38, 339, 000 28, 460, 000 
New Mexico... ‘ 2, a8), orn 5, 919, 000 
New York aaee J : . 57, 550, 000 2, 200, 000 
North Carolina : Pe > 3, 330, 000 530, 000 
North Dakota. --.-.-.- én bina chpaehdsbndpabeacenh| 2, 500, 000 , 470, 000 
Ohio _.. . ; Ley 7, 610, 000 50, 520. 000 
Oklahoma.....--...-- ficons 9, 320, 000 5, 870, 000 
Oregon fe VE ‘ ‘ 10, 610, 000 020, 000 
Pennsylvania. -..-........._.- bod 74, 700, 000 , 880, 000 
Rhode Island__- . are 6, 390, 000 4, 560, 000 
South Carolina... ._- ae 6, 210, 000 | 8, 230, 000 
South Dakota---.--......-.- ; 2, 670, 000 | . 530, 000 
Tennessee - oe sheaeeen ihn pegmatite 11, 460, 000 23, 960, 000 
Temas. ..u. Redd do dentinlidd dadbne dha = pEDe 42, 230, 000 580, 000 
Utah : : RES yh ERD ; rm 3, 100, 000 , 670, 000 
Vermont... : colin = 2, 130, 000 2, 530, 000 
Virginia ._....... ; ‘ 15, 110, 000 | 900, 000 
Wess et. tha nedastonen aac P 15, 640, 000 240, 000 
West Virginia... .-..... : 7, 930, 000 | 5, 330, 000 
Wisconsin. - ._-- ‘ . | 20, 660, 000 | 22, 510, 000 
W yoming dah <ul cithe sid ihiediicain cbdwenecaee 1, 700, 000 , 110, 000 


1, 000, 000, 000 | 3 4 1,000, 000, 090 


! Mushkin, Selma, and Crowther, Beatrice: Federal Taxes and the Measurement of State Capacity, 
Department of Health, Edneation, and Welfare, May, 1954. 

2 Based on U. 8. Census Bureau estimates (Series P-25, No. 106). 

* Figures have been rounded off independently by States so total for all States varies somewhat from 
$1 billion.+ 

* Asa practical matter, there would have to be an adjustment of these data to provide for Puerto Rico and 
ny Territories or island dependencies which might be included in the law. 
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Dr. Futier. This shows that when Federal taxes are credited to 
the States where they are actually paid and afterward distributed 
according to the formula of the Kearns-Bailey bill, that there is a 
large leveling effect in the Federal tax system itself. We believe it 
is unrealistic to start with formulas which assume that, some way or 
other, a pot of gold has been found in Washington. Someone had tw 
pay the money to the Federal Government, and the formula should 
consider both what each State would pay in and what each State would 
receive back for any given appropriation under any formula adopted. 

Our council would also favor, however, as an alternative, a formula 
that would allocate a moderate sum to the 10 or 12 States most in need, 
with the balance allocated on the Kearns-Bailey formula, provided 
that no more than 10 percent of any Federal appropriation were used 
for the priority allocations to the 10 or 12 States. 

Mr. Battey. May I ask a question ? 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battery. Would you suggest that that be on a flat percentage 
basis, a certain percent of whatever funds were allocated to the State 
to be used at the discretion of the chief State school officer for an 
equalization fund ? 

Dr. Futter. I have confidence, knowing all the chief State school 
officers and being acquainted with their practices and systems of fi- 
nancing in the States, great confidence in their ability to administer 
such funds. I would say that either way would be all right as far 
as I can see, Mr. Bailey. Either set it up in a formula such as Repre- 
sentative Holt of California had in his bill last year, or leave it to 
the discretion of the States. Personally, I think that our council 
policies call for objective formulas rather than discretionary allot- 
ments. 

I spend a considerable part of my life, so far as it is spent before 
congressional committees, in seeking to eliminate Federal discretion. 
The discretionary powers of Federal officials in relation to programs 
affecting education are what I refer to. I might say we have been 
very successful in the school lunch program, veterans’ education and 
other fields, in that respect. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, in connection with what is paid out 
and what is taken back, is that described more in detail in your table 
I? Isthat what that is supposed to cover ? 

Dr. Futter. If you will read the caption there, Mr. Gwinn, you 
will see that this table is that precise information. It is based on a 
research study made by the statistical force of the Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Department, and has been in existence for a number 
of years. It has been developed by economists, I think, over a period 
of at least 25 years. It takes the Federal taxes not where they are 
collected but where they are actually a burden on the people. 

For instance, if you smoke a pack of cigarettes in Oregon—I do 
not imply that you do, Mrs. Green, for I do not know whether you do 
or not—but if you smoke a pack of cigarettes in Oregon and the tax 
is paid in Durham, N. C., this table allocates that tax to Oregon, or 
credits Oregon with paying in the Federal tax. That is where the 
burden actually falls. 

This tax incidence table is on the basis of economic studies with 
which very little fault can be found. The greatest criticisms, even 
if taken fully, would not change these tax incidences more than 1 or 2 
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percent. They refer to interest and dividend allocations. That is 
where the most controversial point is in the whole computation. 

Chairman Barpen. I would like to ask: How can you follow a 
pack of cigarettes from Durham, N. C., to Oregon, and make up a 
table to fit it? 

Dr. Fu.rer. They have examined the consumption of cigarettes 
in Oregon, and the consumption of cigarettes in every other State, 
and they allocate the Federal tax according to that consumption, to 
the credit of each State where they are consumed. The same is done 
with the automobiles; the same is done for all other items of Federal 
taxation in the entire Federal tax structure. 

Chairman Barpven. That is just one item that goes to make up the 
total. You never did try to figure out just how much tax that pack 
of cigarettes paid in total, did you? 

Dr. Fu.uer. No, but it is quite a lot. I understand it is more than 
your North Carolina growers got for the tobacco. 

Chairman Barpen. Well, it is taxed to the Federal Government 
and the State government, though most of it is to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Virtually all of that is to the Federal Government, and 
the extent is approximately $1.50 a pound. It happens to be true 
that in my district there are some 70 million pounds of tobacco grown, 
and the average price is around 50 cents. 

Dr. Fuuuer. I think that puts us in complete agreement with the 
previous statement, That would be about 3%, to 1. 

Chairman Barpen. 3 to 1. 

Dr. FutiEr. More than 3 to 1. 


DISTRIBUTION AMONG LOCAL DISTRICTS IN EACH STATB 


These bills—and I am referring now to the Kearns-Bailey type 
bills—have more flexibility to meet the real needs for school facilities 
than any others before your committee. 

I would like to say that we want to use every method that is usable 
to solve the school construction problem. We believe that this is the 
most flexible proposal that has been made. 

Each State would make its own distribution to the school districts 
within the State under the provisions of a general State plan. Each 
State could meet its own needs for additional school facilities in its 
own way. Each State could be different. The function of Federal 
Government in connection with the State plan would be a mandatory 
approval of it by the United States Commissioner of Education, when 
he has determined that it has covered the points required by the law. 
The Commissioner would have no right to reject any State plan 
because it did not cover any of these points in the way he thought it 
should, so long as it covered the points required by the statute. 

Thereafter the State would approve the local projects and submit 
them to Washington with certifications that the matching require- 
ments had been met on an overall 50-50 basis for the State as a whole. 
Then there would be fiscal accounting by the State to the Federal 
Government for the Federal funds. The regular State system of build- 
ing standards, procedures and accounting for local and State funds 
used for other public school construction would prevail on projects 
in which Federal funds were used to supplement State and local funds. 
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These bills would operate with maximum speed to get the needed 
school facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, our members are certain, and unanimously certain, 
that the legislation we recommend would operate with less delay than 
any other. We have done careful research with the help of attorney 
Madeline Remmlein and others—incidentally, she is a lawyer licensed 
to practice before the Supreme Court—concerning how many States 
could accept and use Federal grants under these bills without special 
legislation. The statement has been made repeatedly here and in the 
Senate by Mrs. Hobby and others that under any plan you would 
have to have special legislation. I want to tell you, Mr. Chairman, 
that factually that is not so. No less than 41 States may accept and 
administer, and in the vast majority of the cases may accept, ad- 
minister and distribute Federal funds for school construction without 
further State legislative action. 

Chairman Barpen. May we pause just a moment ¢ 

The only reason I interrupt here is that it is right at the particular 
point of interest. First, let me say I expect I probably was certainly 
among the first of those who started the idea of the State plan way 
back. 

Dr. Fuuier. You did. 

Chairman Barpen. Then we were dealing with specific situations. 
Now we do not want Federal interference. 

Dr. Futter. We would not tolerate Federal interference. 

Chairman Barpen. All right. Now, I wonder if you share with me 
the confidence I have in the school people and the State officials, to 
the extent that as a general proposition the programs are handled 
much more efficiently, much more economically and much more 
honestly than we have been able to boast about for the Federal 
handling of programs. 

Dr. Futter. There is little dishonesty either place, I would say. 

Chairman Barpen. We will leave the dishonesty out and just 
take the other part on efficiency, as to expediting it, and the practical 
handling with a minimum amount of waste. 

Dr. Fuxter. In teaching educational finance at the University of 
Southern California, Harvard and other places I have done consider- 
able research in the history of State agencies in the handling of funds 
to local school districts. I mean, the State aid funds and the State 
aid funds with Federal funds added to them and applied under the 
same rules. I do not know of any case in which any State education 
agency has had any charge of dishonesty leveled against it in all these 
years of State administration of State and Federal funds at the State 
level. 

Chairman Barpen. Well, now, going from that, the first subhead 
under section 6 (a), it designates the State agencies under which the 

lan is submitted as the sole State agency responsible for administer- 
ing the plan throughout the State. 

Now, that is necessary, and no one could object to that, could they? 

Dr. Futurr. I think not. 

Chairman Barpen. All right. 

However that same thing could be done by a certification of the 
Governor. 
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It further states: 


(2) Contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency will have authority 
to carry out the plan in conformity with this act— 

Now, “satisfactory” to whom ? 

Dr. Fuiier. Mr. Chairman, may I say that later in the testimony 
the Chief State School Officers are going to suggest a State plan with 
three items in it, as an alternative to the one contained in these bills at 
the present time. I think that, practically, there would be no difference 
between your ideas and ours. 

Chairman Barpen, Now, we are getting somewhere, but you have 
just made the statement that you approved everything in this bill. 

Dr. Futter. No; we approve these bills. 

Chairman Barven. W ell, that is everything in them. 

Dr. Fuuier. Well, we have some suggested changes to make, and if 
I] said we approved everything in the bills, then that is not correct. 

Chairman Barpen. When you say “I approve this bill,” do you 
mean you do not approve the bill, but you just approve part of it? 

Dr. Futter. No; we approve the approach, and we approve the em- 
phasis; we approve the State plan idea; we approve the formula, and 
we approve 

Chairman Barpen. Let us go back and get on that State plan idea, 
but you now say you do not approve of all the ideas in the idea; is 
that it? 

Dr. Fuuier. Not necessarily every item in there. 

Mrs. Green. Would the chairman yield to me for a moment ? 

Chairman Barpen. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. On page 5 of his statement, there is the following 
statement : 


We favor the Kearns-Bailey bill, as the central feature of the legislation. 


Does that clear it up? 

Chairman Barpen. That clears it up to some extent, but further 
back he was more definite about the Kearns-Bailey bill—which is 
what I was trying to clear up, because I personally do not favor many 
of the things in this State plan. 

I do not like this idea of having to come up and present evidence 

satisfactory to the Commissioner. I do not like the idea of the State 
having to have its system of handling the schools reviewed or ap- 
proved by the United States Commissioner. I do not like the idea 
that they must have a plan which we might call an equalization plan 
in districts acceptable to the Commissioner, and you can go right on. 

It is further stated in the bill: 

(7) Provide for the establishment of standards on a State level for planning 
and construction of school facilities. 

Dr. Fuuier. I think, Mr. Chairman, that our position here will be, 
by the time we are through, fairly in line with the thoughts that you 
have now expressed. 

Chairman Barpen. Well, I have some more objectionable points, 
and some more objections to this. 

For instance, this is about the most overworked piece of language 
I know of, and it is as follows: 

(8) Provide that the State agency will make such reports to the Commissioner 


in such form and contain such information as is reasonably necessary to enable 
the Commissioner to perform his duties under this act— 
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Now, who is going to determine how dumb or how smart the Com- 
missioner is, and how much evidence and information will be neces- 
sary to give him the proper guide to go out and attend to this business? 

Dr. Futter. We have had always good working relationships with 
the Commissioner of Education. 

I would like to make two points in regard to that question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Let me say this: I am putting these points out 
here, and not certainly cutting you off from your further discussion 
of the three things which you think should be put in here, but then 
you have this section (9) down here, in which you bring the Secretary 
of Labor into the problem. 

I have had some experience in that field, which is not altogether 
pleasant, and then to cap the situation off, it is stated in the bill as 
follows: 


but, shall not finally disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without 
re the State agency reasonable notice and an opportunity for a 
rearing. 

Well, of course, the practical operation of that could be that he 
would say “no,” but to comply with the law now he will say, “I will 
give you reasonable notice for you to come back next Monday, and I 
will tell you ‘no’ again.” 

There is not much appeal or much possibility of relief under that 
kind of an appellate situation. 

I thought I would call this to your attention now, and then when 


you get to boiling down your statement, I would like for you to dwell 
on that. 


Dr. Futier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 


After approval of whatever State plan there may be, and upon the 
inauguration of the program, let us say, as between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State, in whatever way that program may be inaugu- 
rated; thereafter, the State may approve the local projects, and sub- 
mit them, with certifications that the matching requirements have been 
met and on an overall 50-50 basis for the State as a whole. 

Then there will be fiscal accounting by the States to the Federal 
Government for the Federal funds, and the regular State system of 
building standards, procedures and accounting for local and State 
funds used for other public school construction would prevail on 
projects in which Federal funds were used to supplement State and 
local funds. 

There was no legislation in any State to take and distribute the 
school milk fund last year. Most States have statutes that cover these 
requirements for school construction funds, just as they covered accept- 
ance of Federal school milk funds without special State legislation 
last year. 

Mr. Ruopes. Would the gentleman yield? 

Dr. Fuuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, in regard to this school milk fund, 
there was not any requirement for matching either, was there? 

Dr. Fuuxer. No, sir; there was no requirement for manening. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you think that is a good analogy as to this par- 
ticular situation ? 

Dr. Futter. Yes, sir; it is a good analogy because the matching is 
merely a report on what State and local funds have been expended, I 
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think that, Mr. Rhodes, is not relevant to the question of whether the 
State can accept and distribute the funds. If it can accept and dis- 
tribute the funds, then the question arises as to whether it meets the 
Federal requirements or not, and that would appear when the certifica- 
tion is made to Washington. 

Mr. Ruopes. When the school milk funds become the same as school 
building funds, maybe ducks and giraffes are similar. 

Dr. Futter. The common element here is that these are Federal 
funds coming to the States, and the question is whether such States 
must have special legislation or not, and money is money. 

The Federal money for milk comes from the same place that the 
Federal money for schools comes from, and we are talking about Fed- 
eral money going to the States and the right of the States to accept 
it without special legislation. 

So, I think there is a direct analogy there. 

I would like to insert in the record at this point, Mr. Chairman, the 
list of the States, and their powers to take immediate advantage of the 
legislation we recommended. 

Chairman Barpen. Without objection, such list will be entered into 
the record. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


Statutory authority for acceptance of Federal grants-in-aid of school-building 
construction 





Description of provisions 





; | 
ae, Accept and administer Accept 





1. Specific authority to accept school Minnesota. - West Virginia. 
building construction aid. ted Mexico 
Vermont... 





Texas 
Washington. wh 
Wisconsin !_ _- a I Saf 
2. General authority to accept any | Arizona i ....| Idaho. 
and all grants for educational | Arkansas | Illinois. 
and/or other purposes. Colorado rads Maryland. 
Wyoming. 








New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
North Dakota 


3. Power may be implied under gen- 
eral authority of school officers. 

4. Of doubtful status Massachusetts... __..- Ae 

North Carolina 

Utah 








! Local subdivisions may apply for and obtain Federal aid. 
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Dr. Futter. This legislation would be more effective than any other 
legislation before your committee in making certain that Federal 
funds did not displace State and local funds which might otherwise 
be used for the construction of schools. 

Because there has been so much misunderstanding about it, I would 
like to illustrate from a hypothetical State. I have been dismayed, 
Mr. Chairman, by the fact that statements have been made repeatedly 
before your committee and before the Senate committee which show 
a complete lack of understanding about how the State plan would 
work in this regard. 

Chairman Barpren. Just one moment, Doctor. May I interrupt 
you right there, now ¢ 

Dr. Fuuier. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. Who exercises that discretion to which you 
refer ¢ 

Dr. Futzer. The State. 

Chairman Barpen. Is it reviewable? 

Dr. Fu.ier. That State plan is administered by the State depart- 
ment of education in each State, and it is reviewable only if you choose 
to retain the provision for a judicial appeal, which could be cut out 
of the bill. 

Chairman Barpen. What I would like for you to get to, and I will 
not interrupt you any more, is in setting up your plan here, after over 
20 years I am about, and shall I use the old, worn expression, “wore 
out,” with appealing to administrators. I just do not like it. I have 
spent probably 30 percent of my time on those kinds of matters. 

What I would prefer to have would be to write in some language 
which will provide for action at the State level if the law is violated, 
and then the place to try that violation, in my opinion, is in the Federal 
district court in the State, and not in Washington, before some 
commission. 

Dr. FuLier. We agree entirely with that, and what I have said does 
not indicate any Federal administrative discretion in regard to this 
system of priorities whatever. It would be none of their business, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. Now, we are getting friendly. 

Dr. Futuer. We agree completely on that point, Mr. Chairman. 

Suppose $20 million of Federal funds were made available to a 
State which has 1,000 school districts. Under its State plan, it takes 
into account the relative financial resources of all local school districts, 
their relative efforts to meet their own needs, the relative urgency of 
their needs, and the relative extent to which unsafe and obsolete facil- 
ities are in use in these 1,000 districts. 

The State plan, as I said, would set up a system of priorities, much 
as the Federal Government has done in the administration of Public 
Law 815. 

The needs test. would be met by every local district. 

In this typical State, let us say that 800 of the 1,000 school districts 
would not quality for Federal funds under such a system of priorities. 
These 800 districts would receive no Federal funds. They would con- 
tinue to build all their own schools with State and local funds. They 
would be the types of districts which are now constructing about 
60,000 instructional rooms at an annual cost of about $2 billion. 

Now, I wish Mr. Frelinghuysen was here. I did a little lobbying 
with him yesterday, personally, to try to be sure he would be here 
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when I testified, because he has questioned witness after witness about 
the so-called needs test. That is what you were talking about, there, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The needs test under these bills would be met in the States. There 
would never be any Federal determination of the need of a local school 
district, and if that is crystal clear, then many of the objections which 
have been raised against this bill would not apply. 

Mr. Ruopes. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Dr. Futter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Fuller, would you mind telling me where in the 
Bailey-Kearns bill there is provision that this particular test must be 
made before a State plan is approved ¢ 

Dr. Fuuver. In section 6 (a) 4. 

Mr. Ruopes. It provides that the State plan will contain some means 
test ? 

Dr. Futier. The State is forced—may I go on through, Mr. Rhodes, 
just another paragraph or two, and then come back to your question ¢ 

Mr. Ropes. Yes. 

Dr. Fuuier. The needs test would be met by every local district. 

Most of the 200 districts eligible for Federal funds would be dis- 
tricts which could not construct schools without the Federal assist- 
ance, 

In a case of extreme need and high priority, the State could allocate 
funds to build a particular school in a particular local school district 
entirely from State and Federal sources, or even from Federal funds 
alone. 

In a second case, a school district might receive 50 percent of the 
cost of its school building program from Federal and State funds, 
and be able to apply the other 50 percent itself. 

In a third instance, the financing might be 75 percent State and 
local, and 25 percent from Federal funds. 

In still another instance, 15 percent of Federal funds might be used 
together with 85 percent of State and local funds, as an incentive to 
get construction that would not otherwise take place. 

I know of a case exactly like that in Minnesota where they have all 
of their plans drawn. They can bond themselves for 85 percent, but 
they are waiting for the 15 percent. The 15 percent would draw out 
the 85 percent of additional money, and you would have the additional 
construction which will not go on until the district is able to finance 
the entire program. 

The matching requirement under the Kearns-Bailey bill would be 
merely 50-50 for the State as a whole, meaning that the State and 
the local funds used on projects receiving Federal funds would equal 
or exceed the Federal funds in amount. 

Looked at nationally, the $2 billion of construction under State and 
local financing would go on as at present, because the districts which 
are building schools obviously are able to finance them. 

Now, if you take the $2 billion out of the present construction pro- 
gram, then you are dealing with districts that are not now building 
when you deal with Federal funds. 

Then, if the Federal appropriation were $500 million a year, these 
funds would be used to draw out an additional $500 million of State 
and local funds, so that the total construction program would be $3 
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billion, instead of $2 billion each year. This would construct 90,000 
instead of 60,000 instructional rooms annually. 

If the Federal funds were $1 billion annually, the total program 
could be $4 billion, which would double the present construction rate, 
and catch up with the entire school facility deficit in 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would you yield at that point? 

Dr. Futter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you advocate here that if we pay to State aid from 
Federal funds $1 million, and State aid provides $1 million to match 
it from its own funds, that then that be lumped to the straight State 
treasury and allocated by State officials between the school districts, 
maybe 15 percent Federal money in school district B, and 85 percent 
in school district C? 

Dr. Futter. Each State would set up its system of priorities, just 
as North Carolina has done, just as California has done, and we have 
very great experience in that sort of administration. 

The State of Washington has done it, and many others. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you not suggesting that State and local politics 
would enter into the distribution of Federal funds, after allocating 
the money to that State by such a formula? 

Dr. Futter. You would have State and local determination, and if 
politics enter in, politics enter in. I do not know that it could enter 
in any more than under any other plan, and I would not know exactly 
what the situation would be in your State, but I am sure Dr. Collins 
in Georgia would develop a system of priority which would be fair to 
all districts concerned. 

Of course, in regard to your situation in Georgia, Mr. Landrum, 
we propose an amendment which would enable the building author- 


ity there to use the Federal funds according to its plan already 
developed. 
Mr. Lanprum. Of course, that is one of the things which I had 
in mind when I asked the question, but the other thing is this: 
I am wondering if you are not advocating here a procedure which 
po 


would turn loca itics into a state of turmoil in saying that 
county B in State A would get this percentage of Federal funds, 
and county C in that same State might not entitled to any. 

Would you not run the risk of having a few delegations visit 
the State capitol with some ill feelings? 

Dr. Fuxiier. Well, the analogy is direct with the system of pri- 
orities set up by the Federal Government in regard to Public Teal 
815, title II, and now the delegations come to Washington. I would 
say it would be better that they go to the State capitol. 

Mr. Lanprum. We are talking about something entirely outside 
that question. We are talking about Public Law 815 which, as I 
said before, has no application. 

Mr. Roosevett. I think I can clear that - 

In California, for instance, when we allot, we do not say that 
10 percent of this money is Federal money, and 20 percent is State 
money. We just allot a sum of money which comes out of the total 
— which is there, and I think the same thing applies under this 
bill. 

Mr. Ruopes. But, in the statement, it was mentioned that one 
district might get all Federal money and the other all State money. 

Mr. Roosevetr. I think it says both Federal and State. 
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Dr. Futier. That does not mean what Mr. Roosevelt says is not 
true. I am going down into the actual operation, into the most in- 
ternal processes of the State administration, and pinpointing just 
what happens to the Federal funds, and I thought the committee 
would be interested in knowing where Federal funds would be 
used. 

Suppose, for instance, there should be a completely dead min- 
ing camp in Arizona—we have the two Arizona Representatives 
here, and I have seen such communities in Arizona when I was 
there in the 1930’s—which has a large number of children, and 
has practically no tax base at all, or has used all of its debt lee- 
way. 

a a case like that, if you had to have a school or take care of 
the people who are there, the State could actually allocate 100 per- 
cent from its funds which would be chargeable in its report of the 
project to Washington to Federal funds, 100 percent for matching 
purposes, 

Then, in Minnesota, we might consider this other case which I 
mentioned where a fairly large-size place in Minesota, according 
to the Commissioner, is ready to build if it can have 15 percent 
Federal money to match the 85 percent of local money, which is 
the total of their local debt leeway at the present time. Arizona 
districts like that would balance the mining camp situation. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would the statewide basis still remain on a 50-50 
proposition ¢ 

Dr. Fuuver. Overall, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bainter. (acting chairman). May I ask the gentleman to yield 
to the Chair for this observation ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. There is a provision in H. R. 14 and in H. R. 15 for a 
recourse to the courts, if any local-school districts feel they are being 
discriminated against by the State. 

That provision is in there, and every district is protected. 

Mrs. omar Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Batmey. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. But, Mr. Fuller, how many States now distribute 
funds within their local States for school purposes ? 

Dr. Funuer. For construction ? 

Mrs. Green. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Futter. Twenty-five distribute school construction funds. Of 
course, all of them distribute current aid funds to the extent of about 
$3.5 billion a year. 

Mrs. Green. In most of those 25 States is there a definite formula 
worked out ? 

Dr. Futter. In about 12 or 15 of them, according to what standard 
you adopt for adequacy, you could say that there is substantial aid 
for school construction. 

Now, in those States formulas have been worked out pretty care- 
fully, to meet the need of each State. In the other States, you have 
smaller amounts which have been placed by the legislature to be used 
in the discretion of the State departments of education to meet partic- 
ularly difficult situations within the State. 

Suppose a schoolhouse burned down, as one did when I was commis- 
sioner in New Hampshire. We had a small district lose its school- 
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house as a result of a fire. They were bonded to the legal limit, and 
just overnight they had no school. 

We had a small fund in New Hampshire which could be used for 
that purpose, and the State board of education was brought together 
and within 48 hours we allocated those funds to rebuild that schoo]— 
a little 2-room frame school in a very rural district up in the moun- 
tains. The people of that district had no way to replace the school. 
That type of distribution is necessary where the aid is small. 

However, where the aid is large, as in California, Washington, Ten- 
nessee, Florida, Connecticut, as well as New York, they do have a 
formula. 

Mrs. Green. The thing I am trying to bring out is that in the States 
which already distribute the funds For school-construction purposes, 
would you agree that there would be no more polities if an additional 
$1 billion were made available from Federal funds, and channeled 
through the State agency which is already set up? 

Dr. Fuuier. I think the politics would be exactly the same, includ- 
ing the politics in all of the States which are now operating State 
building authorities. The State building authority can add the Fed- 
eral funds to its resources. 

Mrs. Green. So, politics would really not be a primary question 
here ? 

Dr. Futter. No; except that it seems to me that that is one of the 
strengths of the proposal which we support here, and that whatever 
politics there may be, will be at the State level. 

Mrs. Green. At the State level ? 

Dr. Futter. Yes; and more subject to the will of the people. 

The schools will be kept close to the people, and those problems will 
not be settled by the United States Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Kearns. If it is not right, they can correct it themselves. 

Mr. Battery. Mrs. Green, might I interrupt here for a moment? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Battery. Dr. Fuller, you are aware that some years ago my 
State of West Virginia initiated a plan for making appropriations 
from the State treasury for the school construction. 

Dr. Fuuier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barer. They allocated, I believe, 20 or 25 percent of the State 
appropriation, and gave each county or the 55 county school boards 
in the State, a fixed sum, and the remaining 75 percent was reserved 
with which to make debts. 

Under that arrangement you have some levying authority, and you 
go ahead and get your bonds and we would make those grants out of 
the remainder of this appropriation. 

Dr. Funier. And, they drew out additional local funds? 

Mr. Batter. It me say here that I have heard a lot of criticism, 
and quite a few “cracks” taken at West Virginia, but on Tuesday of 
this week 5 of the 55 school districts in West Virginia voted bonds ap- 
proximating $10 million and some of them did it on a public levy— 
and a rather high rate of levy—60 percent of the voters were necessary 
to approve it. They are, along with the State, actually trying to solve 
this situation, and there are still some 30 or 35 of the 55 counties 
which would go ahead and solve the problem if they had a little bit 
of Federal sid to help the State get by. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would the chairman yield? 
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Mr. Bamey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think you have made a very complete case for West 
Virginia. 

Mr. Barry. Despite the fact that we are $2 billion off economically, 
and that there is a lot of unemployment, we are still not neglecting our 
schools. 

Mr. Ruoves. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir. 

I only nodded my head. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to go back to the question, and before I 
rephrase it, I would like to say that I think the way you have outlined 
the work of the funds on page 8 is exactly the way it should work. 

I do not have any great feeling that there will be any inordinate 
amount of politics played with anything of this nature, because I have 
enough faith in the American so? pen to feel that if it did happen, that 
probably those who did it would not be in a position to do it very 
often. However, I am at a bit of a loss to square your very definite 
statements on page & here with a previous statement that the Office of 
Education would not be able to do anything toward approving the 
State plan, except to find that these various points were covered. 

Now, looking on page 5 of the Bailey-Kearns bill, paragraph 6 (a) 4, 
it states: 
set forth principles for determining the relative priority of school facility con- 
struction projects, which shall take into account the relative financial resources 
of the several local school agencies in the State; the relative efforts which 
have been and are being made to meet their needs for school facilities out of 
State and local funds; and the relative urgency of their needs for school facilities, 


determined according to relative conditions of overcrowding or lack of facili- 
ties, and relative extent to which unsafe and obsolete facilities are in use— 


Now it appears to me that if there is no attempt at standardization 
we are liable to have these State plans go all over the terrain. You 
might have a State plan which would come up and say: 

All school districts are the same. There is no such thing as a priority. The 
funds are available and the State superintendent or whatever the agency might 
be will determine which schools get them. 

If your original thesis follows through, there is not anything that 
the Commissioner of Education can do about that. 

Dr. Futter. Except that first that could not happen in any State. 
It is as remote as a flight tomorrow to the moon that it would happen 
in any State. 

Mr. Ruopes. I have seen some pretty strange things happen, Doctor, 
and so have you. In drawing up this law we ought to make certain 
it does not happen. 

Mr. Kearns. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ruopes. I will be happy to. 

Mr. Kearns. I think the Ghileneohy was that we felt that a State 
school officer would evaluate the whole situation in that State and 
would make a blueprint, and he was going to have the Federal money to 
match. I believe we felt there was a little obligation that once he 
had established the need, pinpointed it and okayed it, the Commis- 
sioner was purely the accounting officer in the bill. He merely okayed 

59521—55—pt. 3—18 
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. so that they were not going all over the lot and doing something 
else. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is in a State. I am thinking about the 48 States, 

Mr. Kearns. Every one would be different. 

Mr. Ruopes. Possibly they would be quite different. 

Dr. Futter. We want them different. 

Mr. Barter. We would get the school buildings immediately. 

Mr. Ruopes. Perhaps I am the only one worried about this rather 
loose language. Perhaps an executive session is the best time to bring 
that up, but ihe wanted to get the Doctor’s thinking about whether 
he felt there might be a problem there, and whether he thought it would 
be wise to tighten that section up a little bit. 

Dr. Fuuxer. I think there would be no problem. Many hours of dis- 
cussion have been expended on this point. 

I think when you say tighten up you would find that when you began 
to tighten up you would be somewhat at a loss as to what to do to 
tighten up. 

Mr. Ruopes. I will admit I am at a loss right now. 

Dr. Fuuier. If you are going to tighten up with more Federal con- 
trol, ag yoy are working against our principles, which oppose Federal 
control. 

Mr. Upati. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Ruopes. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. Upau. It seems to me that is the dilemma we find ourselves in. 
We will probably be a little dissatisfied with the nature of the control, 
but if we put in more control we have what most of us do not want, and 
that is too much Federal control. We will have to accept a little less 
than we would like, probably. 

Mr. Ruopes. I admit we have a very fine line, and I just wanted as 
much help as possible in hewing it. 

Dr. Fuuter. I think the most valuable thing I could convince the 
committee of, if it is possible to do so, would be on the question raised 
by the chairman earlier in these discussions. That is, under these State 
plans the way they have been developing, there are 12 or 15 States 
which already have State plans in operation. Then I would try to 
convince you that there is no group of public administrators in the 
United States who can better be trusted than the State education of- 
ficials. 

How can you tighten it up, when you have it in the hands of the 
people I am convinced are the most to be trusted and most accessible 
to change by the people? If you tighten it up by removing it from the 
people, placing on more controls at the Federal level, then you are 
violating the principle of the State and local autonomy. 

For my part I am convinced that these State plans which are in ef- 
fect. would go on, and that new State plans would be developed which 
are even better; and that the professional service connections between 
the United States Commissioner of Education and the Chief State 
School Officers would operate. 

Let me tell you, ladies and gentlemen: A week or 10 days from now 
the Commissioner of Education is meeting with our board of direc- 
tors, 9 chief State school officers, for 2 days, at his request. We have 
constant communication? We have constant evaluation of the problems 
which we know very well exist in Federal-State relationships. All of 
us want to solve those problems. 
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The service relationships or the professional relationships on a pro- 
fessional basis- are involved, rather than official controls. I can as- 
sure you those, Mr. Rhodes, are completely adequate to assure that 
there will be no abuses under this plan. 

Mr. Roosevett. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mrs. Green. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ruopes. I will inl the floor back to the chair. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosevett. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Dr. Fuller whether he 
would agree with our chairman, perhaps, that there could be some loos- 
ening in the wording of the law; applying a little less discretion, as 
the chairman brought out ? 

Dr. Futter. You see, Mr. Roosevelt, section 6 (a) and (4) and 
section (c), which mandates approval by the Commissioner, when the 
points have been covered in the way that the State after long con- 
sideration desires to cover those points, is about as far as you can go 
and still have the administrative structure setup which will enable 
a Federal-State-local financing system to work. You have to have the 
contact with the Commissioner of Education at one point or another. 
He has no discretion here worthy of the name at all. 

This has been our stand for 6 years in all types of legislation af- 
fecting education; this mandatory Federal approval with the State 
developing its own plan and following it out according to its own 
needs, with the guidelines being laid down in section 6 (a) (4). As 
a matter of fact, the way that would work would be through profes- 
sional consultation; on the basis of professional consultation with the 
Commissioner and with the Commissioner’s staff. It would be between 
his staff and the staff of the State departments of education. I 
am sure there would be no trouble. 

We know that from experience. We are confident there would be 
no trouble, because we have never had any trouble where those par- 
ticular provisions were in effect. 

Mr. Rosekvane: Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, it seems to me we are just fighting a lot of 
windmills here, talking about vast operations to cover a very limited 
need. You would apply a needs test, I believe. It would be ridiculous 
for the Federal Government to tax a wealthy community and bring 
the money down. here, mush it around, and send it back with a 30 
percent overhead expense for handling, would it not? 

Dr. Funier. I certainly agree with that, but I do not think it 
would happen. 

Mr. Gwyn. You really mean, then, you are going to apply a needs 
test somewhere. 

Dr. Futier. The State would be the judge of need ; not the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you think that this Federal Government ought to 
A By money for a State that pone | does not need it, says 
it does not need it, and says it does not want it 

Mr. Kearns. Which State is that? 

Mr. Gwinn. Mississippi is one of them. 

Dr. Futter. Mississippi says no such thing, sir. It is just 1 or 2 
people, like Boyd Campbell from Mississippi, who say that. They 
do not speak for Mississippi. 
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Mr. Gwixn. The legislature speaks for Mississippi, does it not? 

Dr. Futter. The State superintendent of public instruction speaks 
for Mississippi in education. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is where you have an exaggeration of the place 
that the State superintendent of schools occupies. 

Dr. Futer. He is elected by the people of Mississippi. 

Mr. Gwinn. You think he is the head of the State legislature in 
determining Mississippi’s needs? 

Dr. Futter. No, I do not think he is the head of the State legisla- 
ture, but I do think he is the head of the State system of public edu- 
cation in Mississippi. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let us get back to this needs business. On your own 
statement here you set forth the figures which show that not more 
than 4 or 5 States would qualify on any conceivable needs basis. 

Dr. Futter. I have done no such thing, sir. All 48 would qualify, 
sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of course, but you cannot show me on the figures that 
they would qualify when they send to Washington more money than 
they get back on this very program. 

Dr. Futter. In the hypothetical situation hereof 1,000 school dis- 
tricts, with 800 of them not qualifying under the State plan, you would 
not include those districts which have means of their own and debt 
leeway to construct their own schools. It is the 200 that do not have 
it that would come under the State plan and qualify. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not mean to tell this committee that you think 
that New York and California and Delaware and Connecticut and 
New Jersey ought to have this vast machinery you are trying to talk 
to us about in order to take Federal funds from Washington ? 

Dr. Futter. There would be no vast machinery. 

Mr. Gwinn. Any machinery, whatever machinery it is. Do you 
think that we ought to send Federal-aid to education to those States? 

Dr. Futter. I am sure that we should. 

Let me give you the figures from New York, if I may. I have these 
from the State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y., on the basis 
of their statewide survey. Now, they did not participate in the na- 
tional survey, because they were making their own survey. This is 
what you have in New York. 

Mr. Gwinn. They also said that a survey from Washington would 
not be any good; it would be a waste of time. 

Dr. Fuuier. They did not say that to us. We never heard that, 
except from people that did not want any aid for schools at all. 

Here is the situation in New York in 1955: Substandard rooms in 
use in upstate New York alone, 49,365. 

Mr. Gwinn. Who set the standards? 

Dr. Futter. This is the report of the State department of educa- 
tion of Albany. 

Mr. Gwyn. Is that the only evidence you have of their being sub- 
standard ? 
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Dr. Futter. These are the only people who know about all the 
schools in upstate New York. I do not know of anyone else who does, 
or who collects statistics about them. 

Mr. Gwinn. How about the school boards and the taxpayers who 
have to do with them ? 

Dr. Furier. Many of them favor these Federal bills, including Jor- 
dan Larson, president of the American Association of Schoo] Admin- 
istrators, who is the superintendent at Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

49,365 substandard rooms in use in upstate New York in 1955. 
381,667 pupils in oversized classes. And there are other statistics 
here which indicate that in the State of New York there is a very 
great need for Federal assistance in more districts than would be 
reached by the amount of Federal funds that would go to New York 
under appropriations proposed by Mr. Kearns and Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Gants. How ridiculous can we get, when everybody knows 
when New York pays $1 out in taxes for any purpose it gets back 
not more than 20 cents on the dollar?) How can you talk about that? 

Dr. Futzer. That is not true, Mr. Gwinn. The tax-incidence table 
I put in the record there shows that it is certainly not anything like 
20 cents on the dollar. It is something around 55 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Gwinn. That does not depart from the principle. Why should 
New York send $1 down here to get 55 cents back ? 

Dr. Fuuier. I can tell you why: New York is divided into school 
districts, and each of those is a legal entity. Each one has its finan- 
cial problems. The needs are shown in the two-page table. 

I would like to enter this in the record at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wier (acting chairman). If there is no objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(The information is as follows :) 


SuMMARy or Stupy or ScHoo, BUILDINGS 


TABLE 1.—EH«penditures, Jan. 1, 1950—Dec, 31, 1954; estimated need, Jan. 1, 1955- 
Dec. 31, 1959 


[19 districts missing] 








Cost 





$600, 000, 000 
152, 644, 992 
160, 886, 084 
241, 298, 874 


1 26, 396 217, 817, 342 
State total ’ \ 1, 372, 647, 292 

















Source: State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
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TABLE 2.—School enrollments housed under substandard conditions, Dec, 31, 1954 





Pupils in 





Rental and 


other quar- Over- 





t de sass sized 
= classes 
buildings P’ 





73, 329 () () 


18,26 (3 0 


28, 628 5 381, 667 


69, 783 26, 381 216, 418 
2, 247 165, 249 


7, 534 1,414 90, 221 


4, 282 1, 282 59, 944 
3, 252 132 30, 277 


31, 810 5, 342 90, 080 


23, 727 5, 188 43, 785 
8, 083 154 46, 295 


Supervisory districts -| 56,607 ‘ 21, 872 201, 366 


Central, Union Free, and -| 41,774 19, 911 22,069 | 112, 689 
Common. 14, 833 1, 961 |: + 10, 267 88; 677 


160, 280 | 28, 628 | 49, 365 | 381, 667 
























































TABLE 3.—Outstanding bonded indebtedness of upstate schools, Dec. 31, 1954 





Amount District Amount 





732, 383, 196 421, 705, 383 


108, 918, 284 Central 284, 966, 611 
201, 750,529 136, 78,72 




















Dr. Futter. This shows the need in New York. It is a two-page 
table. It shows the need as of 1955 and also shows the projected 
enrollment increase and need for construction up to 1959. 

Mr. Gwinn. When you say “need” you have some reference to 
ability to pay, do you not? 

Dr. Fuuter. Bronxville can pay for schools, Mr. Gwinn, but there 
are many districts in upstate New York similar to many districts in 
New Hampshire, where I am acquainted with them, which cannot. 

Mr. Gwinn. Where is the Federal Government going to get the 
money to take care of those districts, if it does not get it from New 
York itself? 

Dr. Futter. It will not get it from the districts themselves. 

Mr. Gwinn. It will get it from the State. 

Dr. Futter. From the State, or from Bronxville, where they have 
more money. 

Mr. Gwinn. The State treasury is taking care of those districts 
right now. Why should you take the money from the State and then 
send it back? 
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Dr. Futter. New York has a fairly adequate system of State aid. 
It approaches the national average, but may be somewhat below the 
national average in support of education. 

Mr. Gwinn. You think the Federal Government should exercise 
some influence, at least, or control—— 

Dr. Futter. Not a bit. 

Mr. Gwinn. Over the way New York takes care of those districts 
that you say need money ¢ 

Dr. Futter. Not a bit. No influence or control whatever under 
this bill. The Federal funds are intermingled with State and local 
funds. They are used in the same way. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you tell me what a needs basis is on your theory ? 

Dr. Futter. The needs basis applies when the children are in 
double sessions. In some places in some residential communities in 
New York last year, at least, they had triple sessions in the same 
rooms. In cases like that, where they do not have the bonded leeway, 
they have need. 

Mr. Gwinn. And still you say there is a need which the Federal 
Government must meet, even though the State of New York is the 
wealthiest one, and pays 20 percent of the taxes in the Nation, and 
has the money with which to meet that need ? 

Dr. Funier. I say that these children should not be abused. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you answer the question ? 

Dr. Futzer. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you say New York is still in need of Federal funds, 
even if it has plenty of money in the bank to meet the need ? 

Dr. Futur. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would be true of every State. 

Dr. Furixr. It is true of every State. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then you set up a different standard of performance 
which you expect to exercise acta the Federal Government, than 
the States with the money are willing to exercise on their own behalf; 
is that right or not? 

Dr. Futter. No; I do not think that is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, then, you say if the States do not meet their needs 
with their own money, for the most wealthy of them, the Federal 
Government must somehow or other take the place of the State in 
determining how the money is to be provided to meet that need ? 

Dr. Futier. Yes. I think it is a nationwide crisis in education, 
Mr. Gwinn, which reaches even into the wealthy State of New York. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then you are setting up a Federal standard of per- 
formance which woul supersede the State’s performance ? 

Dr. Futter. We would be setting up a system of finance in which 
State and local funds would be mingled with Federal funds to meet 
the need under State standards and State administration and State 
control. This is national. There are 47 other States, too. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Wier. Are there any further questions? 

Dr. Futxer. I am not through yet. 

Mr. Wier. Pardon me. 

Dr. Fuutier. That was a colloquy that came in the middle of the 
prepared testimony. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt a minute? 
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Are you recommending, Dr. Fuller, that the appropriation of $500 
million be included in the bill, rather than an open-end appropriation?! 

Dr. Futiter. We are making no recommendation on that. We 
thought that the judgment of the committee would be good, and 
would depend upon the appropriations situation. 

Mrs. Green. You do not mean to imply that by that? 

Dr. Funier. $1 billion a year is what we need and could use; $500 
million a year would increase our construction rate 50 percent and 
help tremendously. 


Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

Dr. Futter. Mr. Chairman, we believe it is absurd to say that 
Federal assistance will not increase the construction of schools. I 
have heard that said here in this committee. This argument is re- 
served for schools, apparently, because we know of no one who uses 
it in regard to Federal grants for highways, hospitals and other 
federally aided construction. The entire history of Federal grants- 
in-aid in education shows that Federal funds stimulate the States 
and communities to meet far more than the legally required matching 
and that every federally aided activity has been greatly stimulated 
through the Federal assistance received in the field of education. 


STATE PLAN PROVISIONS 


We hold no brief for the exact wording of the requirements of the 
Kearns-Bailey bill for State plans, except that we believe sections 6 
(a) (3) and (4) should be retained as they are. These have been 
worked out over a period of several years, and they are admirably 
stated. 

Otherwise, it might be possible to cut the other State plan sections 
down to an amended section 6 (a) (1) to read as follows, with 
amendments in parentheses : 


(1) designate the (authorized) State agency through which the plan is sub- 
mitted as the sole State agency responsible for administering the plan throughout 
the State (and for accounting to the Federal Government for Federal funds). 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? You mean 
to either work through a designated building authority or the chief 
State school officer, whichever they designate? 

Dr. Fuuter. We are going to suggest a proviso to one of these 
clauses which will incorporate the ongoing State plans. 

Mr. Kearns. But we do not in that bill make it mandatory as to how 
the State functions. 

Dr. Futzer. No; wedo not. That is our objection to title II of the 
administration bill. 

Mr. Gwinn. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

Suppose that California or New York or the State of Georgia, 
which has just given us this tremendous program of school building 
that is going on, got its school program completed up to 90 percent, 
or some such high figure. Some are much further ahead than others 
are in their construction work. How do you under your formula 
do justice to those States that do not need the money, let us say not 
more than 10 percent? 

Mr. Kearns. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 
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Mr. Kearns. They do not have to participate. 

Mr. Gwinn. They do participate. They are forced to participate. 
They have to pay taxes, 

You have New York State under the gentleman’s program here 
down for $90 million of participation. 

Dr. Futter. May I say, Mr. Gwinn, in response to that, that a half 
billion dollars a year for 5 years would not find any State unable 
or not needing to participate, if you consider only the districts that 
cannot build now where they need schools. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let us suppose we might do what the State school 
officers would like to have us do; make it $2 billion or $3 billion. 

Dr. Furier. Over a period of 5 or 6 years, yes. We favor that. 

Mr. Gwinn. And still New York and some of the other States have 
come within 90 percent of the completion of their program and would 
not need in any event more than 10 percent. How are you going to 
equalize their positions with those of the other States? 

Dr. Futter. The formula in the Kearns bill is the fairest formula, 
Mr. Gwinn, to New York that has ever been proposed in connection 
with education. It is the same formula which is used for 3 of the 4 
highway programs. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes; but let us talk about the exact facts on New York. 
You have in here $60 million going back to New York, and New York 
says, “Well, there are only 3 or 4 little districts up in the Adirondacks 
that need this money.” 

Dr. Futter. That is not true. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let us say itis. That is possible, is it not? 

es ae It is not a fact. Hundreds of districts in New York 
need aid. 

Mr. Gwinn. By the time we get around to this business, which may 
be some time, that may be cured. You are saying that now. This 
work is going on. It is happening in Georgia. a, are you going 
to equalize this impossible unequal situation as between States? 

Dr. Fouuzer. I think that it is equalized as much as any Federal tax 
money spent for any purpose is equalized, Mr. Gwinn. 

Would you abolish the Federal Government? You have it on every 
tax dollar collected. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let us just stick to the facts. You have some States 
that are very well taken care of. California is one of them. They do 
not need this money. 

If they take back their proper share of this money, what will they 
do with it, because the schoolhouses have been built ? 

Mrs. Green. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Fuller, is that your opinion, that California does 
not need help in school construction ? 

Dr. Futier. No, and you have had testimony here that California 
has a tremendous need at the present time, in spite of the fact that 
they bare put in between $500 million and $600 million of State aid 
recently. 

Mag: Gay: Do you think that California would be able to take 
care of 90 percent of its problem by 1959, alone, without Federal aid? 

Dr. Fouier. No. 
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Mrs. Green. Do you know of any State that would be able to take 
care of 90 percent of its school construction problem by 1959, without 
we Federal aid? 

r. Futzer. It depends upon what you adopt as the standard for 
“be able to.” 

My friend, Boyd Campbell, the president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, claims that Mississippi can take care of its 
own needs. Well, I think he assumes that all of the resources of Mis- 
sissippi are available for schools. It is an impractical thing to sup- 
pose that Mississippi can take care of all of its own needs on its own 
resources, 

I know that statement has been made repeatedly in the Kestnbaum 
Commission and the Kestnbaum Study Commission on Education, 
in which I sat for 8 or 9 days. 

If you assume that every bit of money in a State is available for 
education, then no State needs any Federal or State aid either. That is 
a “never-never land.” That is an Alice-in-Wonderland attitude be- 
cause not every cent of the resources of a State is available for educa- 
tion as a practical matter. We are looking at a practical situation here. 

Mr. Gwinn. It seems to me your position is utterly fantastic. 

Dr. Fuuzer. Well, it is a unanimous position. 

Mr. Gwinn. Where is the Federal Government going to get their 
money, if not from California? 

Dr. Futier. I — it will do the same way it does with the high- 
brag money, the defense money, the public-assistance money, and all 

e rest. 

Mr. Gwinn. Just answer the question. Where will the Federal 
Government get this money to send to California for helping Cali- 
fornia to meet its needs for school construction ? 

Dr. Futzer. It will get it from the same sources it gets all its money, 
through the tax sources such as the Federal income tax, the corporation 
tax, and the inheritance tax. 

Mr. Gwinn. We will get it from California. 

Dr. Futier. You will get it from everywhere under the American 
flag where they pay taxes. 

Mr. Gwinn. You would get more of it from California than you 
would any place else; would you not? 

Dr. Futter. You do for the roads. You do for everything you 
vote. Every time you vote a dollar you do. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you answer this question: In the case of Cali- 
fornia you will admit that the Federal Government will take more 
money from California for this specific purpose of school aid than 
it will send back to California ? 

Dr. Furier. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is that not true of New York? 

Dr, Fuuter. That is true of New York. 

Mr. Gwinn. And that is true of all the States, except 8 or 10 of them 
on your list? 

r. Fuiier. It is true of 17 States. The opposite is true of 31 
States. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have not added any overhead which the States 
also have to pay. California will have to pay 30 percent of whatever 
you send back to her in overhead. 
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Dr. Futter. Under this system, Mr. Gwinn—and I speak now as 
one with experience in the Office of Education in the administration 
of programs there—1 professional person, 1 clerk, and 3 or 4 CPA’s 
would administer the whole business at the Federal level. 

Mr. Gwinn. You just do not read the costs of operating Govern- 
ment at all. The overall cost of operating Government with regard 
to funds is thirty-odd percent for rent, salaries, heat, light, auto- 
mobiles, and all the other facilities. 

Dr. Fuuuer. Is it not, though, for such funds as this. For instance, 
the land-grant college funds are similar. 

Mr. Ruopes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 

Mr. Ruopes. I think it might be well at this point to reminisce a 
little bit. 

In 1789 we adopted a Constitution which made this a Union of 
then 13 States and now 48 States. I think it is a little bit artificial 
to reason that because one State does not get all of its money back 
that a program is necessarily bad. 

I should like to point out to the gentleman from New York that 
people in his State have large investments in many of the other 48 
States, and derive income from those investments. 

I should like to say that the people in those States are very glad 
to have the money from the people of New York invested in their 
States, but when it comes to comparing the amount of income which 
the State of New York has with the outgo, perhaps it should be 
well to realize that New York is in this fortunate position of more 
or less being the banker of the Nation, and the income being derived 


comes from the other 48 States, at least in part, and perhaps it is not 
too unjust for the great State of New York to help some of these 
States who are in the category of have-not States. 
As the gentleman knows, we send great sums of money overseas 
to help other nations, and I have oa % been more or less of the 
t 


opinion that charity begins at home. 
home, but it at least should begin at home. 

I just cannot see the thesis that the gentleman is developing, be- 
cause of the predominant position financially of New York, to say 
that it has no obligation financially to any other State. 

Mr. Gwtnn. I am talking about Federal aid for construction. I 
cannot figure how it makes sense to set up all of this machinery to 
get Federal aid to New York, assuming that what you say is true. 

Mr. Ropers. I would be inclined to agree with the gentleman. I 
think under the bill it provides that the State does not have to engage 
in this Federal aid if it does not want to. 

Mr. Gwinn. It does have to engage in it if it is taxed for the very 
pur of giving aid back to it through Federal channels. 

Mr. Ruopes. Of course the taxes would go down in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of money spent on the entire program. 

Mr. Gwryn. But the point is we are going through a lot of shadow- 
boxing here to try to get Federal aid to the needy places by applying 
a perfectly pm piece of machinery to make all of the dollars 
flow back through all of the States in very different proportions, to 
meet varying needs, many of which have already been met. 


does not have to stay at 
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I cannot quite see why we cannot get down to the business of taxing 
all of the States to meet the need, if it exists, in the 4 or 5 or 6 States 
that need it. This, to me, is just a piece of dishonesty, to talk about 
a need in New York State which the Federal Government is going 
to see to, because New York State will not. 

Mr. Ruopes. But, of course, those taxes would go down in very 
direct proportion to the amount of money which is spent on the entire 
program. 

Mr. Gwinn. But the point is that we are going through a lot of 
shadowboxing here to try to get Federal aid to the needy places by 
applying a perfectly outrageous piece of machinery, that all of the 
dollars flow back to all the States in varying and different proportions 
to meet varying needs, many of which have already been met. 

I cannot see why we cannot get down to the business of taxing all 
a to meet the need, if it exists in the 45 or 46 States that 
need it. 

This, to me, is just a case of dishonesty to talk about a need in New 
York State which the Federal Government is going to see to, because 
New York States does not need it. 

Mr. Kearns. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Kearns. You used the term “dishonest.” 

Mr. Gwinn. I mean the theory; I do not mean that any individual 
is dishonest. It is a dishonest political procedure. 

Mr. Kearns. Is it dishonest to save the world from communism? 
Is it dishonest to provide military aid to countries with which to 
defend themselves against communism ¢ 

Mr. Gwinn, I agree with you in so many things, but when it comes 
down to the boys and girls in this country, every time we get down to 
doing anything for the children, we get into this kind of an argument. 

Mr. Gwinn. I resent the Federal Government trying to interfere 
with our boys and girls in our State, because I feel we can take care 
of the situation ourselves. 

Mr. Batter. Will you proceed, Dr. Fuller, with your testimony ? 

Dr. Fuuuer. I would like to, Mr. Chairman. 

We have one important amendment to suggest which would permit 
these States which have presently operating State plans of school 
construction aid to coordinate their present programs with this legis- 
lation. This would add the Federal funds to present State funds, in 
such States as Florida, California, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, 
where the need is primarily for additional funds rather than for new 
systems of distribution. 

To accomplish this purpose, we propose that the following proviso 
be added to section 6 (a) 4. 

Provided, however, That in any State which has in operation a comprehensive 


plan for distributing State funds for school construction, the distribution of 
Federal funds received pursuant to this Act may be made under such plan. 


Most of the other provisions of the Kearns-Bailey bill, particularly 
section 6 (c) (1), and (2) and section 7, were es as routine by 
e 


House legislative counsel who drew the bill. have no objection 
to abbreviation or even elimination of these provisions of this type 
if they are unnecessary. We feel quite the same way about sections 
9 and 11, but would like to retain the brief section 10. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, up to this point, since beginning to talk about 
the Kearns-Bailey-Hill type of legislation, I have been dealing with 
point 1, as to what we favor. 

There are two other things we favor. We want to favor anything 
that will help solve the crises which confront us and I am going to 
deal briefly now with these two other things. 


TITLE IV OF H. R. 3770 


As stated in the testimony of the council in the Senate, we have no 
objection to title IV of the administration’s bill. A majority of the 
members of our council believe it would be helpful to the States in 
the efficient and economical administration of State programs of school 
construction utilizing Federal funds. 


TITLE I OF H. R. 3770 


We believe this title I of the administration’s bill might be of assist- 
ance to a limited number of local districts and States, if it were suit- 
ably amended. 

Mr. Kearns. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Dr. Fuurer. Yes. 

Mr. Kearns. You just stated a little while ago, Dr. Fuller, that you 
were against any type of Federal control. 

Do you mean to tell me that you do not think that there is any control 
in title [V of the President’s bill ? 

Dr. Futrer. No. We operate now in vocational education and 
rehabilitation under a substantially similar program between the Fed- 
eral Government and the State Departments of Education. 

There was a time, Mr. Kearns, when there was more doubt that such 
a policy could be developed on the particular basis that you suggest. 

Now, I think that the State Departments of Education have arrived 
at a method. Administrative procedures in regard to the funds 
which go for vocational education and rehabilitation could be carried 
over into this, and would be carried over into this, in ways that would 
not be damaging to State autonomy. 

Mr. Kearns. In my opinion section ITT of title IV of the President’s 
bill is interrelated to this degree : 

In title 3 he presents the grant-in-aid there in the amount of $200 
million, and yet he sends the administrators out from Washington 
to this community to tell them how to participate, and suppose that 
community cannot sell its bonds or they could not participate if. the 
Government bought up the 80 percent of them ? 

Who is going to be the man to make the decision as to what States 
and what communities in what States are going to participate in that 
grant-in-aid in the President’s section 3? 

These administrators who are out in the field are going to come 
back here and say “This is who should get it, and this is who should 
get none,” and it would take the right away from the office imme- 

iately. 

Dr. name We could reassure you on that, Mr. Kearns, by saying 
that the chief State school officials are unanimously opposed to titles 
II and III of the administration bill, and that we propose the Kearns- 
Bailey bill as a substitute for those two titles. 
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Titles I and IV are different. We have no objection to title IV. 
Now, under the title I of H. R. 3770, we believe this title of the ad- 
ministration bill might be of assistance to a limited number of local 
districts, and States, if it were suitably amended. 

Discretionary controls vested in the United States Commissioner 
of Education should be eliminated, and the interest rate reduced to 
the cost to the Federal Government of financing the purchases of 
bonds. ‘This is the position the council supported in the Senate hear- 
ings. We suggest in addition that authorization for Federal pur- 
chase of States as well as local district bonds might be included. 

Here we are on the beam, you see, from your viewpoint, Mr. Kearns. 

Since the Senate hearings, these views have been reconfirmed with 
a small minority of the chief State school officers holding out against 
any acceptance of title I, under any conditions. 

You heard the Pennsylvania State school building authorities, and 
Captain Bartman did not say much, but he testified more at length 
in the Senate. He has been the executive director since the Pennsyl- 
vania authority was established, and is opposed to title IIT of the 
administration bill. 

He made the suggestion that title I be amended so that States 
which have authorities and which float State bonds could have the 
Federal Government as a prospective buyer of their bonds, as well 
as the local school district bonds as provided by the administration 
bill. 

I do not know whether there would be any objection to that from 
the administration or not. I have not checked with them on that. 

Mr. Kearns. Title I must be severely amended. 


Dr. Fuuxer. Title I has to be changed substantially on the discre- 
tionary controls, and in order to be very helpful, the interest rate 
has to be reduced. 

It would not apply to hg? many districts at all if it is not reduced. 

t 


Mr. Kearns. Certainly, 
stricken out entirely. 

Dr. Fuuier. Well, we believe that title I can be amended, just as 
your own bill, Mr. Kearns, might well be amended, in some particu- 
lars, to produce a committee bill here which would be of the greatest 
assistance in a practical sense to education. 

I want to go on if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Proceed. 


e last section of title I would have to be 


WHAT WE OPPOSE 


Dr. Furuer. I want to go on now with what we o pose. I have 
covered what we favor. e favor the Kearns-Bailey bill as the core 
of legislation, and as a substitute for title IT and of the adminis- 
tration bill. We favor title IV of the administration bill, and we 
favor title I if substantially amended. 

Now as to what we oppose: 


TITLE Il OF H. R. 3770 


The Federal imposition upon the States of a single inflexible pat- 
tern of State school building agencies is unanimously opposed by the 
Chief State School Officers. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the one which has to do with the authority 


type? 
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Dr. Futter. Yes, sir; the imposition of the Federal Government of 
that particular way to handle it in each State. 

To impose that by Federal law in every State is unanimously op- 
posed by the Chief State School Officers, including those in States 
where there are now State school authorities. 

Mr. Gwyn. I think you have made a good point. 

Mr. Ruopgs. That is not a prerequisite for participation under 
title I. 

Dr. Futter. No; title I is merely a bond purchase arrangement and 
it is separable, and title IV is also separable. 

Mr. Gwinn. Title I, if the gentleman will yield, is a very limited 
operation only. 

Mr. Ruopes. It is very possible. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is one of the advantages of it. 

Dr. Fuiuer. If you would lower the interest rate on it, it would 
not be very limited, and it would be very helpful. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here ? 

Mr. Battry. Yes, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. On page 6 of the Kearns-Bailey bill I believe you make 
the statement that no less than 41 States accept and administer, and 
in the vast majority of the cases may accept, administer, and distribute 
Federal funds for school construction without further State legislative 
action. 

Dr. Fuuzer. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. Under the administration bill, how many States would 
have to have additional legislation in order to come under that? 

Dr. Fuuier. 48. 

Mrs. Green. 48 would be required ¢ 

Dr. Funier. Yes, Mrs. Green. 

cm Green. Would that be in most cases through State legislative 
action 

Dr. Futier. It would be in all cases through State legislative action. 

Mrs. Green. Many of the State legislatures are, of course, ad- 
journed. So it would be too late to do anything at all this year. 

Dr. Futier. Yes. 


Mr. Wier. Is it not correct that some States have constitutional 
amendments for referendums to the people? 


Dr. Fuuier. I am going to deal with that a little later, here, and I 


think every State would have to have legislative action by the State 
legislatures, because they would have to make such appropriations for 
such purposes, you see, and you could not do that through any other 
agencies. 

Mr. Ruopes. You are talking about appropriation legislation, and 
not enabling legislation. 

Dr. Futter. They would have to establish the State school-build- 
ing agency as a separate legal entity in each State, except perhaps in 
the 3 or 4 where they are now in existence, and even in regard to those 
3 or 4 where authorities are authorized, before they could qualify 
under the administration bill, they would have to have special a»pro- 
priations for the project, and an agreement to participate, which 
would have to come from the State legislature. 

Mrs. Green. Mr, Chairman, it seems to me that that is one of the 
most important facts which Dr. Fuller has brought out, and with his 
background in constitutional law, and in the administration of schools, 
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and so on, and with the crises which we have in the school program at 
the present time, under the Kearns-Bailey bill 41 States could proceed 
immediately, and under the administration bill that enabling legisla- 
tion would be required, and it certainly would make a difference in 
the length of time in which we could get the school program under- 
way. 

Mr. Ruopes. Will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Is it not true that in all 48 States there would have to 
be appropriations made for these matching funds? 

Dr. Futuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to hear you on that, Doctor. 

Dr. Futter. Mr. Rhodes, the fact of the matter is that administra- 
tively the State would set up a State planning program, and develo 
its priorities and then proceed. In many States there are State fun 
available, and would e available under this law, to match. There 
are also local funds which would be raised the same as local funds 
always are raised, through the voting of bond issues for the amounts 
that they are able to vote. 

Mr. Ruopes. You said that in many States there are funds avail- 
able, but for an expanding program such as we contemplate, would not 
additional funds have to be made available by appropriations? 

Dr. Futter. We do not assume that there would have to be any 
additional appropriations to put this into effect in all 48 States. In 
fact, we know there would not have to be. 

Mr. Ruopes. On some sort of basis, that might be true, but on the 
basis which is contemplated here, would there not have to be additional 
appropriations ? 

Dr. Fuuuer. I think not. Is it your understanding that we would 
have to have State and local contributions overall to match? 

Mr. Ruopes. Doctor, in my State we do not appropriate any money 
for school construction. We do not have any money appropriated 
for it. 

Dr. Futrer. No. 

Mr. Ruopes. How is the State of Arizona going to match any Fed- 
eral funds unless the legislature appropriates the money ? 

Dr. Futter. The local districts would average 50 percent of the 
cost through voting local bond issues in the regular manner. 

Mr. Ruopes. But, there might be some districts which could not 
vote that magnitude of bonds, and in that particular instance there 
would have to be appropriations; would there not ? 

Dr. Fourier. Not necessarily, merely because you might have, for 
instance, that mining camp which I was talking about, where you 
would have 100-percent Federal funds. 

The only requirement would be that it be matched for all the projects 
in the State on a 50-50 basis. 

It might be that over where I used to live at Thatcher, or in one of 
the other towns they could raise 75 percent of the funds and that there 
would be 25 pore of Federal funds in the picture. Both projects 
would use all Federal and local funds, but a large 75-percent local- 
25-percent Federal project would balance the 2 or 4-room school built 
100 percent by Federal funds. 

As long as you have the overall 50-50 State matching for all the 
districts in which there are projects with any Federal funds, you are 
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all right. The history of it is this: In the school-lunch program, in 
vocational education, in vocational rehabilitation, and all of the pro- 
grams we have had there had never been a case when the matching 
requirements of the Federal Government were not oversubscribed ; 
that is, they are more than met. 

They stimulate the communities to vote the bond issues as far as 
they are able to do it in order to build the schools that they need, and 
it is a stimulating process. Under this bill it would be impossible to 
displace State and local money that would otherwise be spent for 
schools with Federal money because they would not qualify in the 
priorities. 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not mind your appearing as an advocate, Doctor, 
but I do think you made a rather extravagant statement when you said 


it would not be necessary in the 48 States for the States to have any 
legislation whatsoever. 


Dr. Futter. I believe I stated 41. 

Mr. Ruopes. Because, obviously, if you are going to consider appro- 
priations as legislation in the other program, you certainly should 
consider it as legislation in this program. 

Dr. Funier. But, this one does not require any appropriation from 
any State legislature in the United States, Mr. Rhodes, and the other 
requires State appropriations from every legislature of the United 
States. That is the difference. 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, we have had other legal counsel here who have 
indicated different opinions and, naturally, | realize that you probably 
are stating an opinion, although you state it as a fact. 

Dr. Futxer. It is a fact; I am morally certain of that, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, of course, the only thing we can do is to evaluate 
the testimony which we have. 

Dr. Futter. The other testimony has never denied that such legisla- 
tion would be needed under the administration’s bill in every State. 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not recall that they said in every State. I think 
in some States it was required, and in several States it was not required. 

Dr. Fuuxier. The only possible exception would be in the 3 or 4 
States where there are authorities now, and I think it is entirely correct 
and clear, that in order to authorize the participation in this program 
and set up a reserve fund with 50 percent State funds, that you would 
have to have special legislation in every State. 

Now, we have gone into this very, very thoroughly. I have been 
working on it for 6 or 7 years, in regard to many different kinds of 
programs, and we spent 10 days in research—in legal research, looking 
up the constitutions and laws of the various States, and we tell you 
that in at least 41 States no special legislation would be required. 
There are only 3 were apparently it would be. The other 4 are doubt- 
ful. There are general clauses and general authorizations in the 
statutes which probably would enable them to take the money. To 
come back to the school milk fund, for instance, there they took Fed- 
eral funds under State and local obligations to meet the requirements 
for the expenditures of those Federal funds, and they did it in all the 
States without special legislation. 

Perhaps, it was not legal in a few States, but it was done last year. 

Mr. Ruopres. Would you have any objection to title IT if it were 
not a prerequisite to participation in title ITT? 

59521—55—pt. 3—14 
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Dr. Futzer. Well, we do not like title ITI of the administration’s 
bill at all. If you will substitute the Kearns-Bailey bill and leave 
title II completely optional, we would have certainly less objection 
to it. 

Mr. Ruopes. You do not object to the idea of authorities building 
a school if it is just another way to get the job done? 

Dr. Futter. As the chief State school officers in Georgia, Maine, 
and Pennsylvania have said, they have built schools under authorities, 
The buildings have cost more. The authorities were regarded as sort 
of last resort. The only way they could do it under those circum- 
stances was in that way. 

We have no objection to authorities as such. In fact, our proposed 
amendment here would bring the Federal funds into the systems which 
have authorities, and woutd add the Federal funds to the total re- 
sources available for the school children in those States. 

We have no objection to them as such, but the Federal imposition 
of a separate legal entity in every State is highly objectionable to 
every one of us, and we will do everything in our power to prevent 
that. If it should pass the Congress, we would fight it in every 
Paws legislature, and we certainly are going to look to see who votes 

or it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ruopegs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. You mean the setting up of this additional bureaucracy 
in education ? 

Dr. Futzer. I agree with you on that point in regard to title IT, 
Mr. Gwinn, and I am awfully glad to be able to agree with you on that 
point. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think you overlook this fact—— 

Mr. Ruoprs. This is just aseminar. The gentlewoman, Mrs. Green, 
has the floor. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the lady yield? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. You stated that under the President’s proposal you 
would have to have specific legislation in all the States and that 44 
of them will not meet again until 1957 ? 

Dr. Futier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. You overlook the fact that the President’s program is 
a real honest “needs” test piece of legislation. 

Dr. Fuuxer. I do not agree with that at all. 

Mr. Gwinn. I support the President’s bill to that extent. 

Dr. Futter. I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Gwinn. Not many of the States will qualify under the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

Dr. Futter. May I continue? 

Mr. Gwinn. Under your program you lasso all of them, and force 
them to come in. 

Mr. Wier (acting chairman). Let us let the witness finish his pre- 
sentation. 

Dr. Fuxxer. Since the Senate hearings, our position on this issue 
has been carefully reexamined. We have conferred at length with the 
United States Commissioner of Education, and his assistants, and we 
have discussed the issue thoroughly among ourselves. We remain 
unanimously opposed to title IT. 
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The Chief State School Officers are convinced that title II would 
damage and delay the school-construction program. It would im- 
pose legislative conditions precedent in every State. It would face 
constitutional tests in numerous States. It would impose or lead to 
higher costs, too much required Federal and State redtape, and too 
much Federal interference with the States. We doubt that the Fed- 
eral Government is justified morally in enacting a law which would 
require the States to adopt dubious devices to evade State constitutions 
and laws, as the price of participation in the Federal program. 

To illustrate the unanimity of this opinion, Mr. Piattinia, I would 
like to introduce statements to the record at this point from the chief 
State school officers of Pennsylvania, Maine, and Georgia, where the 
constitutional and legal restrictions have led the States to establish 
and operate State school-building authorities under State laws. 

Mr. Wier. If there is no objection, they shall be entered into the 
record at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENTS CONCERNING THE ADMINISTRATION'S BILL, H. R. 3770, FRoM OFFICIALS 
in Srates OPERATING STATE ScHoot Buritpine AUTHORITIES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A. Dr. Ralph C. Swan, acting State superintendent of public instruction of 
PennsyWwania 


“We approve title I if amended to make possible 100-percent purchase and 
removal of one-half of 1 percent extra interest. Title II has no value for Penn- 
sylvania. Title III inadequate. Would suggest Kearns or Hill bill as substitute. 
‘We approve title IV. We oppose excessive controls contained in this bill.” 


B. Capt. Russell C. Bartman, executive director, Pennsylvania State Public 
School Building Authority 

‘Concerning the statement made by Mr. Orrin G. Judd, New York bond attorney, 
to the effect that “it is possible for a State agency to construct a building and 
rent it to a school district for a term of 1 year or less with the privilege of renew- 
ing — for a series of additional 1-year terms,” Captain Bartman replied to 
an inquiry: 

“No, I do not agree with it, sir. In the first place, I am confident that they 
would never be able to float a long-term bond issue to provide funds to construct 
the project. 

“Now, certainly they could rent it from year to year but I do not think that 
would support the bonds that were used to finance the cost of the project. I 
am certain that the statement is not correct, from my experience.” 


C. Dr. John M. Lumley, deputy superintendent of pubdlic instruction of Pennsyl- 


In reply to a direct question whether the administration’s bill (H. R. 3770) 
would be helpful or not to Pennsylvania, Dr. Lumley replied: ‘Would not be.” 

The recommendations of Superintendent Swan, Executive Director Bartman, 
and Deputy Superintendent Lumley are as follows: 

“If the Federal Government is to provide some relief to the States and the 
school districts to alleviate this situation I would recommend consideration to 
be given to one or more of the following: 

“(1) An outright grant of funds to the State specifically for school-building 
one and to be allocated by the State to the school districts on the basis 
of need. 

“(2) An outright grant to the State on a matching basis with the provision 
fers the funds for matching could be provided through a State authority bond 
ssue. 

(3) Authorize the purchase by the Federal Government of bonds issued by 
a State school building agency at a reasonable rate of interest. Such bonds 
should be purchased at not less than par and arrangements provided so that 
the bond issue could be readily refunded by the State agency and sold to. the 
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general public after the projects have been completed, providing the same or 
a more favorable interest rate could be obtained through such refunding. Any 
reduction in the interest rate thus obtained should accrue to the benefit of the 
school districts concerned. 

“(4) Provide a Federal subsidy, similar to that payable by the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, on account of the rent paid by the school district.” 


MAINE 


D. Mr. Frank Hoy, member, Maine School Building Authority and Maine State 
Board of Education 

Appearing with Senator Payne in favor of the administration’s bill, Mr. Hoy 
made the following statement which bears on the added cost of State school 
building authorities : 

“The thing that bothered me in reading S. 968 (H. R. 3770) originally was 
this 3% percent limit. That is tied in very much to what Federal bonds or 
municipal bonds may sell for. If you issue Federal bonds at 3 percent, these 
towns will have to go up to 3 or more in their rate. The interest rate is so 
fluctuating that I think it should not be tied down at all, because you might 
have an inflationary period when interest rates might be very high and to 
borrow for 3% percent or more would let every town in the country in, and 
our experience has been we can borrow up to 214 and 2%. 

“If we had State credit behind our bonds, we would save % to 1 percent. 
State credit is not behind them except to the extent they (local districts) can 
withhold from State subsidies.” 


E. From Dr. Herbert G. Espy, State Commissioner of Education of Maine: 


“It would appear to us that the provisions in Senate bill 968 (H. R. 3770) which 
—_ most likely to be helpful in the State of Maine are the provisions under 
title IV. 

“With respect to titles I, II, and III, however, we have little reason to believe 
that enaetment by the Congress would have any substantial effect to facilitate 
the provision of needed school buildings. The problem in our State is not a 
problem of credit; it is a problem of money. As far as we know, our people 
do not desire to have their municipalities or their State incur large indebtedness. 
For the most part their credit is now relatively good, and they can borrow money 
at interest rates which woul: provide little warrant for the pertinent pro- 
visions in the bill. 

“Our experience with the Main School Building Authority, and with the need 
to require applicant communities to comply with the legal expectations of bond 
lawyers leads us to believe that the arrangements proposed in Senate. bill 968 
(H,. R. 3770) would be rather frustratingly cumbersome, to say the least. (We 
realize that in large metropolitan areas, where large-scale debt service arrange- 
ments are routine and where experienced specialists are available, the arrange- 
ment proposed in this bill could be managed more efficiently. But in many of 
our small, rural communities the proposed arrangements would be unduly 
time consuming and difficult.) 

“If I may make a general comment, I would like to say that I believe that the 
bills known as the Kearns bill and the Hill bill could be counted upon to 
accomplish a great deal more in the actual construction of needed schoolhouses in 
our State. 

“T realize that it is an extremely difficult matter to develop legislation which 
will be constructive and helpful in the varied conditions which we have in our 
country. However, I am inclined to think that, in our State particularly, the 
provisions of titles I, Il, and III of Senate bill 968 (H. R. 3770) should not be 
counted upon to accomplish a great deal.” 


GEORGIA 


F. From Dr. M. D. Collins, State Superintendent of Publie Instruction of 
Georgia: 


“Title I: Only a small amount of money is involved under this title. For that 
reason, this section could not be very significant. There may be advantages in 
some sort of guaranteed ceiling on interest rate, although there is a possibility 
that such a guaranty might have the effect of raising the rate to the maximum 
set by this section. I can see no reason for one-half of 1 percent to be added to 


the interest rate on bonds purchased by the Government (p. 5, lines 21 and 22 
of bill). 
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“Title II: A State which sets up an authority similar to the Georgia State 
School Building Authority could operate very satisfactorily without the plan 
proposed in this section. This bill will not provide aid in meeting the present 
emergency. Provisions for Federal control are excessive and not acceptable. 

“Title III: The amount of money set up is too little; too much Federal control. 
The formula for distribution of funds would penalize the poorer States. It would 
be totally inadequate to meet the need. 

“Title IV: This title should be rewritten as a separate bill to implement the 
State and White House Conference. The matching provision is questionable. 

“In general, the bill will not provide for the present emergency. ‘Title I might 
be useful for a long-range plan. We need grants to States on the basis of need, 
with minimum of Federal control, such as provided in the Hill and Kearns bills.” 

Dr. Fuxter. Next, we come to the consignment of public-school 
support to local real property taxes. We oppose any legislation aimed 
at imposing the total long-term school financing load on the real 
estate in local school districts, especially on the poorest districts where 
very large numbers of children live. 

Real-estate taxes have little relationship to the national income, and 
they are increasingly inadequate to support education. 

From 1930 to 1950, public-school enrollment in the country actually 
declined from 26,678,000 to 25,111,000 over that period of 20 years. 
Even to support a static school system during those years, however, 
the local property tax proved to be inadequate. The States increased 
their State aid roughly 1 percent each year, from about 20 percent in 
1930 to nearly 40 percent in 1950 on a national basis. 

In 1955, State aid for education is increasingly more difficult to 
obtain, although it accounts for 42 percent of the total financing of 
publie elementary and secondary schools. One reason for this is the 
Federal discrimination against education, as compared with high- 
ways, hospitals, and other physical facilities. Huge Federal sub- 
sidies in other fields are siphoning off State funds that would other- 
wise go for schools. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is a good Republican speech. 

Dr. Futter. We are nonpartisan, or not worse than bipartisan, as 
I said before, Mr. Gwinn. 

State legislatures will vote $1 to get $2 or $3 to spend on these other 
facilities before they will vote an unmatched dollar to spend for 
schools. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is true. 

Dr. Futter. Well, we know because our people are dealing with 
State legislatures every day. 

In case of economic recession, too, and I know that will not happen, 
Mr. Gwinn, under the Republicans, but it might happen sometime, 
the schools will be the first to lose State funds if there is fiscal re- 
trenchment. 

The State legislatures can cut off a dollar of school funds without 
losing Federal funds, but if they cut off a dollar of State funds for 
highways or public assistance or health, they must also sacrifice 
Federal matching funds. 

Mr. Ruopes. Doctor, you just said a while ago that the State could 
get by without appropriating a single dime of State funds for this 
program. 

7 Dr. Furuer. That is true on the matching requirements on the 
States, 
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Mr. Ruopes. In other words, they could say that the local schoo] 
districts will do all the matching with the Federal Government, and 
the local school districts will be building the school ? 

The State does nothing? 

Dr. Futter. That is right, but when we say here “for matching 
purposes,” we mean State and local, combined. 

Mr. Ruopes. I understand perfectly. 

Dr. Fuuter. I know there are differences among the States. 

In some States you have a very high level of State aid, and in other 
States you have very low levels. If a State has assumed 60 percent 
or 70 percent of the current expenditures for schools, then it may very 
well say that the capital outlay is a local district responsibility, and the 
State at large may still be supplying more money per child than some 
other State which has a considerable fund for school construction, 
but a very low level for current aid. 

So, each State has its own financial plan, and its own system, and 
what we want to do is to raise the level of those systems. 

‘In our State of Arizona, and I say “our” because I lived in Arizona 
more years than I lived in any other State, the State-aid level is high, 
hut. it is all for current operational costs. 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, of course, I do not want to get into an argument 
about the fiscal situation in Arizona, but as you know, if the tax base 
in Arizona were a little bit different than it is, we would not have any 
problem at all as far as schools are concerned. 

It is a matter within the jurisdiction or within the purview of the 
power of the legislature of the State which would very well take care 
of the situation, but it has not chosen to do so. 

Dr: Fu.rer. That is right. 


Mr, Ruopes. My point is that the State authorities themselves 
should have to face up to the responsibility of the schools, as well as the 
Federal Government, and the school districts, and to pass a law which 
completely leaves the State at mais: to get clear out from under the 


responsibility and pass the responsibility on to the Federal Govern- 
ment is, in my opinion, not a good thing. 

Dr. FuLuer. Weil, you come back to the point that the State may 
have contributed twice as many dollars per child per year for cur- 
rent expenses as another State. 

Mr. Ruopes. Surely. 

Dr. Furier. It may be carrying its full load plus. It may have so 
much State aid, Mr. Rhodes, as you are approaching in Arizona—— 

Mr. Ruopgs. Right. 

Dr, Futtzr. That you may have some danger of encroaching upon 
local autonomy in education. We favor local autonomy. I am sure 
Mr. Gwinn would agree with me on that point, he being a former mem- 
ber of a school board. We favor local initiative, local control and lo- 
cal operation to the maximum extent possible. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is not a question, either, of your fiscal control. 
What happens to the morals of your children, if the local community 
begins to shift its responsibility to some other outfit and get out from 
under itself? Indeed, a good deal of your testimony about needs may 
be based, may it not, on the fact that local communities are not now 
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assessing their property as they should. Oklahoma has 10 percent 
valuations with a homestead exemption. They are carrying very little 
of the load locally. 

You have not taken those things into account in your broad sweep 
of needs and assumptions of inability to take care of the local situa- 
tion; have you? 

Dr. Futter. Yes; we have. No group of people works harder to 
eliminate the unreasonable legal limitations and to get the appro- 
priate assessment of property than we do. We believe in the maximum 
local effort. We believe in adequate State effort. We certainly look 
at that as a very important function, and spend a great deal of our 
total time on it. Certainly we would say that there are places which 
would reassess their property. 

Those assessment officials and the people who have set up the system 
of assessments have it in the hands of those who will not reassess. 
We are not able to get it done and we are not willing to see children 
go year after year after year after year waiting for political reform, 
even though we are working hard for it, when we are not able to 
achieve it. There needs to be political reform in tax assessment. We 
agree with that. That is not only at the Iocal level but at the State 
level. I do not think there would be any disagreement among us on 
that. Nobody works harder than we do on that. 

But these children are here. They are growing up. We cannot 
sit by and see them suffer because some politicians have the tax valua- 
tions tied up so that we cannot do anything about them. That is what 
we object to, and we have worked at it as hard as anybody. 

Mr. Ruopes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wier. You may proceed. 

Dr. Fuuier, This discrimination against education—I mean the 
Federal discrimination in favor of roads and everything else on these 
matching funds, except education—we believe should be ended. Edu- 
cation should be given access to local, State, and Federal tax resources 
pie with other public services, especially in the financing of physical 

acilities, 

I would say that if you will wipe out all your grants in aid in all 
other fields we will not ask for Federal aid, but you will have to do 
it first, because instead of wiping them out you are increasing them. 
The highway bills, both Democratic and Nistibilican, are going to 
multiply by 2 or 3 or 4 the amount of money skimmed off at the tate 
level for highways, and then we will not have it for schools. We are 
up against it in getting money for schools. 

One more point and then I will be through. I guess all of you 
will be glad. 


THE ANTISEGREGATION AMENDMENT 


We agree with Secretary Hobby and Commissioner Brownell that 
school-construction legislation should not be singled out for any spe- 
cial antisegregation amendment. School-construction aid should be 
in the same position as vocational education, Federal assistance under 
Public Laws 815 and 874, land-grant college appropriations, hospital- 
construction aid, and all other Federal appropriations and their 


er authorizations subject to the Constitution of the United 
tates. 
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Implementation of the Supreme Court decision is in the hands of the 
judiciary, and construction of schools cannot wait for complete defini- 
tion and enforcement of this decision. 

We believe construction of new schools will facilitate integration as 
much as it will deter it. New schools are larger and have better facili- 
ties. Social stresses are always lessened when the school is uncrowded 
and has modern facilities; they are greatest in overcrowded and anti- 
quated structures such as millions of children must now attend. Fed- 
eral assistance for school construction would contribute greatly to the 
solution of this problem. 

In conclusion, we are exerting every effort in our local school districts 
and in our States, Mr. Chairman, to raise funds both for school con- 
struction and school support, for current expenses. We shall continue 
such efforts. We do not ask that the Federal Government assume 
major financial responsibility for public education, but we need help 
now to house the flood of children coming into the schools. We do not 
ask 50 percent or 60 percent or 75 percent or 90 percent of the cost, as 
do our highway-building friends, but only about 25 percent of the 
$4 billion annual construction program we must have during the next 
5 years to house the children already born. If the Federal budget will 
not bear this load, we ask that a minimum of $500 million be appro- 
priated annually for 5 years to enable the local districts and States to 
increase the construction rate from 60,000 to 90,000 instructional rooms 
each year. 

We ask for elementary justice for education within the grant-in-aid 
principles applied in other fields throughout the Federal Government 
and within the framework of local operation, State responsibility, and 
Federal assistance for education. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. Does that complete your testimony, Mr. Fuller? 

Dr. Futter. That completes it, sir. 

Mr. Wier. I think I can with safety express the appreciation of this 
full committee for the very fine presentation and the many contribu- 
tions you have made to a problem that this committee is wrestling 
around with. We are very thankful for what you have done here this 
morning in enlightening us on the point of view of those in charge of 
our educational institutions in this Nation. 

Dr. Futter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, may I associate myself with your 
remarks? 

Mr. Wier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. I think it has been a remarkable presentation. 

Mr. Wier. With no objection, that will be entered in the record. 
Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I have worked ve 
closely with Mr. Fuller and I can well understand his emotional feel- 
ings, because he feels many times, I suppose, as though he is up against 
a stone wall and wonders what we can Semis i I do think he 
has made a marvelous contribution toward the welfare of the boys 

and girls in this country. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I think this should be said: This is the 
first time I can remember in years that this committee has sat through 
the lunch hour to hear a witness. That is a special compliment to 
you. 

" Dr. Fourier. Thank you, Mr. Gwinn. I appreciate that. 
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Mr. Hussey (the chief clerk). Mr- Chairman, I have an insertion 
for the record here. It is from Mr. Claude L. Reeves, superintendent 
of schools, Los Angeles City Board of Education, addressed to the 
Honorable Joe Holt. 

Mr. Wrer. If there is no objection the letter will be admitted in 
the record and made a part of the record. 

(The letter follows :) 


Los ANGELES CiTy Boarp or EDUCATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 31, 1955. 
Hon. Joe Hott, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hott: The Los Angeles City school districts are faced with a con- 
tinuous and expanding problem of providing school buildings for a growing 
school population. We have been making a real effort to provide the needed 
facilities and are placing before the voters of our districts on April 5 a bond 
issue for $133 million. As far as it is possible for us to estimate at this time, 
it is anticipated that should the bond issue be favorably received, the funds will 
last approximately 3 years. 

During the past 4 years we have been building in this school system at the rate 
of approximately $30 million per year. Despite this, we have on half-day sessions 
today 37,000 elementary and secondary school students. On the basis of past 
enrollments and anticipated future growth, should we continue to build for the 
next 5 to 10 years at the same rate, $30 million per year, we would progressively 
drop behind in our building program. 

We face the possibility of exhausting our own resources and of having to cull 
upon the State of California or possibly upon our Federal Government for 
assistance in the not too distant future. Therefore, we are definitely interested 
in the type of school construction aid program developed by the Congress of the 
United States. 

A study of Senate bill 968, as it is now written, leads me to believe that it is not 
adequate to meet the needs of America’s schools. Titles I and II of that bill will 
not only fail to assist districts in California in any way, but probably will be of 
little value to any school districts in the United States. The provisions incor- 
porated in these two titles are such that those districts in most dire need of 
assistance could probably not qualify, for they probably could not repay. 

Title III of Senate bill 968, the one portion of the bill which may be of some 
value to some districts, provides for the entire United States almost exactly the 
amounts of money which our own Los Angeles district finds it necessary to allo- 
cate to school construction. The voters of California at the November 1954 elec- 
tion approved a bond issue of $100 million for aid to needy California school 
distriets. The $70 million per year proposed by title III of Senate bill 968 will 
build about 2,400 classrooms. Nationwide studies indicate that the shortage of 
classrooms is more than 100 times this figure. Accordingly, the amount provided 
under title III should be increased to come somewhere near meeting the need 
for classrooms. 

The administration and the Congress of the United States are respected for 
their interest in and concern with the problems of education. Educators are 
heartened to see the introduction of legislation calculated to assist the public 
schools in meeting their tremendous problems of housing America’s children. 
We are disappointed, however, that a more realistic plan has not been developed. 
At a time when a minimum of $5 billion is urgently needed to build needed class- 
rooms, at a time when many districts and numerous States have virtually 
exhausted their own resources in this regard, at a time when the need for a 
good educational program is more acute than it has ever been, we would hope 
that the Congress of the United States would see fit to develop an adequate, 
realistic program of aid and encouragement. 

Such a program might include provisions for grants to the respective States 
on the basis of need and inversely on the basis of financial resources. Since 
virtually every State in the Union has some State agency familiar with the 
school-building programs and problems within the respective State, it would 
seem wise to consider dispersing funds through such agencies on the basis of 
predetermined, defensible formulas. There should be adequate protection against 
any form of Federal control or direction of the public-school-building program. 
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I trust that the House Committee on Education and Labor and the Congress 


of the United States realize the gravity of this need and will act courageously 
to meet it. 


Sincerely, 
CLAUDE L, REEVES, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Mr. Wier. Are there any other questions before the committee at 
this time? If not, we will adjourn; and, as I understand it, we will 
meet Wednesday morning at 10 oclock. 
I thank the members of the committee for staying here all this 
time. 

(Thereupon, at 1:10 p. m. Friday, May 13, 1955, an adjournment 
was taken until 10 a. m. Wednesday, May 18, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 18, 1955 


House or Representatives, 
Commirree oN Epucation AnD Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Graham A. Barden presiding. 

Present: Representatives Barden (presiding), Kelley, Bailey, 
Perkins, Wier, Landrum, Metcalf, Bowler, Zelenko, McDowell, 
Thompson, Gwinn, Bosch, Rhodes, Frelinghuysen, and Coon. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, minor- 
ity clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel; and Russell C. Der- 
rickson, chief investigator. 

Chairman Barpen. Gentlemen, the committee will come to: order. 

Suppose we start this way: Mr. Bailey, I imagine you would want 
to discuss your own formula, and then anyone else that has a formula 
inmind may doso. Would you care to start in that way ! 

Mr. Battey. Dr. Cornell probably has some introductory remarks 
that he would want to get in the record. 

Chairman Barpen. tor, suppose you identify yourself for the 
reporter and then go ahead with such opening remarks as you care 


to make and such remarks as you wish to make on the subject of 
formulas. 


STATEMENT OF DR. FRANCIS G. CORNELL, PROFESSOR OF 
EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Dr. Cornetu. I am Francis G. Cornell and I am professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois. 

Over a number of years I have specialized in the area of school 
tinance and school surveys. I work in school districts, I have served 
as consultant to State legislative councils on State school finance 
problems. 

I at one time was an employee of the Senate committee which has 
worked on this type of legislation, prior to going to the University 
of Illinois, where I was director of the research bureau there. 

I have had, you might say, an academic interest in this subject and 
I appreciate the remarks of the chairman ; I am not interested in mar- 
keting a bill. I would like to work with this committee as I work 
with school boards on contributing such technical knowledge as I 
have and I am very happy to be here to serve you. 

This came up quite suddenly. I was here last. week at a meeting 
of the National Education. Association and the Magazine Publishers’ 
Association on an entirely different matter and had dropped over to 
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the Senate side where they are having some of the same difficulties 
that you are having on the same legislation, similar legislation, and 
had word passed to me that Congressman Barden would be interested, 
and I called him on the phone and here I am. 

So I have no prepared speech but I would be glad to review very 
briefly some of the simple arithmetical concepts that are involved 
in a central government distributing funds as grants-in-aid to a sub- 
division of government. 

If you would like me to do that, I will draw a couple of pictures on 
the board. Is that proper, sir? 

Chairman Barpen. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Cornett. I should like somewhat to go into the history of what 
the States have done to handle the financing of education because we 
have much more history there than on the Federal level. 

The Federal Government, as you know, contributes a very small 
proportion of the total costs of elementary and secondary education 
in the United States. It is primarily a local district source of support 
and was almost entirely so at the turn of the century and is now, 
roughly speaking, about half of the country as a whole from the 
local governments, local school districts, and most of that is from 
the property tax and the bulk of it is from different types of State 
revenues. 

Originally, when it became evident that good education was not 
purchasable through local resources alone, States decided to support 
local school programs. When they decided how to do that, some of 
the earliest schemes of allocation had no relationship to the educational 
program at all. As a matter of fact, I believe the first experience, 
up in Massachusetts back in pre-Revolutionary times, was a little 
surplus State money they had because of some tax and the question 
came to them, “How will we get rid of this? Well, there are so many 
pupils per school district and let us just divide it up according to the 
number of schoolchildren.” 

So an early history of State granting of money was what we call 
the per capita or per pupil grant; it is the easiest way to do it and 
seems fair, and so on. 

About 25 years ago people began to study this thing. They began 
to study it because it was discovered that some parts of our States 
became educational slums and they found that they would have to 
continue to be educational slums, relatively speaking, if the educa- 
tional program had to depend entirely upon local sources, which is 
primarily the property tax. 

Then came the development of different methods of allocation of 
funds and I have gone over some of the testimony you have already 
had, the term commonly used for that is the “equalization” type of 
grant. 

Now, in very simple language, an equalization type of grant is a 
grant which gives more money per child to the district with the lowest 
valuation per child—and I am still talking about the within-State 
problem because that is where we have learned most—than is given to 
the district that has a high rate of valuation per child. That has been 
~~ prevailing development in schools of allocation of funds within 

tates. 

Now, the theory of it is not as simple as the arithmetical business of 
figuring out the amount per child so that you get a little more money 
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down here where it is needed more because there is a lower tax base 
than up:here where you have plenty of tax base. What has come out 
that makes most sense is what we call the foundation program ap- 
proach and this applies where you are talking about capital expendi- 
tures or what we call current expenditures, the operating costs of 
teachers’ salaries and supplies. 

The foundation program idea is the basis upon which this business 
has become rational. It is an idea upon which we say in our States, 
and this is true in West Virginia, it is true in the State of New York, 
it is true in the State of North Carolina, it is true in my State of 
lllinois and others represented here, where the foundation program 
idea is now in vogue today; that the State, according to its constitu- 
tion, is responsible for providing free public education for all of these 
children and it is a responsibility of the State to see that the money 
is there if the money is not available on a fair and equitable basis from 
local resources. 

So that the State government says, “All right, we will require each 
local district to provide a standard rate of effort, so many mills on 
property tax so that everybody has to dig into their pockets at the 
same rate and of course, since there is more of this valuation per 
child in some districts than others, in some districts that local con- 
tribution at a fair rate of local effort will dig up more than in other 
places and the State will come in and make up the difference so that 
we can guarantee a foundation, a minimum foundation program 
throughout the country.” 

Now, what does this look like, and I will draw a couple of pictures? 
lf you transfer the concept, not to the State government with rela- 
tionship to its political subdivisions, the local school districts, but 
transferring it to the Federal Government looking at its partners in 
the national general welfare, the 48 States. 

Here, let us say, is the allocation in dollars per child, and I will 
make a seale up here, and here it would be $10, for instance, and here 
$20, for instance, to a rich State, and let us take my State of Lllinois 
because it is up near the top someplace in per capita income. 

Let us take some State and let us make it Mississippi because that 
is one which is low in per capita income, and I will make the bars 
the same length now so that we can see what we would have if we 
were giving each State the same amount of money and iet us call it 
$14 per child, which is about what has been proposed in some of the 
bills before you. 

A little more than $14 per child is what you could come out with 
if you would divide the number of children into 500 million, which 
is a target figure which I cannot rationalize. That is one of the 
troubles that a technician has working with public bodies. We do 
not say what is the proper amount of money needed. We say, “How 
much do you think you can get?” and that is perhaps the way the 
$500 million came up. I have examined most of the testimony to 
date and maybe that is the way it came up. 

There is a question whether that should be $500 million or $450 
million or $600 million, and that is another question. But suppose 
the decision was to do it this way and then each State would get per 
child about the same amount of money. 

Then suppose we say that we know that if we were to ask each State 
to exert the same effort that Illinois—and I will put this in blue—what 
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they were going to-raise. Ifyou were going to take: the ratio of 
$500 million to the total income, you would get a percentage of income 
that would have to-be put up in order to raise that amount of money 
or half of it or something. So, proportionately, we could put a bar 
of some length here which would represent the amount of money 
that Illinois could put up at a certain percentage of its income and 
if it were Mississippi, it would be a shorter one because we know it 
has less income per child. 

So, then, if you asked each State to match this amount of money, let 
us say dollar-for-dollar, you would have an equal line that you draw 
here which would be the matched money from local sources and the 
same for Mississippi. What you are doing is saying that Mississippi 
has to put up as much as Illinois and when Mississippi puts up the 
same amount as Illinois, it is putting up out of proportion to its 
ability. It has to exert a higher effort because this is what it would 
do at the same rate as Illinois to get this. So you have some questions 
of equity involved in there. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the real point of the story right there, is it 
not? Why should Mississippi put up the same amount when it does 
not need to, does not want to! It can get the same education value 
for 50 cents on the dollar it claims, let us say. 

Dr. Corneti. Well, I have not gone into that, sir. I had not 
planned to go into the question of what Mississippi wants to do. 
I am just reviewing, Congressman, just before you came in, some of 
the general thinking that had accumulated in the professional litera- 
ture on this subject, people who had made a specialty of reviewing 
financing in the 48 States and on the Federal level and bringing out 
the point that there is a reason why bills have been introduced before 
this committee in previous years and in other committees on other 
things like health, social security grants, child welfare grants, and 
so on, which have tried to remedy this problem by saying that all 
right, we will work a per capita income thing on the matching here 
to cut that down so that we will not ask these people to spend at a 
point of, let us say, overbalancing their own economy down there. 

So you have a kind of adaptation of this problem which has been 
called the flat grant, flat amount per child, per capita, with equalized 
matching. The equity in that is that you do not ask anybody to try 
harder to do their share with what they have than the other fellow. 

Now I would like to show you then the thing that happens with one 
set of bills you have before you which do the allocating, not as the 
white bars but as the so-called equalization allotment would do it. 
There are a number of ways of getting the equalization in there and 
you can do a little algebra and show that all of them come out to about 
the same thing. So let us not worry about the technical language of 
these things but what they amount. 

What they amount to 1s if Illinois would get this amount, Missis- 
sippi would get a little more. How does that figure? Well, because 
Mississippi’s per capita income or income per child is lower. The 
theory is that my State of Illinois, with more resources behind each 
child, can take care of itself a little better than Mississippi. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is a pure dollar basis? 

Dr. Cornetu. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. You are trying to resolve this whole thing to equa! 
dollars. You do not have any such basis to work on, have you? 
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You have 48 different. unequal bases to start with, unequal needs, 
unequal stages of development. of the schools, some at 90 percent, some 
at 95 and some at 50 percent.. How are you going to meet the needs 
by just giving equal dollars per capita? 

Dr. Cornetu. There is one type of approach to that. I go to that 
after I have discussed this question of the general theory of how do 
you decide how many dollars. There are some answers to that and I 
would be glad to come to that later if it is acceptable to you. 

Mr. Gwinn. I did not mean to interrupt your procedure. 

Dr. Cornett. One method that is tied right into this is to find if 
you can an acceptable actuarial dollar value, as the Congressman says. 
This can be done and it can be done fairly well. It has been done 
within our 48 States by figuring out, say, on the current expense as- 
pects of education, how much would an acceptable minimum cost per 
pupil be. There have been many, many different kinds of technical 
adjustments of that to allow for everything that is unique about one 
locality as compared to another, such as needs for transportation, 
needs for cost-of-living corrections, and so on. 

So these things a, Bi done and there have been unit costs figured 
out that have been acceptable enough to permit legislation. 

Suppose that for some purpose in education, and we can say for 
vocational, for buildings or for capital outlay, we could come at some 
figure, X dollars that would be on a per classroom or per capita basis. 
The theory of the equalization principle that is most rational is one 
that says, “We will do something to guarantee that to every child in 
the United States.” Then we say, “This red area here will be the 
contribution that each State will have to put up so that each State 
will exert the same rate of effort.” Since this State is not as able, 
has not the resources that this one has, it can put up this amount and 
the other one can put up this amount, which is more. So that the 
difference, this being the Federal aid and this being the State and 
local contribution, together comes out so that you have all the way 
down the line, and you can fill in all the other States in between, the 
same minimum or foundation program. 

There is some rationality to that because you say that here we are 
requiring matching at a constant rate of effort or, another way of 
looking at matching, everybody must put up at a constant rate of 
effort. We are asking nobody to dip into their pockets at a higher 
rate than others. 

The theory of Federal contribution is one to put the money where 
it is most needed, taking financial ability into account. That is the 
kind of rationality that is involved in the so-called equalization formu- 
las. It is not a new concept, it is the most rational type of thing 
which has developed in the country in the financing in our 48 States, 
and I might add that it has rarely been used exclusively in our State 
aid finaneing. Generally, there is some combination of the equalization 
type with the flat because of needs which are served by the flat grants 
as well as the equalization needs which are served by the equalization 
aid, 

Mr. FrevtrneHuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would hesitate to interrupt 
the witness but I am a little confused as to what we are talking about. 
Are we talking about the role of the Federal Government or are you 
confining your effort to what the State might do? 
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Dr. Corne.u. I am talking about the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment with reference to the States. I started talking about the history 
of this thing. We have had experience with many, many different 
kinds of grants-in-aid to education within the State for all kinds of 
purposes—school buildings, vocational education, textbooks, teacher 
training and so on. 

Mr. FRreLINcHUYSEN. You are now applying experience which has 
been gained at the State level to possible Federal assistance programs? 

Dr. Cornetu. They all follow the same pattern. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Do I understand that in any Federal-aid pro- 
gram we should be sure that we require a reasonable State effort as a 
prerequisite to Federal aid? I do not understand what you are saying 
is the appropriate role of State government. 

Dr. Cornet. I am not saying that you should be sure. 

Mr. Fre~inenuysen. You are not differentiating which is better 
yet? 

Dr. Cornetx. No, I am not. 

Mr. Frevttincuuysen. Do you plan to? 

Dr. Cornety. Well, I should say 

Mr. FretincHuysen. You have already given us some value judg- 
ments. You said the foundation program made the most sense. 

Dr. Cornet. It is the one that says, “How much does it cost?” 
It is rational in the sense that how much does it cost and how can we 
get the money in all places in an equitable combination, you see, of 
State and Federal funds. The earlier grants were not rational in the 
sense that somebody just dug up a figure to allocate a certain amount 
of money. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If you are going to say that about these 
Federal proposals, I should think that you would be taking direct 
issue with the Kearns-Bailey approach, which is the flat grant. 

Dr. Cornetv. I am not taking issue with it, I was just getting ready 
now to see how these two things combine. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Thank you. 

Dr. Cornet. There is a rationale for both of these and, as a matter 
of fact, they can be—this theory can be—superimposed on the other in 
a manner that you can see there is really less difference than meets the 
eye. 
Now, then, if I were to redraw this picture—and the reason I start 
with this is that I cannot get the ideas out unless I start with this one, 
and then I will superimpose the other one on it. 

If I were to draw a bar like this for the richest State and another 
bar like this for the next richest and draw these bars in proportion to 
their incomes per capita and the widths of them in terms of the number 
of children, and keep doing this all the way down the line, I would have 
a picture similar to some you have seen down here in this committee 
before—and here would be the bar for Mississippi down at the bottom 
which, at any point, would represent the amount of money that you 
could expect on this standard rate of resources. It would be more up 
here for the rich State and the little one and the average State up here; 
all of the bars squeezed together. 

Let us say that we will call this the State-and-local contribution to 
some kind of financial program and we can say school buildings, if 
you will, on an equalization basis that is conceived in this foundation 
program concept. Then out here some place at X dollars would be 
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the rest of the picture and this would be your Federal aid. Just where 
this line would go would be hard to determine but I think you can see 
if you draw a line down here, this part of it would be flat grant. This 
part of it would be flat grant and this part would be strictly equaliza- 
tion and it depends on how you look at it. 

Mr. Mercaur. Dr. Cornell, will you pardon the interruption—but 
all you do there, actually, in working out the program on the black- 
board is to show that there would be States that would come clear over 
and be able to take care of all their basic foundation program ? 

Dr. Cornett. That, sir, is a basic question of judgment. I do have 
some prejudices there because I have been working with many States 
on the school program and the richest have trouble. 

My State of Illinois: I did a survey independently and it was a few 
years ago on the need for school buildings there. We used a little 
better standard, or a little higher, I should say, and we said, “How 
would the school building be if we had the money to put them up like 
they could be today ?”—which is a higher standard than is involved in 
the Office of Education surveys. 

Mr. Mercaur. That is, the school facilities survey ? 

Dr. Cornett. School facilities. 

We need in Illinois, a rich State, right today half a billion dollars 
alone, the amount of Federal money which is in most of these bills. 
We need that much alone. I know we are having difficulties getting 
it and I will tell you one reason why. We are having a hassle about 
the sales-tax increase and the only way we can do it—the property 
tax will not carry any more load and we are getting the war babies into 
our schools, and more people are going in the university where I teach, 
and we have to have more tax for that; and a lot of professors are 
leaving because there are no salary increases, and you want to keep 
the quality of your university high, and that sort of thing. It is 
pretty hard to say. It depends on how you look at it. 

Mr. Mercatr. Anyway, there would not be many over there? 

Dr. Cornett. My opinion on this question of school construction, 
the case is clear, Every State needs something. Whether they all 
have the same amount or not is one of the main questions. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. But in your own State you said that some of 
the richer districts are sometimes the ones with the most problems and 
there is a reluctance on the part of the State to impose a sales tax. 
Is it not possible that a Federal program will curtail logical effort that 
should be made at the community level and at the State level, and that 
any kind of program of aid should be tailored in such a way as to en- 
courage a continuation of that kind of effort at the local levels and 
the State levels, which will solve the problem ? 

Dr. Cornetn. I agree with you that it is perfectly reasonable to 
expect in this type of legislation some form of fiscal recognition of 
effort on the part of our States. I do not believe that it makes much 
sense in terms of the kind of fiscal problems we have at the Federal 
level now to handle a thing like this in such a manner that there is 
any possibility of the pressure being off of the States. That is my 
own personal opinion. 

I think there are provisions in most of the bills before you that 
require a proper rate of effort on manufacturing, if you will, on the 
part of the States. 


59521—55—pt. 315 
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Mr. Gwinn. Did I understand you, Doctor, to say that every State 
in the Union needs Federal aid ¢ 

Dr. Corne.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you tell me: Do you know of any district in New 
York that needs it? 

Dr. Cornett. New Rochelle right now, sir. The firm that I am 
going with as consultant in business next year, I happened to hear 
yesterday, has completed a school survey in New Rochelle. I believe 
it is near the district that you live in, sir, or used to live. 

I have forgotten the figures, but the estimated requirements of their 
new high-school buildings to accommodate the youngsters getting 
ready for high school, born in the forties, is a matter of several 
hundred thousand dollars more than the legal tax limit in New 
Rochelle permits them to bond themselves today. 

Mr. Gwinn. You mean to say that you propose 

Dr. Corne.i. That is in a very rich, very wealthy suburban county 
of New York City and Westchester. i 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you mean to say that you would propose that this 
Congress assess the citizens of Mississippi to carry money up to New 
Rochelle to help them build school buildings? 

Dr. Cornett. I do not know whether I am prepared to go into 
that, Congressman, the question of what the Federal Treasury con- 
sists of when you take out of the Federal funds and use them for 
whatever purposes. 

When I pay tax out in Illinois, I do not think of it as Illinois money 
exactly. Uncle Sam has taken it. I do not know what happens to 
it. It might be for defense establishments up in New York. 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. I am not sure why you feel that the New 


Rochelle problem is solvable by the Federal Government. It seems 
to me it would be better solvable by New York State. 
Dr. Corne.u. I did not say it was only solvable by the Federal 


Government. I said there are in my experience very few parts, and 
1 believe initially I used the term States. I think I was asked the 
question. There are very few States that are not in tight financial 
difficulties, are finding it difficult to meet this great surge of enroll- 
ment, and you have had all the statistics on it. 

I believe I then stated that I feel any assistance program as pro- 
vided in all of the bills, the so-called administration bill and the 
so-called grant bills, all of them are made available in some manner 
to all of the States to help them in some way. 

Most people who have studied the problem recognize that it is not 
unique. . The needs are greater, to be sure, in some places than in 
others; that is the only point I was attempting to make. 

Mr. Mercaur. Dr. Cornell, if all the States, using the frame of 
reference that you used as to parts of the country, if all of the States 
need some sort of assistance, then a flat grant would benefit just as 
much as some other foundation or equalization formula until we 
reach the point where that top State had to come out to the basic 
foundation program, to where you have the star out there, would it 
not ¢ 

Dr. Cornetu. Equalize it so that it would not have any, is that it? 

Mr. Mercaur. Yes. Then our question equalization would come 
in. 
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Dr. Corne.u. Yes, sir. In other words, we could show that by 
cutting this off here, and here is the point that I was getting to 
and I think that this is one that is very difficult to see, we can now 
look at this as 1 of 2 things. 

We can look at this as being one type of equalization, this being 
Federal money and the amount per capita aoe toes as you goup. Or 
we can forget the stuff that is inside the rectangle and say, “All right, 
if the whole amount of money was granted, flat grant, it would be 
the whole distance here.” 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes. 

Dr. Corne.u. If you look at the chart saying that, forgetting about 
all the stuff inside, and let this be the flat grant picture, the same 
amount all the way through and the Federal Government putting 
up the whole X Sat then you can look at this as consisting of two 
components. The flat grant is this money, which is what? It is 
the amount of money you would allocate on the strict so-called equli- 
zation basis, pine, it is this money over here which is what? Money 
allocated by the Federal Government back in proportion to ability or, 
roughly speaking, in proportion to where it comes from. 

In other words, the flat grant, and this has been brought out in some 
of the testimony before this committee that 1 have seen, is a method 
by which you do this which is equalized, plus, you say to Llinois— 
this is Illinois up here—“You have been kicking in pretty hard and 
we will send some money back to you. You have been putting up in 
higher proportion because you are richer and we will give you some 
back.” 

What you are doing when you do that is accepting the policy of 
using the Federal Government as the tax-collecting agency; that is 
what you are doing, you are sending this area some of the money 
back where it comes from in the equalization. 

Just one more point and then I am through with my prepared 
thoughts on this and that is that if you equalize, and here is one ad- 
vantage to some equalization if you think it is important, if you 
equalize, the area represents the amount of money required and you can 
get more of a program with equalization for less money than if you 
do it flat grant. 

It would take the whole area to get, say, $22 per class, per child, or 
whatever it is. It would take all of this Federal money in order to 
get up there and only this amount of it if you asked the States to 
put up in proportion to ability. 

Another way to look at. it is if you took this area here and swung 
it around on a flat grant thing and did not ask these people to put 
up any more, this is what you come out with, something like this. 
These bars are all equal. 

I will make it a blue line and really you do not get as high a founda- 
tion program ; that is the point; that is all I have in the way of general 
comment and there may be questions. 

Mr. Mercaur. While he is on the subject, may I ask a couple more 
questions to pursue my thought ? 

Suppose we have a 5-year program and you set out so much mone 
for 5 years so that there would be equal subdivisions from the end of, 
from the top of, the white on over ? 

Dr. Cornet. Break this up into five parts? 
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Mr. Mercatr. Yes. Then at the first year a flat grant would maybe 
bring in some of the top States with the Federal assistance to the point 
where they could take care of their own needs or maybe it would take 
2 years of a flat grant program to bring some of the top States in. 
It seems to me then is when it would be necessary to apply equalization 
and right now, where every State needs help, unless we can give 
enough assistance in the first year so that we reach that point at which 
the State can take care of itself, we do not have to worry about an 
equalization formula in the first year’s program. 

I wish you would comment on that. 

Dr. Cornety. I think there is certainly some merit to that. I am 
talking personally about my opinion. I know that you have before 
you grant provision in bills that vary from the flat grant to an 
equalization type. I believe the administration bill—am I correct 
that Title IIT is an equalization allocation? 

Mr. Mercautr. And Mr. Perkins has one of those and the Hill bill. 

Dr. Cornety. Like the Hill bill. They are the same sort of idea, 
almost identical formulas, in fact. 

My own personal feelings are a little mixed there and I do not like 
to use the word compromise because it sounds like I am in the busi- 
ness of making decisions, but I feel the pressure of the kind of think- 
ing that you had, plus the recognition of the fact that the worst condi- 
tions are in some of these other States so that while we might be 
thinking in terms of a flat grant bill of $14 all the way down for each 
State, I might say, “Well, all right, let us shave this just a little bit 
and maybe equalize, not steeply, so that we can get just a little more 
money down here.” 

It is very easy to do. The mathematics of getting equalization 
are easy. I have seen trial runs of running it so that the amount 
of allocation is from about $11 to $20, which is not changing the pat- 
tern too much. It puts the matter of a few million dollars down into 
the real educational slums of the United States, and believe you me, 
some of them are bad. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. To get back to my original question, it seemed 
to me that your criticism of the State program, flat grant program, 
would apply also to a Federal program. I am wondering if you 
would care to comment on the Kearns Bailey flat grant? Do you 
think it would not get at the root of the trouble if we just had a flat 
grant program without some equalization ? 

Mr. Tuompson. May I interject a thought into that? 

In considering Mr. Frelinghuysen’s question, do you consider that 
in a direct grant program there is inherently an equalization element 
because of the fact that some States pay more taxes than others? 

Dr. Corne.u. That is exactly the point that I was trying to bring 
up, that with your flat grant you have the equalization but you are 
pi a saying, and this is clear from the testimony before you, that we 


will now adopt a new policy. By implication we will adopt a new 
policy for the Federal Government to reimburse people in proportion 
to what they kick in. 

I think it is my duty to point that out. Technically, it is exactly 
what is there. When you ullocate on a flat grant, allocating strictly 
equalization and plus, you are saying we are going to give people back 
money in the way it is collected. So you do have equalization but 
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you have this other, too. This is not criticism of it but I am looking 
on the other side so that we see both sides. 

There is this advantage of an equalization allotment that you can 
stretch the Federal dollar more. 

Mr. TuHomeson. But, Doctor, you do not necessarily give it back 
in the proportion in which it is collected ? 

Dr. Corne.n. Almost. 

Mr. Frecincuvuysen. A flat grant program I should think would 
definitely not do that. I do not understand why you say that. 

Dr. Cornett. We will reconstruct this. If we call this the line 
for any State which shows the amount of money they could raise per 
capita from their income out of which they pay their income taxes 
to the Federal Treasury, this is the measure of financial ability. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. Actually, I would like an explanation of that 
part of the chart. That is not a per capita income; it is some way of 
describing what they should be able to contribute ¢ 

Dr. CornE.u. No, it is taking some measure of financial resources 
and the one that is standard in the Federal grant projects. It is our 
school-lunch act and the social-security bill and the income figure 
that is used. ; 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. It is not their actual contribution to the edu- 
cational system ¢ 

Dr. Corneti. No, sir. If you say that let us forget what their 
actual contribution is and say what would it be like if they kicked in 
at, say one-tenth of 1 percent of their total income and this State 
would kick in on their own net amount of X dollars, and this one 
could kick in only so much. That I gave you as the pattern of so- 
called equalization. That is the way it is figured out and that is the 
way many of these bills come about. Then the rest of this money is 
called the equalization. 

Now, there was a question raised over here, Congressman, about 
what you do if you send this money back, whether you send it back in 
proportion to where it comes from. Not. exactly, but roughly so. 

We know that more income taxes are paid by Illinois than by Miss- 
issippi. This is a measure of the net income of the people of the 
United States. Their tax rates vary so that there is not a straight 
1-for-1 proportion. It is very difficult to measure and absolutely 
allocate. 

New York State, where I am moving next year, we are going to 

find it kind of hard to decide where that income should be allocated to 
some people. Nevertheless, this part of the money that goes to IIli- 
nois, this part in here is-in addition to what it would get on the so- 
called equalization strictly, which is the red part, and it would be 
pretty much in proportion to what the people of Illinois put up per 
erson. 
Mr. Frenincuvuysen. If we are talking about a Federal grant pro- 
gram, we certainly are not suggesting that an equalization program 
will do anything more than to give the poorer States more than the 
richer States would receive. 

That white mark on your chart is certainly not the Federal contri- 
bution in any sense; it 1s the red that is the Federal contribution. 

Dr. Cornetu. This is the State and local contribution on an equali- 
zation basis. 
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Mr. Fre.ineuvuysen. Then there is nothing getting back in that 
part of it? 

Dr. Corne.tu. If someone grants the whole business so that the 
whole amount of money is granted, this is what I have been trying 
to say. The whole amount of money is granted, the flat grant gives 
you the equalization plus this part. 

It is not in the formulas, it is not in the bill, but, nevertheless, it is 
there. You can take a flat $20 or a flat $30 or $14 and say that if 
we had asked States to contribute a share according to their ability, 
you could draw these lines if you wanted to do the bookkeeping. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. It is a pretty crude kind of equalization be- 
cause there is no effort to allocate the Federal allocation in any sense 
except in the roughest kind of way. 

Dr. Cornetx. Well, I cannot say whether you should have, and I am 
not prepared to recommend a flat grant allocation if you are going to 
allocate money or steep equalization. There is no objection to a flat 
grant bill. 

One of the difficulties with some of the testimony that has been 
brought about it has been kind of on the basis of how much do I get 
in my State instead of saying, “What is the best way to stretch the 
Federal dollar?” 

I think that there is an angle for some degree of equalization as 
there is in some of the bills. I am saying that there are features in all 
of these that are good which gets some equalization in. You can get 
a little more accomplished and its does not cost much to get some 
equalization in on top of a flat grant, in combination with a flat grant. 

Chairman Barven. Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Batmzy. Dr. Cornell, are you in a position to say how many of 
the 48 States have a full-fledged foundation program ? 

Dr. Cornetu. I am not, sir, at the moment. There are some docu- 
ments that I will have with me tomorrow. 

Mr. Barry. Approximately how many? 

Dr. Corne.u. I would say that over half of the States at least have 
the idea in principle pretty well established. 

Mr. Barter. I think it would be beneficial for us to know what part 
of those that do have a foundation program, what percentage of them 
and what number of the States make distribution of construction 
money, capital outlay money. 

Dr. Corneui. I know offhand of two States, Florida and Alabama, 
which have taken that foundation program approach and I think it 
is not a bad idea from the long-term angle of a combination of local 
support and State support that will fill up the gaps to a foundation 
level on an actuarial basis. 

In other words, you can sit down and figure that one child on a 
capitalized value, on a rental value, is worth so many dollars a year 
and you can make an allowance for those over a large area like a 
county. There are always some school buildings that must be replaced 
for obsolescence and you figure it as insurance people would, that on a 
rental basis it is worth so much a year. Their program, they do not 
have enough money. 

Mr. Battery. I am pleased to know what Alabama and Florida are 
doing but I am also familiar with the fact that other States have a 
foundation program and are making grants in school construction, 
capital outlay. 
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The distinguished State superintendent of education in North Caro- 
lina made an address the other day and outlined the North Carolina 
system. ‘This only indirectly concerns the business before you but 
I would like to ask you if the State of Illinois has such a foundation 
program. 

Dr. Cornety. I regret to say it does not. 

Mr. Baitry. Since you are head of the department of education at 
the University of Illinois, you must know something about their 
grants-in-aid. I take it that they have an equalization fund. 

Dr. Corneti. Yes, sir. Our current operating costs are supported 
fairly substantially from the State government on an equalization 
basis but we have been like other States, slow in seeing what was ahead 
of us on the school building thing. : 

The theory has been to leave it up to the local units to build the 
buildings the way they always have built them, by issuing bonds and 
then levying in order to repay the bonds and amortize them with taxes 
on property. 

Mr. Battery. I am asking you these questions in the interests of my 
colleague, Mr. Bowler, who is on the committee here, the people of 
Chicago, and he happens to represent a Chicago district; they feel 
that they are not getting a fair consideration in the distribution of 
State funds in the schools in the Chicago area. 

Do you have any knowledge that you might give the committee? 

Dr. Cornett. I have no specific knowledge on that except that I do 
know that the State of Illinois has not, like other States, been able 
to crack this thing because of the depression when we did not have the 
money to build the buildings, and then the pressure of priorities 
during the war and the high costs following the war. We have had 
to rebuild a railroad station in our school system in Illinois, as in 
other States, over the old site and keep the trains running so we have 
barely stretched our tax system to maintain the current operating 
costs of these schools, and we have been maybe a little slow. 

I am not saying that we are too progressive in leading the way but 
we have problems, as has been indicated by your colleague. 

Mr. Barry. He had some fears that of course if we made grants 
to Illinois on a per capita basis that the section which he represents 
and the other congressional districts in and around Chicago would 
not get due consideration on whatever State plan was set up. I was 
just asking you what you knew about the present distribution. 

Dr. Cornet. I would say the present distribution plan is reason- 
able on the current expenditure end of it. Just what it would be 
= a capital outlay proposal such as provided in these bills, I do not 
mow. 

Mr. Batter. So far, the State of Illinois has not gone into a pro- 
gram of making grants for capital outlay ? 

Dr. Cornet... No, sir. There is no large program. 

Mr. Barry. Let us get up to the formula. 

Mr. Bowier. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bartry. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. Bower. I would like to find out if there is anything in those 
bills that would be helpful, for instance, to the city of Chicago. 

We have carried that load, the taxpayers of Chicago, all the time 
and we do not get any help anywhere, I figure that the people of 
the district that I represent, and I think the other gentlemen from 
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Chicago feel that if the Government is going to help, we should be 
able to take advantage of that help. 

Now, we just finished spending, we have exhausted a $50 million 
bond issue just a few sen ago. We submitted a bond issue to the 
people of Clineae and they approved it by a 6-to-1 vote, carried, 
That provided for a levy of a $50 million bond issue to take care of 
schools. 

We are very short of schools and schoolrooms in Chicago. The 
school population is increasing at the rate of 11 thousand a year. 
We cannot keep up with it alone and we figure if the Government 
is going to help, we would be glad to match whatever the Govern- 
ment puts up. 

Mr. Batter. Let me answer the gentlemen from Illinois, speaking 
for H. R. 14 and 15, of which I am cosponsor. There we provide that 
the chief State school officer, and that would apply to the chief State 
school officer of Illinois, would set up a State plan. The supposition 
is that he would plan for the needs of the schools in Chicago as well 
as the entire State. 

Mr. Bower. We have no school commissioner there. 

Mr. Batter. You have no school commissioner ¢ 

Dr. Cornet. State superintendent. 

Mr. Bowrer. A State superintendent. Would we have to deal 
through him ? 

Mr. Batter. Get this carefully. He sets up a State plan and sub- 
mits it to the commissioner of education for approval. In setting up 
that plan he is supposed to take into consideration the needs of all of 
the schools of the State of Llinois. 

Now, for your protection and the protection of the Chicago area, 
that bill has a provision in there that if any school board feels that 
they have not been given proper treatment by the State superintendent 
of schools, they have recourse to the courts, at least you are given that 
much protection. 

Mr. Bowter. That is in your bill? 

Mr. Battery. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. That is in the Hill bill. 

Mr. Bowter. I think the Hill bill is a mighty good bill. 

Mr. Battzy. There might be some other safeguards put in the bill 
before it was finally approved. 

I would be willing in the executive session to get some more details 
on just how you are being kicked around there and it is possible that 
something might be put in there to tie the matter up stronger. 

Chairman Barpen. I would like to say this to the gentleman before 
you leave that point. As I understand, Dr. Cornell was mentioning 
the plan that they operate under in Illinois and, as I understand it, 
he did not attempt to defend the actual operation of the plan. Some- 
times there is a difference between what a plan is set up to do and what 
it actually does and that difference comes about in the manner in 
which it is administered. 

As I understand it, Mr. Bowler has the feeling that the administra- 
tion of the plan has not been very acceptable to his Chicago folks; 
is that right, Mr. Bowler? 

Mr. Bower. That is correct, and that applies not only to the school 
thing but to every other thing. Take in 1912, we had a right to grant 
franchises for streetcars. We supervised the service and the fare, 
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electric lights and telephone rates and all that. The State took that 
from us. For 4914 years we have been trying to get the Legislature 
of the State of Illinois to reapportion the sanitary districts and we are 
unable to do it, notwithstanding the fact that the constitution has a 
provision whereby it says they shall be apportioned in the State every 
10 years. 

We never have gotten any kind of treatment from the State. Take, 
for instance, in regard to the milk. We have had a lot of trouble 
back 3 years ago with regard to the kind of milk that was being sup- 
plied and sold in the city of Chicago. Today the city of Chicago is 
-pending $750,000 a year inspecting dairies, something that the State 
should do, and the State has neglected to do it as long as Chicago is 
foolish enough to pay it but we have to protect the children of the city. 

The milk that comes into Chicago, everybody gets a certificate of 
inspection, and if he gets the certificate from the Health Department 
of Chicago, it is an asset to him. We do not only inspect dairies in 
Illinois, but we go into Indiana, Minnesota, and Iowa, anywhere that 
milk is shipped into Chicago, we inspect, those dairies and the certifi- 
cate that they get is very valuable to the farmer. 

Illinois has never been friendly to Chicago. All a legislator or 
senator has to do when he runs for reelection is to say how he kicked 
Chicago around. He does not have to spend a dollar, all he has to 
say is what he has done. 

We have a mayor now and they are going into each senatorial dis- 
trict and are challenging. 

Chairman Barpen. Do you know, Mr. Bowler, sometimes I think 
I must come from south Chicago because people pick on us. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Chairman, getting back to the concern of the com- 
mittee, I would like to discuss, Dr. Cornell, the provisions of H. R. 
14 and 15. 

Now, that bill is the result of the hearings held by a subcommittee 
which has drafted on the basis of the testimony taken. The bill makes 
an honest effort to avoid a lot of the pitfalls that ordinarily legislation 
of this kind would run into. 

I have made the statement repeatedly that whatever legislation was 
reported out of this committee eventually would be based on the pro- 
posals contained in H. R. 14 and 15, with some possible necessary 
changes. I am still of that opinion. 

Now, I want to talk to you about your flat grant. The bill provides 
of course, and I think properly, that the determination of the distri- 
bution shall be on the census statistics of children between 5 and 17 
exclusively; that, I think, is the only possible approach. You cannot 
use an ADA, average daily attendance, approach because States like 
California support junior colleges? 

Dr. Cornet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. They do that up in Massachusetts. So the bill is sound 
in that respect? 

Dr. Cornet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bantry. Now, we will get down to the question of making 
grants. We are not dealing in H. R. 14 and 15 with the individual 
school board, we are dealing with the State? 

Dr. Cornetu. Very , 

Mr. Bartzy. Now, you have been talking about equalization; there 
is an equalization provision in that bill in that we say to that State 
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superintendent of schools, “You know the situation in the State of 
Illinois” or Arizona or the State of Alabama, “much better than the 
Congress could hope to know so you set up your State plan and you 
take into consideration the needs of every school district in your State. 
You set up your priority and you come and you ask to have that ap- 
proved by the Federal Commissioner of Education.” 

The whole thing is a State operation once the Federal Commis- 
sioner has approved it. Now, within that State, that school commis- 
sioner can use those Federal funds just about any way he pleases, so 
long as he sees to it that an equal amount of State funds and local 
school district funds are used along with the Federal funds. 

Is that not a decided approach to the question of equalization and 
let me go a little farther. Suppose he picks out a certain school and 
says that this is the worst school situation in the State and we want to 
remedy it at once; that is No. 1 on his priority. When he checks the 
fiscal ability of that school district, he finds that that school district 
could only raise 30 percent of the needs for their building program. 
He can allocate them 70 percent of the Federal money and 30 percent 
of local and State money. 

Maybe the next district that he comes to would be able to raise 60 
percent of what they need and only need 40 percent of the Federal 
participation. 

The whole program is in the hands of your State. There would not 
be an occasion, talking about Federal controls, there would not be an 
occasion for a Federal inspector to set foot in the State to check the 
program if it were once approved and put in operation. It is a State 
procedure. 

Where you go into a complicated formula, I heard you make the re- 
mark a while ago that by simple algebra or geometry you could deter- 
mine the formula. I do not think you know what this committee 
would have to face over on the floor of the House if we approached 
them with a complicated formula where you reached up in the air 
here and picked up the figure 17 and squared it and multiply it by the 
weighted pupils. 

Dr. Corne.u. I do not know who cooked those formulas up but they 
do not have much political savoir faire and it is not strictly necessary. 

Mr. Batter. It is necessary for explanation on the floor because not 
all of us are experts in algebra and other arithmetical procedures. 

Dr. Cornetx. It is not necessary to be complicated that way, sir, 
you are right. 

Mr. Baty. So far as the bill is prepared at the present time, it 
has an open end appropriation. It fixes no fixed amount. 

The report on the bill would indicate that there was a problem 
involving expenditures of approximately $12 billion or probably 
slightly in excess of that, in which the Federal share would be some- 
where around $5 billion. 

It is a 6-year program and would envision, if the Congress went 
along, if we hope to solve this matter by 1960, it would envision 
apropriations, if the Congress would give them, of aproximately $1 
billion a year. But there are some who thought we should maybe 
write onto that open appropriation a a of the Hill bill, but it 
would not be for the 2 years in the Hill bill, it would be for the 6 years 
ut half a billion dollars, $500 million a year. 
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So then, when that comes in there, then my bill comes into the eate- 
gory - your $14 dollars per pupil allocation on a flat grant; is that 
right 

r. CornELL. That is right. I would like to say that there are many 
merits in your bill. It is a fine bill. I think it is a fine bill and a 
principle that I must stand for professionally, and in terms of my 
understanding of the legal history of education in this country of 
State responsibility. 

As a citizen, I hope that we will not need to hastily go, as we did 
in the depression, to Federal people dipping down and bypassing our 
State departments and going directly to local units. 

Mr. Battery. We did that in most of these programs. We do that 
under Public Law 815, 

Dr. Cornet. Under that criterion, I think it is very good, as you 
say, Sir. 

Mr. Battey. You hear people say repeatedly that the conduct and 
management of these schools is a local and State matter. 

Dr. Cornet. That is right. 

Mr. Batrex. This bill that I am talking about now makes it a State 
responsibility. 

They say that you set up your program and you run that program, 
and all we want to know of you is that you did not use any more 
Federal money than you did State and local money. 

Dr. Cornett. Very acceptable in that sense but there are a number 
of different ways of looking at the system of allocation. There are 
merits to a flat grant and there are merits to some degree of equaliza- 
tion, 

Mr, Barter. Another beauty about H. R. 14 and 15 is that it is 
purely elective. If some of the wealthy States like the one that the 
gentleman on my left represents, New York, if they do not want to 
ask for participation in that program, there is nothing to force them 
to do it. 

Chairman Barpen. Dr. Cornell, I think before we go too far with 
this theory in here, if I may ask a few questions? 

Of course, Mr. Bailey’s explanation of his bill is much more accept- 
able to me than his bill. 

Mr. Barter. We will thrash out the question of Bacon-Davis when 
we get around to it. 

Chairman Barpen. I had that in mind when you said there would 
not be any inspector. 

Mr. Battery. I knew what you had in mind so I said we would get 
around to that when we got ready to write the bill. 

Chairman Barpen. There are some other things and I want to see 
how far off the beam my thinking is, Doctor. 

First, if grants are made, I wonder if you feel that a maximum 
should be set? 

Dr. Corneu. In the amount of Federal money? 

Chairman Barpen. Yes. In other words, if you figure it per pupil 
you could set up a situation where you wad not do much toward 
taking care of the need, where the greatest need existed ? 

Dr. Cornetu. I do not quite follow you. 

Chairman Barpen. I mean this: When you begin to divide up your 
$500 million or $300 million, or whatever it is, you find that in some 
States when you get through figuring it, you put the bulk of your 
money where the greatest need did not exist. 
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I know there is a weak spot in that as far as that is concerned, but 
I am wondering if you would say, figuring it so much across-the-board, 
and say but no State would receive more than such-and-such an 
amount. 

Dr. Cornett. There are combination methods that are a little the 
other way around in which an equalization formula, this is done in 
the States all the time, is written into the law with a minimum guar- 
anty. 

In other words, you can have equalization that would guarantee 
so many dollars per pupil on an actuarial basis for classrooms and 
then a guaranty which is a flat-grant guaranty that no State would 
get less than so many dollars. 

Chairman Barpen. That is the reverse of setting the maximum. 
You set the minimum and control the maximum that way, which is 
all right. 

Dr. Cornett. That is right. There is another method of doing it, 
which is to say that each State shall get not to exceed so much on a 
flat grant and funds that are appropriated above and beyond that 
might then have to go on an savinlishddon basis. There are both meth- 
ods of doing that. 

Chairman Barpen. I expect the need for that will have to be estab- 
lished in the discussion of a certain figure. 

Dr. Cornexiu. That is correct. Those plans are not as good as set- 
ting up an allocation formula when you combine flat with equalization 
s> that everybody suffers in proportion. 

If the Appropriations Committee starts acting, or if everybody is 
feeling happy with the revenues in the Central Government, and a 
large appropriation is granted, then the good fortunes are shared 
according to some predetermined pattern. 

Within the States we often get into the hassle about arguing with 
regard to which comes first, the flat grant? We have that in Chicago. 
We have equalization for current operating costs. 

Chicago would rather have the flat grant and some of our suburban 
communities because that is what they get. Any reduction would be 
on the equalization end which is over and above it. 

Chairman Barpen. Doctor, I think we set out with some objectives 
in mind. Certainly one of them is the minimum which means virtually 
no Federal control inside the State borders. 

Now, I am not impressed with giving to the Commissioner the right 
to pass upon the State plan and to pass upon that plan of distribution, 
and so forth. I wish you would follow me in this discussion. 

Dr. Cornet. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Barven. I think in the basic law we could set out the 
purpose for which the money is being provided, distribute the money 
to the States. 

Their own United States Commissioner of Education would have 
nothing in the world to do with it. If a State educational officer should 
begin to mishandle the funds or put some in the general funds or to 
build roads or do something else other than what the basic law set 
out, we, of course, would then be in the district court and not to the 
Commissioner. 

In that way the differences would be thrashed out. In that way 
all of the differences would be thrashed out within the States. 
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Mr. Ruopves. Who would be the parties to that suit in the district 
court ¢ 

Chairman Barpen. The offended school district or the offended 
school board or somebody in the State connected with the local school 
and so forth that says, “You are not treating us fairly.” 

For instance, like Mr. Bowler would say in Chicago, “Hey, you are 
not treating us fairly.” 

Therefore, there is where it would be thrashed out instead of making 
everybody trot to Washington to appear before the Commissioner. 

Mr. Ruoprs. In other words, the local people would police the act 
instead of Federal Government ? 

Chairman Barpven, Yes, sir; and that would be the best policin 
system you could establish because each one is looking out for himself. 

Doctor, what do you think of that reasoning ¢ 

Dr. CorNELL. I am certainly personally dedicated to the principle 
of minimizing, in education, Federal control. Now, there are all 
kinds of controls. 

We have certainly auditing controls in programs like the School 
Lunch Act and there is a great deal of variation on grant programs 
now on the books, 

For instance, your Morrow Act. I happen to be at a land grant 
education institution. The allocation is made, it is sent out there, and 
there is nothing more than a Federal audit. No control under that 
type of program. 

Chairman Barpen. Here is why I think even that kind of inter- 
ference would be obnoxious, not because I think there is anything 
wrong with it, but I think the nerve center of the American people 
probably could be said to reside in the school system and they just do 
not like anybody monkeying with that. 

I wonder if you will not agree with me, as a result of your study, 
that you find the financial operations of the schools and the handling 
of money, and so forth, is clean with the States and economically han- 
dled and more economically handled than the average Federal pro- 
gram that happens to be operating ? 

Dr. CornELL. I am not in a position to give you facts on that. Iam 
inclined to agree with you that I would have at least as much confi- 
dence on the competence of the handling of public funds on the State 
and local level as t would on the Federal level. 

In general principle, I certainly would like to see a kind of Federal 
relationship which puts as much responsibility on the States as 
possible, 

As a school teacher, I am mindful of the fact that a mother or 
teacher cannot teach a child without giving him a little leeway once in 
a while to be on his own. 

So if you are expecting an improvement in our State school systems, 
you might not achieve that end if you moved in the direction of Uncle 
Sam making all the decisions. It is just how best people learn those 
things which puts them on their own mettle as responsible individuals 
as experiences which give them responsibility to be on their own and 
they are cut loose from their mothers’ apron strings. 

Mr. Bower. Dr. Cornell, should the committee decide to write 
legislation making flat grants in the effort to meet this shortage of 
school classrooms, what is your reaction to a suggestion that has been 
inade to me that. we put a proviso in the appropriation or in the act 
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itself that on a percentage basis, say percentage not to exceed 10, be 
allocated to the States to be used for equalization purposes ? 

Then, in reporting on the operation of their State plan, they would 
have to show that at least ten percent of the Federal grant was used 
in actual equalization of the situation within the State. 

Dr. Cornett. I am not so sure that I would be able to justify that 
in my own mind but something similar to that I certainly could justify 
that a small proportion of the Federal money be allocated on an 
equalization basis. 

Chairman Barven. Doctor, is this not your natural thinking, that 
if we cannot trust them with 10 percent; why should we trust them 
with the 90? 

Dr. Cornetu. That is right. What I was going to say, you had 
said before, Congressman Bailey, your bill does provide for equaliza- 
tion within the State and the formula for allocation is one that: raises 
the question of equalization among the States and to what degree do 
you want to do that? 

So that even your flat grant without this 10 percent, the way f read 
your bill, does provide for equalization because when it comes to 
deciding where to put the Federal and State money so that it goes 
where it is needed most, why, if you have that in the State, you are 
going to have that. 

Mr. Battery. If you have too many conditions on it, you are 
nationalizing our education program ? 

Dr. Cornet. That is correct. 

Mr. Barer. I am trying to avoid that by making it right where 
it belongs, the State and local district responsibility, and keeping the 
Federal Government out. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, try as I have, I cannot figure out how any of 
these formulas that you mention would work apart from some specific 
bill or plan, 

Dr. Cornety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, I understood you to indicate that a flat appro- 
priation of so much per pupil, for example, would turn out in effect 
so that each State would get back a proportion of what it kicks in; 
is that right? 

Dr. CorNnELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. That raises the question then of why go through all 
‘this formality and subject any funds to the overhead deductions which 
we find approximate 30 percent for administration in the Federal 
Government of any funds it might first take from the States to send 
back? 

Dr. Cornewu. I think you have a very good point there, Congress- 
man. I would like to say that really that point might be looked upon 
as fairly academic in terms of the amounts. 

If you look at the total amounts that have been proposed in some 
of these bills in terms of the total national income, te national 
product this year is running about $365 billion. e are talking 
about a sum of half a billion, which would be a small fraction of the 
total number of dollars floating around. 

In that sense, I do not suppose it matters too much. 

On the other hand, there is a possibility of its being serious if the 
Federal Government was abandoning the notion of equalization and 
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saying, as a matter of policy, that we are establishing a principle of 
the flat grant in large amounts. It would get us into making out of 
the Federal Government a tax collecting agency. 

I can state that simply as a statistical fact, it has that feature in it 
and I pointed that out. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wanted you to know that you and I are in agreement 
on that proposition. 

The second point, I gather that you favor the foundation type of 
help within the States? 

Dr. CornELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwryn. Illinois helps the district that needs the help? 

Dr. Cornel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. So you come, then, to a means or a needs test if you 
are going to do a decent job for the district that the needs help the 
most, are you not ? 

Dr. Cornett. I do not like to use the term “needs test” because it 
has been used in connection with, you might say, poverty type legis- 
lation in the way these measures work in the States which have 
adopted them. 

It is not a needs test in the sense of picking off the paupers and 
finding out who they are; it is simply taking all the school districts 
in Illinois and saying, “How much can you raise?” 

Also, in New York, from your local resources, and that is property 
taxes at a rate of so many mills; it is exactly the thing that is done in 
New York State. 

The State office people figure out according to the current State-aid 
law how much money would you in Bronxville school district be able 
to raise at so many mills on an assessed valuation, and that comes to 
so many million dollars. 

A foundation program of X dollars per pupil comes up to this and 
the difference is the amount of State money. I would not call it a 
means test. We call it, technically, a measure of relative financial 
ability. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Will you yield? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Do I understand that in your suggestion there 
should be the foundation program approach and that we should take 
a look at the ability of the communities to solve their own problems 
and their effort and that we should encourage both the local effort and 
the State effort in any kind of program? 

Dr. Cornetu. I think that may be the best way to handle the intra- 
state equalization within the State, which is the sort of method that is 
mpl in most of these bills that Congressman Bailey mentioned of 
putting the bee on the States to handle that some way because there 
are many, many different methods of that being achieved. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. But your feeling is that the Federal program 
should encourage the States to perhaps develop a greater degree of 
responsibility toward a discharge of their obligation than they have 
done so far? 

Dr. Cornetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would you yield? 

Would not the soundest function be for the Federal Government to 
refuse any money whatever ? 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. I have to answer you, I have a feeling that 
we will not get a bill out. 

Mr. Gwinn. I take it that after all is said and done, it does not 
make much sense for the Federal Government to come to the rescue 
of a school district unless somehow or other it is unable to meet its 
own needs with State help. 

Is that about the statement of your thought on the subject? 

Dr. Cornetu. The only difficulty, Congressman, is this term “unable” 
is a variable thing. 

Mr. Gwinn. Use that in the broadest sense, either by legislative 
restriction or by lack of assessed valuations or other measures that 
may enter into the district’s failure to provide adequate schools. 

r. Cornett. In general, I think we want to take a good look at 
all legislation to see that the flow of funds gets to where it is needed 
most. Presumably some thought should be given to either by the 
method of handling within the States or the method of allocation 
to the States of seeing to it where the hurt is greatest, where there is 
least ability, that we are certain funds will get there. 

Mr. Gwinn. Just one more question and I am sorry that our time 
is running out. 

If you apply a needs or means test as to whether or not aid should 
be given, how in the world can you formulate any principle in such 
cases, let us say, as Indiana where they have put forth enormous effort 
to set up a basketball gymnasium in nearly every school plant because 
that State went wild on basketball, whereas Iowa has not done so 
but has stuck rather to the wooden, rather old-fashioned school plant. 
Yet Indiana has fallen back in her position and Iowa is first in literacy. 

How in the world is the Federal Government going to apply any 
needs test as between those two States in building schools? 

Dr. Cornett. Well, all I can say to that is that the actual rental 
value, the actual capitalized value of housing in an acceptable school 
building, one child is about the same dollar value in Iowa as it is in 
Indiana, and I will also say that gymnasia may be justified in all high 
schools. 

We are able in this country to some place get the money. We 
are richer every day, which is a great good fortune. The means part 
of it is what I call the financial ability part of it. It is in my judgment 
acceptable. 

The measures which I used in grant formulas on the Federal levels, 
using income payments, you can have accurately determined whether 
the State of Iowa has more resources to support its program than the 
State of Indiana. 

If we do it on an actuarial basis, we do this thing and these bills 
have this feature that we do not penalize States which have been ex- 
erting great effort and have bonded themselves and have plenty of 
buildings that they just built and reward the States that have been 
lagging. 

If we take project-by-project how many buildings are you short 
right today and allocate funds on that basis rather than the census 
of children 5 to 17, with or without equalization, you are getting into 
Federal control and you are rewarding the people who have been 
dragging and penalizing the people who have been on their toes. 

So there are all the merits in the world of using statistical measures, 
the actuarial basis, as in title III of the so-called administration bill, 
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and all of these bills, objective formulas, so that you do not get down 
into the actual situation too much. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Barpen. Any further questions? 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to point 
out that we have been meeting for an hour and a half and unless we 
impose on the other members’ time limits, the junior members do not 
get a chance to ask questions. 

I would like very much to have more time to question witnesses. 

Chairman Barpen. I thought you had done more questioning than 
anybody else. 

Mr. Fretrancuuysen. I am afraid that is the case, but I still have 
lots more questions to ask of Dr. Cornell, so without further ado, I 
will start now. 

Chairman Barven. I have certainly given you the floor every time 
you wanted it. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I have been assuming that we were going on 
seniority, and starting on the Democratic side and going around to 
the Republican. 

I would be glad to ask for the floor more frequently if I felt I could 
ret it. 

: Chairman Barpen. I though we could go the way it seemed to start 
off. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Dr. Cornell, you describe yourself as a spe- 
cialist in school financing ? 

Dr. CorneLu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fretineuvuysen. I am wondering where you think this national 
shortage of classrooms will be met, at what level of government will 
the financing come that will solve the problem if it is going to be 
solved. 

Dr. Cornet. I cannot predict because I cannot tell what kind of 
action will be taken. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Regardless of what type of action is taken at. 
the Federal level ? 

Dr. Cornetu. This is my observation, sir, on what has happened in 
financing education over the last, say 25 years. 

We had the squeeze of the property tax not doing the job. For two 
reasons that occurred, the requirement of government did not permit 
us, it is not a flexible tax. We kind of reached the limits of it. Also 
because the property values are not equally distributed with the 
youngsters. 

Secondly, the States have had difficulties in tapping the revenues. 
The Federal Government, along comes a big defense budget and the 
same kind of arguments looking to the Federal Government that 
existed before the war do not exist. 

There are many advantages in the Federal Government’s position 
in order to raise revenues. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I hate to interrupt, Dr. Cornell, but because 
of the pressure of time I wonder if you do not feel that the primary 
responsibility is going to rest on the property owners; that the money 
will primarily have to continue to be raised at the local level insofar 
as it can be raised and to supplement that, that it is important that. 
States broaden the tax base and suply some effort of their own? 

Dr. Cornett. I agree with that. 

59521—55—pt. 3——16 
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I am not eliminating property but I am saying that additional 
revenues have to come from other sources. 

Mr. Fre_rncuuysen. But they can come from the State as well as 
the Federal Government. 

I want to ask you how big would a Federal grant program have to 
be to do an adequate job in helping in the independent kind of partner- 
ship which I visualize in Federal Government and State government 
and local government ? 

Dr. Cornett. Well, I figure that the cost of keeping our present 
youngsters in school, just housing them each year, just keeping the 
physical plant going, is in the neighborhood of $50 a pupil. 

Our present enrolments run in the neighborhood of 24 or 25 million 
dollars. 

We can do a little multiplying and we can do a little guessing at 
what the State and local units can do, and that is guessing because 
how can youtell. It isa matter of what people want. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Do you have a figure readily available? I 
hate to press you. 

Dr. Chameis. The figures are not useful—— 

Mr. Frevinenuysen. Do you think $500 million would be adequate 
alone as a Federal grant program to help the situation ? 

Dr. CornELu. Over a long period of years that could be adequate in 
legislation which was designed to stimulate a maximum effort on the 
part of the State and local units, I think it could be considered ade- 

uate. 
: Mr. Fretincuuysen. Then you figure that any Federal program 
should be designed specifically to encourage and stimulate local and 
State effort? 

Dr. Cornett. Very much so. 

Mr. FRre.incuvyseEN. So you think it is important that we avoid any 
Federal participation that might change the traditional and reason- 
able methods of financing our schools? 

Dr. Corne.u. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Frelinghuysen, I understand the difficulties 
under which you operate. 

I presume that Dr. Cornell could stay over until morning? 

Dr. Cornett. Yes; I could. 

ee rman Barpen. I noticed that several of the gentlemen on your 
side left. 

Would it suit you for Dr. Cornell to be here in the morning and you 
can start off with him? 

Mr. Frecineuuysen. Mr. Chairman, that certainly would suit me. 
The only trouble is that we are on a somewhat arbitrary restriction 
because of the number of sessions that we have left and if we have to 
hear representatives of the A. F. of L. and CIO tomorrow, I would 
hate to impose on the committee’s time and deprive them from hearing 
those people. 

Chairman Barpen. Dr. Cornell can begin in the morning. 

Dr. Corne.Lu. I am sorry, I have a commitment in the morning. 
I have a talk to give at another place and it would be kind of hard for 
me to change that at this late date. 

Chairman Barpen. I am sorry. That was an effort I made to try 
and help. 


I expect we will have to adjourn the committee. 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. I understand, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Baxpen. I am sorry that we have to do that. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, I have four insertions for the record. 

Chairman Barpen. Without objection they will be made a part of 
the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Lewis CouNTY SCHOOLS, 
Weston, W. Va., May 12, 1955. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BaILey, M. C., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Mr. Barter: Educational leaders the country over continue to view with 
great concern the growing shortage of classrooms to house the ever-increasing 
number of schoolchildren. Some form of Federal aid for building construction 
becomes daily more apparent as the only logical means of arriving at a solu- 
tion before the situation becomes chaotic. 

Here in West Virginia school boards and school superintendents have been 
exerting every effort to relieve their own shortages. We are thwarted by con- 
stitutional limitations on property tax rates. The resulting rate of building 
construction is so slow that most of us are able to reduce little, if any, the deficit 
of classroom space. We must find a more rapid means of erasing this deficit. 
The great resources of our Federal Government will be required to meet the 
tremendous shortage in time to benefit today’s schoolchildren. 

We in the field of education look with favor on the assistance the Federal 
Government is giving the States for the building of highways, hospitals, and 
airports. We feel, however, that the stake of the Federal Government in edu- 
cation is no less than in these enterprises and that aid for school building con- 
struction is a logical area of Federal interest. We recognize your friendliness 
to public education and the influence you can exert from your membership 
on the House Committee on Education and Labor. Your continued activity on 
behalf of the public schools is anticipated with confidence. 

With respect to proposed measures of achieving this Federal support, I ex- 
press my personal convictions. I do not fee] that S. 968 is the answer. If 
appears to be cumbersome, complex, and undesirable. H. R. 14 or S. 5 seem to 
me much more desirable. I am glad, however, to leave to your discretion the 
type of measure you will support for Federal aid for school building construction. 

Sincerly yours, 


Ropert T. Crawrorp, Superintendent. 


STATEMENT BY FREDERICK L. Hipp, Executive Secretary, New Jersey EpucaTIon 
ASSOCIATION, TRENTON, N. J. 


The purpose of this statement is to show the concern of New Jersey with Fed- 
eral aid for education, especially aid for school construction. In this respect 
New Jersey is typical of the States which, however able in their own right to 
meet their own immediate school needs, still have a tremendous stake in the 
broad national picture of education, and cannot afford to have American children 
anywhere deprived of their rightful educational opportunities. 

We in New Jersey recognize that in many respects we are fortunate. While 
we are 45th in size, we are seventh among the States in population. We are 
among the lowest States in the number of school-age children in proportion to 
our working population—our educational task is not as great as that of many 
other States. We are fifth among the States in 1953 income payments per capita; 
our figure of $2,095 is 23 percent above the national average. We are third in 
the net effective buying income per family; sixth in income payments per child 
of school age, and third among all States in the value added by manufacture per 
capita. These figures give a picture of relatively high ability to support schools. 

But despite this apparently rosy picture of readiness to cope with our own 
educational problems, New Jersey is deeply concerned with Federal aid for 
school buildings on three counts. It has vast and pressing problems of school 
construction for which Federal aid would be of real help. It has the common 
concern of all States in the education of all future citizens, as a matter of de- 
fense, of economic well-being, and citizenship. And, above all, New Jersey recog- 
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nizes that a vast amount of the education of its citizens takes place in other 
States; that no State today is even remotely self-contained in this matter of 
schooling. 


I 





New Jersey is a growing State. Our population is rising from just under 5 
million people in 1950 to an anticipated population of nearly 6 million in 1960; 
a 20-percent increase. Two of our 21 counties anticipate a population increase 
of more than 50 percent in this decade; 6 are expected to show a population 
growth of more than one-third. 

Much of that growth will be in schoolchildren. We will have over a million 
pupils by 1960, an increase of well over one-third during this decade. School- 
children will make up 17 percent of our total population. 

According to our recent school facilities survey, our school districts will need 
12,000 more classrooms by 1960, roughly one-third for present shortages, the 
balance for the rush of new pupils. By 1960, 255 of our present school buildings 
will be over 60 years old. To provide these new classrooms, our school districts 
foresee expenditures of our half a billion dollars. As against this need, our 
school districts have maximum resources of only a third of a billion dollars. 
Already 221 or 40 percent of our 523 school districts which operate schools have 
borrowed in excess of the legal limits. These extensions of credit total over 
$60 million. 

This gives a picture of a very grave situation in school needs even in a 
relatively fortunate State. Our own State government is greatly concerned with 
this problem. A report urging State action has just been released by our own 
State tax policy commission, and State aid for school construction is expected 
to be a major topic in our State capital during the next few weeks. Frankly, 
however, let me say that the proposed State construction aid seems to many of 
us woefully inadequate, and not calculated to relieve some of the most serious 
building situations in our State. New Jersey could and would use any Federal! 
aid made available by this Congress to good advantage indeed. 


Il 


At one of our grassroots sessions preceding our State white house conference, 
-our State commissioner of education, Dr. Frederick M. Raubinger, made the 
following statement: “The education of every child in the United States should 
be the concern of every citizen in the United States. If, after careful study, it 
seems improbable that any adequate basic instructional program can be provided 
for some of the children in other States without Federal aid, that fact will be 
of concern to every citizen of New Jersey. This is true not only for reasons 
linked with military preparedness, but with the economic potential of the entire 
Nation and the maintenance of a free and prosperous economy.” 

The discussions which took place at this and similar meetings indicated the 
public concern with this point of view. I hope it is not necessary for me to 
elaborate upon the fact that every day renders the uneducated man less able to 
do his part in national defense. In the last war we rejected those unable to 
read; in the next it is not at all impossible that eighth grade graduation will 
be a requirement for any acceptable soldier. A State like New Jersey is deeply 
concerned when it must provide a disproportionate share of the Armed Forces 
because of educational deficiencies in other States. 

Similarly our whole economic life is becoming more and more dependent upon 
education. The day of unskilled labor is practically over, and the problem of 
industry after industry is to find enough employees for the jobs that require 
skills ard training. I am sure that every member of the committee recognizes 
that our continued well-being depends on a steadily rising degree of education. 
Again, New Jersey, as a highly industrial State, is particularly conscious of 
this. The industries that are the foundation of our wealth—such as industrial 
research, the making of electrical equipment and chemicals, even chicken- 
raising and garden produce on a large commercial scale—have no room for the 
ignorant or unschooled. 

We remember, too, that the citizens of other States have just as great a say 
as we do in the selection of the people to man this great National Government. 
They vote as we do for the President, for Senators, for Representatives, and the 
vote of an uneducated man counts just as much as the vote of a college graduate. 
You know and I know that the whole maintenance of our form of government 
depends upon an educated citizenry, and that, as our problems multiply, so does 
our need of educated voters. 
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Finally, let me point out that New Jersey’s concern with the educational 
opportunities offered in other States is direct and immediate because so many 
of our future citizens are being educated in them. A week ago the Census 
Bureau estimated that 5 million people moved across State borders in the year 
from April 1, 1953, to April 1, 1954. If that estimate is anywhere near correct, 
we can only conclude that the mobility of our population is increasing every 
year. Between 1940 and 1947, according to census figures, the corresponding 
figure was only 12 million, and even that led the Bureau of the Census to conclude 
“probably never before in the history of the United States has there been internal 
population movement of such magnitude as in the past 7 eventful years.” 

As reported by the 1950 census, 1 out of every 3 native-born Americans no 
longer lives in the State of his birth. This certainly indicates the extent to 
which all States are dependent on schools other than their own for the educa- 
tion of their current citizens. In other words education is a national problem, 
regardless of congressional action or constitutional omissions. 

But we in New Jersey have a special concern, since, as a State we receive more 
citizens from other States than we lose to them. One person in five born in New 
Jersey now lives elsewhere. To that extent other States are gaining by the good 
schools we try so hard to maintain. But of our New Jersey population, 1 of 
every 3 was born, and presumably educated, in some other State. In other words, 
we are more affected by the education in other States than they are affected by 
New Jersey’s school standards. 

Of the native-born Americans in New Jersey only a little over one-half were 
horn in our State. In this respect New Jersey, partly because of its size, but also 
hecause of its growth and development, is outstanding in its section of the coun- 
try. Bast of the Mississippi only Florida and the District of Columbia have 
lower percentages of native-born residents who are State-born. In our percentage 
of people born in other States we are above the national average and twice as 
high, percentagewise, as our neighboring New York and Pennsylvania. 

The New Jersey members of this committee will recognize clearly what I 
mean when I say that New Jersey is especially concerned with the educational 
opportunities in the South. Census reports show that the largest percentage of 
migrants to each of the other regions comes from the South. Our State, espe- 
cially, receives many of its new and valued citizens from that area. There is no 
blinking the fact, however, that these citizens have in the past and do today con- 
stitute something of an educational problem. Many of them reflect the lack of 
educational opportunity which their native States are able to offer—even with the 
greatest effort. 

So no matter how good the schools we operate in our own State, we will never 
educate more than one-half to two-thirds of our own future citizens; the balance 
are going to school elsewhere, and our future depends to a very large part, 
on the education they are receiving in schools about which, as a State, we can 
do nothing. We believe it is our concern, however, that the Federal Govern- 
ment take the necessary steps to be sure that educational opportunities are 
available to the children of these States. 


Iv 


Finally, let me become specific with regard to the proposals before you. We 
endorse and support the recommendations already made by the National Bduca- 
tion Association. We are grateful to President Eisenhower for his interest in 
school problems and for his recognition of the emergency nature of school- 
building needs. We feel, however, that if the intent of the President’s proposals 
was to provide immediate, necessary relief for school districts and to facilitate 
immediate construction of buildings, it would not attain this purpose in New 
Jersey. Many of the provisions would require revision of existing statutes and 
possibly referenda by the electorate. The amounts of money involved in these 
proposals seem unrealistic in view of the total amount of school construction 
estimated as needed in the 48 States. They would involve the Federal Govern- 
ment in thousands of decisions concerned with local districts, instead of granting 
money to States on an objective basis and allowing the States to make such 
decisions. We believe the crying need of the moment is a program of substantial 
Federal grants to States to stimulate them to act and to enable them to do so. 
Such a program would build school buildings and build them at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 
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Therefore we urge upon you legislation which retains many of the provisions 
of title I of H. R. 3770, with the removal of many of the objectionable controls, 
a lowering of the Federal interest rate which it specifies, and modification to per- 
mit Federal purchase of both State and local school construction bonds. We 
urge the retention of title IV of that bill to help the States in meeting the ad- 
ministrative costs of developing and initiating programs designed to overcome 
obstacles to local financing of school construction. We also urge that the proposal 
include the general provisions of H. R. 14 and 15, with modifications to provide 
some equalization aid for the neediest States on a priority basis, but with limits 
on such equalization so that the bulk of the appropriation goes to all States on 
the basis of school-age population. 

We believe that, while there is an emergency in the provision of school-building 
facilities, your committee should not feel it has met that emergency with small 
amounts of Federal aid or with provisions for such aid for a 2- or 3-year period. 
In New Jersey at least each year is setting a new total of babies born to swell 
our school ranks for years to come. We are just approaching the problem of 
high-school facilities for the rising enrollments, in a day when in the public 
mind, every child should remain in school for 12 years. We ask you, therefore, 
to think hig and to think long about this problem. 

We also ask that you recognize that when the Federal Government levies taxes 
against all its citizens, wherever they may live, and spends that money to meet 
the real needs of its citizens, wherever they may be, it has achieved a substantial 
part of the principle of equalization. If New Jersey pays—as you were recently 
told—some $99 million in taxes for a $45 million return in Federal aid, this 
is equalization. 

We would also point out that aid distributed on a purely objective basis to 
all States reduces the likelihood of Federal control. As you are well aware 
the people do fear the centralization and controls which can go with some Federal 
aid. If the Federal Government gives aid to only a few States, it seems to 
us that there is a greater tendency to impose rules and standards for the 
allocation of such money. If aid is granted to all, however, on the basis of some 
such measure as school-age children, the danger, or even the possibility of 
eontrol is, as we see it, largely eliminated. 

We see, therefore, in the proposals of the National Education Association, a 
plan which will remove the danger of Federal control, will bring back to New 
Jersey a fair proportion of that part of its Federal taxes that are to be spent 
for education, and will aid and stimulate our State in solving a problem which 
is acute even in one of the States best able to meet its own needs. At the same 
time we remind you of the evidence that, under current conditions of American 
life, no State can wholly solve its own educational problems, since the educa- 
tional level of a State today depends to a very large extent on what is happening 
elsewhere. This in our judgment, is the convincing argument to action at the 
Federal level on the matter of school building aid. 


STATEMENT BY DEAN M, ScCHWEICKHARD 
STATE COMMISSIONER OF EpUCATION, MINNESOTA 


Proposals before the Congress, in S. 480 and companion bills H. R. 14 and 15, 
to authorize Federal payments to the States to assist in constructing schools, 
offer strong possibilities for real assistance in providing urgently needed school 
buildings and facilities otherwise impossible in school districts with inadequate 
resources. 

Exhaustive surveys conducted in Minnesota since 1951 reveal the following 
indications of need: 

1. It will cost $330 million up to the opening of the 1959-60 school year to 
construct the school facilities needed by the 446 districts in the State, maintaining 
graded elementary and secondary school programs. This ficure does not include 
the needs of 66,000 children attending ungraded elementary schools. 

2. There are 179 districts out of the 446 which have sufficient resources to 
finance their school building needs, although in some cases the absolute maximum 
of effort will be required. At least 82 of the 179 can be considered to be well able 
to provide adequate school facilities. 

8. There are 267 of the 446 districts which have needs greater than their 
resources will provide. 

4. The total deficiency of resources in relation to need in the 267 districts 
amounts to $88 million. 
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5. There is scattered need likewise among ungraded elementary school dis- 
tricts, but the remedy there to a considerable extent lies in reorganization into 
larger administrative units. Such moves would in some cases strengthen the 
resources of the central district and in others serve only to increase the financial 
load, with the cumulative need remaining essentially unchanged. 


DETERMINATION OF NEED FOR ASSISTANCE 


The school districts with a total deficiency of $88 million are the ones with 
which we are primarily concerned in considering the provisions of this bill. For 
the economic protection of these districts, as well as all other districts in the 
State, Minnesota statutes place a limitation upon the bonding power in any dis- 
trict of 50 percent of the assessed value of taxable property in the district. 
Many of the other districts can raise the necessary funds for the construction of 
needed school facilities and still be well within the 50 percent limitation. 

In the 267 districts referred to, however, bonding to the legal limit would still 
fall $88 million short of paying for the needed school facilities. Obviously in 
these districts financial aid from some outside source will be necessary to help 
them provide the essential school facilities for their children. 


CORE IDEA OF A STATE PLAN 


The State plan called for in the Federal proposal could very well be built 
around the idea of supplementing local funds in school districts that are willing 
to assume the maximum load of which they are capable and still unable to pro- 
duce sufficient funds to finance needed and approved school construction. Min- 
nesota is in a particularly good position to measure comparative need and ability 
among school districts because of a thorough study which has just been completed 
by an official equalization aid review committee. In this study the ratio between 
assessed value and the true value of taxable property was determined for every 
school district in every county of the State. Upon the facts thus ascertained a 
calculation has been made of the property in all districts at a uniform 100 
percent standard. 

ASSURANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL EFFORT 


In considering outside financial assistance to school districts in dire need, 
there is the delicate question of justice to the districts which have already 
financed their own school construction or are prepared to do so without such 
assistance. This can be maintained by requiring the needy districts to put forth 
proportionately as much local effort as other districts before qualifying for 
assistanee, This would mean that in districts with high ratios between resources 
and building needs, the effort would be comparatively easy. As the resources 
ceclined the effort would become increasingly difficult until the breaking point 
was reached. It would be at this point, wherever it might be placed, that outside 
assistance would be begun. Thus outside assistance would serve, not to replace 
local effort but to supplement it, where maximum local effort could be shown to 
be insufficient to meet recognized need. 


MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL CONTROL 


Much of the disagreement over many of the proposals which have been made 
for Federal aid to education has revolved about questions of initiative, responsi- 
bility, and control as between local, State, and Federal authorities. It becomes 
quite clear in the proposal currently under consideration that “direction, supervi- 
sion, or control over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any 
school or school system, or any school agency” by any authority of the Federal 
Government are definitely prohibited. It becomes the responsibility of the 
State agency to initiate regulations and standards, and the dealings of the local 
district will be entirely with the State educational agency. 

Under such a working relationship the State agency assumes the responsibility 
on the one hand of seeing that needed school facilities are constructed where they 
should be according to State standards. On the other hand the State agency 
becomes responsible for seeing that Federal funds are used for the purposes 
provided for in the law and agreed upon in the State plan, and for the reliable 
accounting of those funds. 
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COMPARATIVE COSTS 


It is impossible to predict the amount of money that would be available as a 
result of the passage of these bills and subsequent appropriations, either annually 
or over a period of years. However, if Minnesota’s indicated need of $88 million 
represents one-fiftieth of the national figure, which it usually approaches, there 
would be a total need of approximately $4,500,000 spread over as many years as 
Congress might determine. 

These figures sound large alone, but not so large when compared with proposals 
for other public undertakings, such as highways and health facilities. 


STATEMENT oF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION BY TOM PICKETT, EXECUTIVE 
Vice PRESIDENT 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Tom Pickett. I am executive vice president of the 
National Coal Association with offices in the Southern Building, Washing- 
ton D. C. 

The National Coal Association is the trade organization of the bituminous 
coal mine owners and operators in the 28 coal-producing States of the Nation. 
We speak for more than 65 percent of the commercial bituminous coal produc- 
tion in the United States. 

My purpose in filing this statement is to focus attention on one important 
aspect of the cost of building and operating new schools should the Congress 
adopt proposals to extend Federal aid for public school construction now under 
consideration by this committee. I refer specifically to the heating plants of 
the buildings that will be built with this money, and to the great opportunity 
they offer for saving many thousands of tax dollars through selection of the right 
fuel for the job. 

In most areas heating costs are major items in school operating expenses. It 
is also true that there usually exists a substantial differential in the costs of 
available fuels. Thus, the selection of the right fuel—the most economical 
fuel—has a dollar-and-cents importance that will continue throughout the life 
of the building. Selection of the wrong fuel can saddle an unnecessary and 
continuing burden upon those who will foot the bill. 

How the taxpayer benefits through the proper fuel selection is illustrated in 
the results of numerous recent surveys. One such survey covered 22 schools in 
12 communities in 7 States and it disclosed that the use of the fuel most econom- 
ical in each locality, in this case bituminous coal, is saving school administrators 
approximately $11,000 yearly under the cost of the fuel next lowest in cost. 

That $11,000 savings is an average of better than $32 annually for each of the 
338 classrooms in the 22 schools. If we multiply that $32 saving by the number 
of new classrooms to be provided during the next few years it is easy to calculate 
the tremendous savings that will be made available to retire school bonds, or pay 
their interest charges, or in other ways relieve the taxpayer. 

In contrast, a recent engineering survey of schools in a large southern city 
where two fuels are used disclosed that operating costs could be reduced by 
$40,000 annually if the lowest cost fuel were used exclusively. 

The obvious path around such waste starts with an examination by school 
designers and administrators of relative fuel costs, calculated over the normal 
life expectancy of the building. Such a course, we believe, will result in the con- 
servation of many thousands of tax dollars in every school community, and to 
that end we suggest that appropriate language be incorporated in any Federal- 
aid legislation reported out by the committee. Such language should, in our 
opinion, include a requirement that each local school agency shall produce evi- 
dence that it has ascertained the installation costs of heating equipment to 
utilize each of the several fuels commonly used in its area, and has estimated 
the cost of heating with each fuel for the useful life of the facility, using current 
prices of each fuel as the basis of comparison. 

We believe that such action by this committee will definitely result in substan- 
tial reductions in the annual operating costs of many school districts. 


Chairman Barpen. The committee will stand in recess. 
(Whereupon, at 12: 05 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Friday, May 20, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 20, 1955 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND LABorR, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., in room 429, House Office Building, 
the Honorable Graham A. Barden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Barden, Bailey, Wier, Metcalf, Roose- 
velt, Thompson, Gwinn, Smith, Rhodes, Frelinghuysen, and Coon. 
Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk ; John O. Graham, minor- 
ity clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel; Russell C. Derrickson, 
chief investigator, 
Chairman Barpen. The committee will come to order. I believe, 
Mr. Ballantine, you are prepared to make your presentation ¢ 
Mr. Batiantine. Yes, I am, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Barpen. Will you give your name and connections, and so 
forth, to the reporter for identification ? 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. BALLANTINE, MEMBER OF THE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES AND CHAIRMAN OF 
THE CHAMBER’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
DR. JOHN R. MILES, UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. BALLANTINE. Yes, sir; my name is Thomas A. Ballantine, pres- 
ident of the Louisville Taxicab & Transfer Co. I appear as a member 
of the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and as chairman of the chamnber’s committee on education. 

The responsibility and the right to direct the development of 
school systems should, we believe, remain in the States, to be dele- 
gated as they determine to their several communities. We therefore 
regard as unwise and unnecessary any Federal legislation that might 
jiead to the transfer of any part of the States’ direction of their 
school systems to Federal agencies. 

Business organizations are greatly concerned about the education 
of youth in their communities. More than 1,800 chambers of com- 
merce affiliated with the national chamber have established special 
committees on education. They seek to maintain good schools which 
will be adequate to meet the challenge of rapidly rising enrollments. 

Research and practical experience have led the member organ- 
izations of the national chamber to agree on specific beliefs about 
education. One such statement asserts: 


The States and the local school districts should accept full responsibility for 
the financing and direction of their public schools. Federal financing inevitably 


1021 
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leads to Federal control. To avoid the one, we must and do vigorously oppose 
the order. Existing Federal grants-in-aid to special projects in public education 
should be wholly under State and local administration. In the interest of the 
independence of our schools, of efficiency in administration, and of economy, 
school support from Federal sources should be subordinate to and should en- 
courage, State and local responsibility. 


That is a statement from the policy committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce on education. 

Every general Federal aid to'education bill, whether for the opera- 
tion or construction of schools, has some minimum of Federal control, 
either written or implied, in it. The renunciation of such control 
by words in such current measures as H. R. 1565 or H. R. 14 is belied by 
the State plans required and the resort to the Federal courts which 
those bills provide. 

There is required as part of such State plans, for example, a “sound 
long-range school construction program” in order to obtain “a more 
efficient organization of school districts,” “principles for determining 
the relative priority of school facilities projects,” and “standards for 
locating, planning, and constructing school facilities” as well as pos- 
sible “standards for determination of the Federal share of the cost 
of projects.” 

he judgment and definition of what is “sound,” of what are good 
“principles” and of what are suitable “standards” are left to a Federal 
Administrator, who must accept or reject each State’s “plan” for the 
future development of its school system. Such legislation reveals 
its own vagueness about the extent and alternative solutions of any 
school construction problem that may exist. 

Statistics bearing on school construction appear to justify this 
vagueness. The contradictory nature of conclusions that may be 
drawn from them was symbolized by the testimony given recently by 
Secretary Hobby before this committee in which she reversed her views 
as presented to the Senate. The latter were based on 1951-52 Office 
of Education figures (with predictions derived from them) which 
indicated an increasing deficit in classrooms. The more recent figures 
reported by the States and presented by the Secretary to this commit- 
tee clearly establish that “the classroom situation is improving” and 
“that if present construction levels are maintained the classroom sit- 
uation will continue to improve rapidly.” 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a ques- 
tion on that point? 

Chairman Barpen. Yes. 

Mr. Frettncuvysen. I am a little puzzled. Is that testimony sup- 
posed to show that Secretary Hobby changed her views between the 
time she testified before the Senate committee and the time she testi- 
fied before this committee ? 

Mr. Battantine. Yes, sir. “Hobby testimony, page 3” is the ref- 
erence. 

Mr. Frev1ncuvuysen. I do not see what the change of views is. 
There was information available to her before she submitted her tes- 
timony to this committee which led her to revise her estimates on the 
needs 4 or 5 years from now. But that does not mean her views had 
changed, at all. 

Mr. Battantrine. I will accept that statement as being what TI in- 
tended to imply. In other words, the thing I attempted to bring out 
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is the contradictory nature of the conclusions drawn from the sta- 
tistics that were presented by the Secretary. 

Mr. Fretincuouysen. I fail to understand what is contradictory 
about the needs. . 

Mr. Batiantine. May I refer that to Mr. Miles—that reference to 
her statement ? 

Dr. Mites. It was simply the matter of the early figures of the 1951 
survey, when projected, showing an increasing deficit was to be ex- 
pected throughout the remainder of the decade, and the later figures 
of the March 1922 report on the school housing section, leading to 
the conclusion that the deficit was declining and would decline rather 
than increase. That is the contradiction. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I do not see any contradiction in that. There 
is a reduced need if we continue at the present level of construction 
than the Secretary originally anticipated on the basis of the 1951 
figures. There is no contradictory conclusion that she comes to. 

Dr. Mires. Only in this sense, that the deficit was presumed on the 
basis of 50,000 classrooms a year used in the earlier projection, the | 
projection showing an increasing deficit, whereas on the basis of later 
figures of March 22 of 60,000 classrooms a year there was perhaps 
less need because of the new report. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. It was a more modernized, up-to-date con- 
clusion on the estimated need. 

Dr. Murzs. That is right. 

Mr. Fretrncuvuysen. But no contradiction was involved. 

Dr. Mires. It is only a reversal ; put it that way. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. I do not see the reversal. It was a change 
of the estimate based on new figures. 

Dr. Mixes, That is right, but only from an increasing deficit to 
a decreasing deficit. 

Mr. Frev_incuvysen. I see nothing contradictory in that. Thank 


rou. 

: Mr. Batter. I would like to ask Dr. Miles if he does not think there 
are too many ifs in the testimony of Mrs. Hobby—“If the level can 
be tonitained at 60,000.” Is there any definite assurance that it will 
be? 

Dr. Mrtxs, Only the trend, which has been continuously upward 
for the last 7 or 8 years. 

Mr. Battxy. When the present demand for new classrooms is ap- 
proximately 50,000 to take care of increased enrollments, and no pro- 
vision made in charts for obsolete buildings, of which at least the 
minimum would be 8,000 a year, I just do not get excited over her 
statement, because there are too many contingencies attached to it, too 
many ifs. 

I Still insist the shortage will be above 176,000 in 1959. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barven. You may proceed. 

Mr. Batiantrne. Thank you, sir. 

While the 1952 figures showed a growing classroom deficit predicted 
to reach 407,000 by 1959-60, Office of Education figures now show 
that this deficit will decline to 176,000 classrooms, about the same as 
reported 2 decades ago. 

Even the more recent figures of the Office of Education appear, 
however, to lack consistency. They suggest a lack of comparability in 
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either the definition, or the methods used, by the several States in 
preparing their reports. 

Circular No. 41%, revised and released in February of this year by 
the Office of Education, indicates that 2,644,000 pupils were reported 
by the States to have been in school last. fall in excess of the normal 
capacity of the accessible publicly owned school plants in use. At 
the same time, this report showed that 60,000 classrooms were being 
constructed and were scheduled for completion during 1954-55. 

If these 60,000 classrooms are used to house—at 30 per classroom— 
1,800,000 children, it will leave at the end of this year, then, only some 
844,000 in excess of normal capacity. This would be the conclusion 
reached from what has been termed by Secretary Hobby as the best 
data available. Thus, it appears that remarkable progress has been 
made in resolving our school construction needs since the 1951-52 
survey, when over 4 million students were reported to be overcrowded 
in our schools. 

Unquestionably school construction has expanded with terrific 
rapidity. Data from the Departments of Commerce and Labor show 
that over $2,600 million was spent for this type of construction during 
1954. This is a tremendous increase compared to the some $100 
million spent for the same purpose in 1945. This accelerated rate of 
building is continuing, according to the official publication of the 
Associated General Contractors of America, and will approach $314 
billion in the current year. , 

Office of Education figures likewise show a 20-percent increase since 
1953, when 50,000 instead of the present 60,000 classrooms were 
reported under construction. 

But, let us examine the State-by-State figures reported in Circular 
417 (revised) of the Office of Education. The State of Alabama 
reported that 330,000 of its total enrollment of 704,000 last fall were 
in excess of the normal capacity of its school plants. This was an 
overcrowding of 47 percent of all its school children. Its neighboring 
State, Georgia, reported only 40,000 out of a total enrollment of 
894,000, or only 414 percent overcrowding. Georgia also reported 
enough classrooms under construction—2,000—to correct such over- 
crowding. Alabama reported only half as many classrooms—about 
1,000—under construction. 

This report, then, would indicate that with over 10 times as much 
overcrowding and only half as many classrooms under construction, 
Alabama must surely need many more new classrooms in the next few 
years than Georgia. A report released by the School Housing Section 
of the Office of Education on March 22, contradicts this conclusion. 
In fact, it shows State reports from Alabama and Georgia to the effect 
that Alabama will need to construct only half as many classrooms be- 
tween now and 1959 as Georgia. 

This report further confuses conditions by indicating that Alabama 
expects to abandon twice as many of the classrooms now in use as 
Georgia during this same period. 

Thus, Georgia, recording only one-tenth as much overcrowding last 
fall as Alabama and twice as many classrooms under consrtuction last 
fall as Alabama, was reported on March 22 this year to still need twice 
as many classrooms during the next 5 years, even thouch it plans to 
abandon only one-half as many as Alabama. Can all of these figures 
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be correct? Do they not suggest different standards or differing def- 
initions to have been used in the two States? 

Is it not questionable that the State of Indiana had 17 times as much 
ore in its schools last. fall as did the State of Illinois, or that 
Virginia had 16 times as much overcrowding as West Virginia? Yet, 
these are the facts as reported by Circular 417 (revised) of the Office 
of Education. These wide variations suggest that the reports of the 
several States were based on different criteria as to what constitutes 
overcrowding and when existing school buildings should be aban- 
doned. 

Even if the reports of the Office of Education, summarizing the State 
by State conditions of school facilities in 1951-52, in the fall of 1954, 
and as of March 22, 1955, are valid and comparable, they indicate two 
conclusions, both of which deny the wisdom of measures before this 
committee. 

First, they indicate that we have made remarkable progress in the 
last few years in building schools to provide for necessary enrollments 
and have begun to eliminate the deficit in classrooms which was ac- 
cumulated during the war and postwar years. These reports, in fact, 
show that if the 1954-55 construction rates of 60,000 classrooms per 
year is maintained even without the acceleration mentioned earlier, the 
classroom deficit remaining by 1959 will be less than the classrooms 
abandoned during that period. If the present acceleration in school 
construction continues and the schedule for abandoning existing class- 
rooms is revised, there need be no “pupils in excess of normal capacity” 
of our public schools by 1960. 

Second, they suggest that measures now before this committee, such 
as H. R. 1565 or H. R. 14, will not meet any emergency needs for school 
housing that may actually exist. Neither the equalization formulas 
nor the flat grant proposals which these bills typify take into consid- 
eration the wide variation in classroom needs which the States have 
reported to the Office of Education. Fifty percent of the total new 
classrooms needed by 1959 reported by the Office of Education on 
March 22 (for 32 States) came from 6 of those States. If there are 
classroom crises in those 6 States whose solution is beyond the resources 
of those States, Federal measures such as H. R. 1565 or H. R. 14 will 
not resolve them. 

Statistics now available provide no reasonable ground for contend- 
ing that a national crisis in school construction exists. Rather, it 
appears to us that Office of Education figures tend to substantiate 
conclusions of other studies showing that the States have the resources 
and are prepared to meet their school housing needs. 

Mr. Batiey. Mr. Ballantine, in your statement you have just con- 
cluded, you draw a direct comparison between overcrowding in the 
State of Virginia and in the State of West Virginia. Let me say to 
vou that can be easily explained. West Virginia lost 4 percent of its 
population in the last decade. West Virginia does not have a single 
Federal installation and I notice in the recent legislation approved 
by the Congress to build new Federal defense facilities that Virginia 
has been allotted $92 million, and West Virginia not a single cent. 
So the situation could reaily be accounted for by the loss of popula- 
tion and the tremendous amount of unemployment. The situation is 
quite different in the two States. 
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And then, too, I call your attention to the fact you also mentioned 
that of the classrooms reported, 50 percent of it was in 10 of the 32 
States. I believe you made that statement ? 

Mr. BaLtuAntTIne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. Now you will find, if you check those States, they are 
States in which the United States Government, through its defense 
effort, has been quite active, where there is a concentration of industry 
for the production of war materials. And do not you consider that 
activity on the part of the Government carries along with it a re- 
sponsibility? That is what caused this concentration of population 
around those defense centers, and is not there some Federal respon- 
sibility? We acknowledge that in Public Law 815 and it is appre- 
ciated by everybody including the school districts of your colleague, 
Dr. Miles. They came out on it pretty strong. 

Mr. Batiantine. The figures were not submitted to attempt to 
explain how it arose; it was merely comparing, without attempting 
to explain what produced it, and shewian the conditions existing in 
the States referred to in the testimony of March 22. 

Mr. Bartxy. But when you consider they are the States that have 
that activity, then there is a Government responsibility for not having 
: better distribution of its defense facilities throughout all of the 
tates. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Proceed. 

Mr. Batiantine. Data from the Department of Commerce indi- 
cates, for example, that the bulk of the increase in our school-age pop- 
ulation from 1940-52 occurred in the States with the higher per capita 
income. The 12 highest per capita income States of 1940 had, dur- 
ing that period, a 19.1 percent increase in their school-age population, 
whereas the 12 lowest income States had only a 1.3 percent increase. 
At the same time, these 12 low-income States had a 96 percent increase 
in their per capita income (all income figures being adjusted to 1953 
dollar values) while the comparable rise in per capita income in the 
12 highest income States was only 37 percent. 

If there were any justification in prewar years for Federal assistance 
to some States, it has been dissipated. With little increase in the 
school-age population of the lower income States since 1940, and a 
doubling of their real per capita income, it would appear that these 
or are in a better position than ever before to provide adequate 
schools. 

In fact, the fiscal condition of the 48 States is very sound, with 41 
States each reporting as of June 30, 1953, considerably more cash and 
security holdings on hand than their total outstanding debt. Col- 
lectively, the 48 States had $1514 billion of such fluid assets at that 
time with less than $8 billion of outstanding debt. Furthermore, the 
percent of their budgets directed toward payment of interest on their 
debt was less than 1 per cent in 1953, while that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was almost 9 percent. 

These fiscal facts about the States, we believe, indicate that they are 
in a better position to meet their constitutional obligation to maintain 
good school facilities, than the Federal Government is to intervene 
in the matter. Further, there is no significant disparity in local and 
State tax burdens among the 48 States. The disposable income of 
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citizens (that is, income less Federal income taxes) was no more highly 
taxed by local and State governments in 1952 in the lower income 
States than in the higher income States. The median percent of dis- 
posable income taken by State and local taxes was 9.63 in the 12 lower 
income States and 9.52 in the 12 highest income States. 

It thus appears that the 48 States not only have the resources to 
take care of their school construction problems, but can do so without 
tax inequity among the peoples of the several States. 

To accomplish this, many States will need to develop a much clearer 
picture of the nature, extent, and causes of their school construction 
problems. They will need to develop long-range plans on school dis- 
trict organization and school finance. To carry out these plans may 
require modification of bonding and taxing limitations. 

It should be emphasized, however, that without such State programs 
and the State legislation necessary to implement such programs, no 
effective approach to the solution of schoo] construction needs is. pos- 
sible. ‘The measures before the Congress proposing Federal interven- 
tion recognize this to be true when they require State plans, definitions 
and standards noted earlier in this testimony. 

The only direct and immediate assistance proposed in the bills you 
are considering is that in the administration’s measure H. R. 37/70, 
which would purchase school bonds in those very, very few school 
districts unable to sell their legally approved bond issues at less than 
3l@ percent, 

‘The administration’s second proposal for assistance in the creation 
of State school building agencies has always been within the province 
of each individual State. Such State agencies already are legally 
possible in all 48 States, as Secretary Hobby has testified. 

The States generally are continuing to show readiness and leader- 
ship in meeting their school needs as they define them. School- 
distriet reorganization, revision or establishment of State minimum 
foundation programs, showing minimum per pupil expenditures, min- 
imum salaries, and/or minimum expenditure per classroom guaran- 
teed by the State in school districts meeting certain requirements in 
size, tax effort, etc., studies of the tax structure underlying public 
education, modifications in bonding and taxing power may be ex- 
pected to continue through State initiative. The State and White 
House Conference this year should further stimulate State programs. 
Such State leadership and action is the true source, we believe, of re- 
solving school finance problems and improving the effectiveness of 
publie education. 

Consideration by the Congress of Federal aid to education proposals 
discourages local and State initiative. Proposals before State legis- 
latures for constitutional amendments or foundation programs, bond 
issues being considered by city councils or soon to be presented to the 
voters, and even the deliberations of State conferences scheduled to 
precede the White House Conference this fall, may be influenced by 
the illusion that Federal aid may make local and State action un- 
necessary. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Thompson wishes to ask a question. 

Mr. THompson. On page 9 you say “Such State agencies already 
are legally possible in all 48 States, Secretary Hobby has testified.” 
ITave you had legal verification of that statement ? 
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Mr. Batiantrine. We relied on Secretary Hobby’s statement. 

Mr. THompson. I think the fact is that at least in 1 State the court 
has said the operation is unconstitutional and I think 3 States have, 
and others might now. Of course anything can be legally possible 
in my opinion if the constitutions of the States can be altered, but 
that is a very difficult thing. We tried from the time Woodrow 
Wilson was Gurernoe of New Jersey until Governor Driscoll’s time 
in 1948, before we succeeded in changing our State constitution. I 
‘ think there is a real impediment there. 

I think two things—No. 1, that the statement is not legally sound 
unless it is predicated on the peer pr that the States have changed 
their constitutions to make it legally sound constitutionally—— 

Mr. Barney. If the gentleman will yield, we had a witness before 
this committee last week, Mr. Thompson, who testified that the total 
bonding capacity not only of the school boards, but the county and 
municipal taxing units in the entire United States was $35.5 billion 
and that $31.2 billion was already obligated, leaving approximately 
less than $5 billion to be obligated. And when you consider the fact 
there is only $2 billion of that paid off and retired annually, you can 
see that this whole argument that the State and local school districts 
are able to take care of this situation just simply does not exist. 

Mr. Batiantine. Did I understand you to say that the figures you 
mentioned were based on the constitutional authority to issue bonds? 

Mr. Battery. That is right, and they include not only the county gov- 
ernments, but the municipal governments and school governments. 
Their total bonding authority amounts to a little better than $35 bil- 
lion, and there is $31 billion of that obligated at the present time. 

Mr. Batiantrne. I would not attempt to give to this committee and 
to you, Mr. Bailey, and to Congressman Thompson who questioned me 
preceding you, a legal opinion ; but, as an illustration of what I think 
could be done in some of these States can be brought out by the experi- 
ence of the State of Kentucky, my home State. We have a constitu- 
tional limitation of $500,000; yet through the revenue bond approach, 
through “authorities” known in Kentucky as our Properties and 
Building Commission, we have built a new office building at our 
capitol, we are presently constructing a $15 million fair and exposi- 
tion grounds through the revenue bond approach, and the court of 
Kentucky has ephela their right to do it. t do not offer that as con- 
trolling on other States. 

Mr. Tompson. I would agree that is a method, but I would like to 
point out to you that the creation of authorities and revenue bonds is 
a device being used by many of the States to avoid the constitutional 
limitation on indebtedness and that in those cases—I do not know the 
legal structure of your building authority in Kentucky, but in New 
Jersey we have a Turnpike Authority which issued $250 million worth 
of bonds. It is a corporation sole; it can sue and be sued; it is not 
responsible to the State of New Jersey. It was created in order to 
avoid the necessity of going to the voters to pledge the credit of the 
State. Consequently, our experience has been that they pay a greater 
rate of interest on their bonds than the State does if its credit is 
pledged. 

They pay 3.2 percent guaranteed, and tax free. It is perfectly sim- 
ple to get a revenue arrangement such as that where the traffic now is 
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in excess of the 1975 estimates, and to sell those bonds anywhere and 
especially at that rate. But in the financing aspects, that is one of the 
greatest steals since the Louisiana Purchase. The fact is that the cre- 
ation of these authorities is a means of circumventing the constitu- 
tional limitations on debt and they are, in the opinion of myself and 
many others, dangerous things, since they are not responsible directly 
to the people of the State and are simply created to avoid pledging 
the credit of the States. 

That is just another angle. Yes, legally possible, indeed, but not 
within the structure of the constitutions of the States. 

Chairman Barpen. You may proceed. 

Mr. Batnanttine. Legislation of the 83d Congress relating to edu- 
cation had the opposite effect. Public Law 530 has, in fact, caused 
local and State conferences to be held or scheduled in each of the 48 
States. 

The national chamber has been urging businessmen and other com- 
munity leaders throughout the Nation to participate in these State 
conferences and in the White House conference. 

When and if the people of the 48 States and their communities 
collect reliable information about the six questions which the State 
and White House conference propose to answer, they will have valid 
insight upon which to base recommendations for further State and 
local action. 

The White House conference should not only provide an oppor- 
tunity to exchange such summaries of conditions in the 48 State school 
systems, but should clarify regional differences in definition and pur- 
pose which underlie all national statistics on education. These con- 
ferences then should lead to a much clearer picture of the needs and 
attitudes of the people of the 48 States on this matter of Federal 
intervention into State programs of school improvement, including 
classroom construction, 

That these conferences can bring about improvement in our under- 
standing of school conditions is apparently recognized by business- 
men and other lay leaders throughout the country. We have had re- 
ports from businessmen in many States that they were serving on 
committees or otherwise participating in regional and State confer- 
ences which will be the source of their State’s reports to the White 
House conference. 

This is but more recent evidence of the fact that the businessmen 
of the country believe in education and are concerned about the ade- 
quacy of school facilities in the years ahead. It was from such con- 
cern and desire to maintain good schools that the national chamber 
members have said that— 


An adequate educational opportunity through our schools is the birthright of 
every American citizen. To furnish this opportunity requires well-trained and 
enthusiastic teachers adequately compensated; a sound and properly balanced 
curriculum; and suitable physical facilities. All of this takes money. Busi- 
nessmen should accept the responsibility for informing themselves about school 
needs in their community. They should analyze the resources of the community 
to meet these needs. They should then assume their fair share of the vespon- 
sibility for securing the necessary funds on an equitable basis. 


That quotation is from the educational policy of the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
Our understanding of public education as a function of the States 


and their communities precludes the approval of any general proposal 
59521—55—pt. 317 
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to transfer financial and administrative responsibility for constructing 
schoo) buildings, or a the organization and standards of 
State school systems, to the = Boer Government. 

We believe that such Federal intervention is neither wise nor neces- 
sary and that it would be ineffective. 

The national chamber has faith in the people who initiate and serve 
in local and State government. Federal grant-in-aid proposals be- 
little that faith. Such proposals tempt people to believe that they 
can and do get something for nothing when they wait for Federal 
assistance in meeting problems which they can as well or better solve 
for themselves. 

We, therefore, urge the Congress to limit its concern about public 
education to resol assistance in State and locally initiated action. 
We hope that the Office of Education will be enabled to provide the 
research and service to stimulate more efficient organization of school 
districts and more comprehensive understanding of new functions of 
education essential to full manpower development in an atomic age. 
Such professional service and adeuihi is the most significant and 
the only permanent respo: ibility of the Federal Government to our 
48 State school systems. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Barpen. Thank you, Mr. Ballantine. 

There is just one little comment I would like to make. There was 
a gentleman before the committee the other day from North Carolina, 
Dr. Carroll, who made what I think was a very potent statement con- 
cerning the funds in the various States for carrying on the necessary 
educational activities. He made the remark “Either let the Federal 
Government leave more of our money at home, or divide with us after 
they get it.” 

I wonder if you think, as I do, that that was a very sensible and 
potent statement ? 

Mr. Bauuantine. Sir, I would like to agree with the first half of 
the statement of the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina, 
to leave more of it at home for us to use, but the latter half would 
require considerable thought on my part before answering. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Bailey, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Gwinn. May I ask which gentleman does the Chairman agree 
with now. Does he agree with the gentleman from North Carolina, or 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Chairman Barpen. I will put it a little stronger than either, if 
you care for me to do so, that is, we will either soon begin to leave 
more at home, or the Federal Government will be forced to divide it 
with them. Because they are simply drying up the sources of revenue 
that the States have heretofore been compelled to rely on. And I 
believe the gentlemen—Mr. Ballantine—will agree certainly that the 
Federal Government is drying up the source. 

Mr. Batriantine. That is the portion of the statement to which 
Ta so readily, sir. 

airman Barven. I won’t press the gentleman, but if the sources 
are dried up in the States, then does the gentleman have ready a for- 
mula for action ? 

Mr. Batuantine. No sir; I do not. Leave us in the States a little 
more to work with, out of the collections. 
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Mr. Batey. Mr. Ballantine, how long have you been connected 
with the chamber of commerce ¢ 

Mr. Bauuantine. As a member of its board, I completed my first 
year in May of this year, at which time I was reelected. 

Mr. Batter. As a member of the board ¢ 

Mr. Batitantrne. As a member of the board. I have been a mem- 
ber of the education committee for 3 years. 

Mr. Batey. It is true, is it not, that the chamber has consistently 
opposed Federal grants-in-aid of most every nature, and particularly 
grants-in-aid for schools? 

Mr. Batnantine. Particularly for schools; yes, sir; we have been 
rather generally and consistently opposed to grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Barmy. I remember as far Sek as 1949 I debated your col- 
league there over the radio, Dr. Miles; so, at least that far back you 
have a consistent record. 

Now you have a perfect right as an organization to take that po- 
sition if you would maintain it; but you are inconsistent in your ap- 
yroach, 
We had the West Virginia secretary of the State chamber of com- 
merce, Mr. Stansbury, testify before our committee and he was tell- 
ing what the State was doing in the way of a State aid program. But 
1 happen to know, because I was director of the State budget at the 
time, on most of the legislation that was put on the books to raise 
revenue so that the State would be able to assist the school districts, 
not only on teachers’ salaries, but even to a certain extent on con- 
struction, that in every case the chamber of commerce opposed legis- 
lation that would raise the revenues to help handle the situation. 
And then they come in here and tell us that the States are able to 
take care of it. And they are not consistent in going along by assist- 
ing the States in raising revenue to handle their own problem. 

So I say your attitude is inconsistent. 

Mr. Batxantinz. I would like to offer this observation about our 
local situation. I am a member of the Louisville Chamber of Com- 
meree, of which I am a past president and am at present a director. 
The Louisville chamber is affiliated with the national chamber. The 
city of Louisville and the county of Jefferson have each, in the past 4 
years, increased the tax rates for schools by 50 cents per hundred on 
the assessed valuation of property located in Jefferson County and the 
city of Louisville, and in each instance the chamber of commerce by 
special committees on the radio and television, and on public forums, 
promoted and led the fight for the enactment of legislation necessary 
to put that in effect and supported it successfully in the election. 

It may be progers said that in the State of Kentucky at least and 
Louisville speci ‘ally, the chamber of commerce has supported the 
payment out of their own pockets of the money necessary to promote 
education in that district. 

Mr. Barer. One more comment. I am reminded of the Biblical 
quotation “By their fruits you shall know them” and if we had a little 
fruit on the part of the chamber of commerce and a little better co- 


operegse toward working out these problems, we would get them 
solved, 


That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Barven. Mr. Metcalf. 
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Mr. Mercatr. No questions. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Mr. Ballantine, I am sure you know I probably do 
not agree with your basic philosophy. 

Mr. Batuantine. Yes. 

Mr. Roosrveur. But I would like to take exception to the next to 
the last paragraph in your statement. Ido not know whethere you are 
familiar with the problems we have in the State of California particu- 
larly, but certainly I think it would be going a long way to-say that 
such Federal aid as is proposed, for instance, in the Bailey-Kearns 
bill, would tempt the people, or the legislators or anybody else in 
California, to believe that they can and do get something for nothing 
while they wait for Federal assistance in meeting the problem. That 
is a direct misconception and the direct opposite of what has hap- 
pened in California. I think if you study the situation, you will find 
that istrue. Secretary Hobby’s charts, which she brought up, showed 
that California had done more by every possible criteria to meet its 
problem, yet cannot meet it. We have children going half day to 
schools by the thousands. 

The only possible way we can begin to alleviate it now as an emer- 
gency problem is to get from the Government some Federal help. 
It is testified to all the way down the line. Even some of our own 
chamber people have agreed to it. 

Now, it seems to me when you make a flat statement that reflects 
upon the determination of the local community such as in California, 
to do that job, just because they hope to get Federal aid, I think that 
you are very unfair to them. 

Mr. Batiantine. No one intends unfairness. It is our conclusion 
and our belief of what the result would be, but it is not intended to 
reflect any unfairness. 

Mr. Roosevetr. Would you agree that in the State of California 
they have not sat back and waited for Federal assistance ? 

Mr. Batiantine. Yes, I do. I think that California, not only in 
education but in other fields, has done a great deal. They have relied 
upon local initiative. I have pointed to it as what could be done. 

Mr. Roosrvett. We get Federal aid in road building. Does that 
make us become tempted to believe that we could get something for 
nothing and wait for Federal assistance? We are getting it, but 
we do not sit back and wait. I think that is a wrong philosophy. 
That is the reason that I bring it up. I just wish that the chamber 
could turn around and understand the people are not that way; they 
do not expect something for nothing; they do not sit back and expect 
to have no responsibility. They want to solve the problem. I think 
that is what this committee and the members are trying to do. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield? In fairness, regarding the 
situation in California, does the gentleman remember that the execu- 
tive secretary of the California Taxpayers Association said that you 
had in California $200 million in cash unspent for schools, and that 
you were building schools just as fast as the State organization could 
possibly build them, and that therefore Federal aid would not help 


you in the least to get more schools faster? Do you remember that 
testimony ? 
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Mr. Roosrvetr. I would like to say to the gentleman from New 
York, not only do I remember it, I read it and sent it out in horror 
to the people responsible, including the Governor and others, and 
their answer in general was that there are some people who close 
their eyes and do not want to see it. That particular association has 
always taken that attitude on any matter of progress whatsoever. 
Believe me, he is 100 percent wrong. We could build more schools. 
It is not a question of not having the construction facilities, the ma- 
terials, or anything else. It is a question of the financial ability to 
do it. 

Mr. Bauxy. You were referring to the representative of the Tax- 
payers Association of California? 

Mr. Roosrevett. Yes. The Governor of the State, who is not a 
member of my party, has instructed the superintendent of public 
instruction to give to this committee a statement which is in the 
record asserting we can use the Federal aid. I would prefer to rely 
on the Republican Governor’s opinion than I would on that particular 
testimony. 

Mr. Upaxt. I have just one or two questions. 

I was very curious, Mr. Ballantine, to note that you referred in 
your testimony here to the data presented to us by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare when she came here, and that your 
construction of the figures she presented is that the picture has greatly 
improved since the first survey in 1952, and that the whole overall 
picture was one of general improvement and was much rosier now 
than it was 2 or 3 years ago. 

It was my opinion at the time that those figures were presented that 
that was a disservice to the whole attempt here to get the facts because, 
as near as I have been able to ascertain—and I have had experts 
attempting to figure it—the deficit today is the same practically as it 
was in 1952. It is true that we have stepped up the rate of construc- 
tion, but it is true also that the number of children coming of school 
age is also increasing, so about all we are doing is holding our own. 

As near as I have been able to ascertain, the classroom deficit is 
the same right now as it was about 3 years ago, and so this picture of 
rapid improvement is not one that 1 am able to ascertain from the 
figures even presented by the Office of Education. 

But I take it that your basic position is, as far as any Federal role 
in school building is concerned, that you feel things should be left 
pretty much as they are and should remain in status quo as far as the 
Federal relationship with the States is concerned; is that a fair 
statement ? 

Mr. Batiantine. Yes. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I am not sure that I understand just what you 
meant by a disservice by Secretary Hobby’s testimony. You will 
recall, I am sure, that Secretary Hobby pointed out that even with the 
revision downward of the estimated need in 1959—and I think that 
I can quote the sentence—“obviously the improvement in the class- 
room situation does not mean that immediate action is unnecessary”— 

Mr. Upatn. The disservice I thought was rendered—and it is re- 
flected here in the statement made by Mr. Ballantine in his presenta- 
tion—was that the whole emphasis and the picture given here was one 
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of a tremendous improvement. I do not think there is such an im- 
provement. 

Mr. Fre.incHuysen. On what do you base that? The improve- 
ment in the estimated need comes from figures that were more current 
than the figures that were available previously. Do you have some- 
thing, -othiee than that which would disprove the indicated improve- 
ment ? 

Mr. Upatu. The figures available in the Office of Education dis- 
prove it. The President said in his message in January there is a 
deficit now of approximately 300,000 classrooms and Mrs. Hobby 
came in in early February and said that there was a deficit of over 
300,000 classrooms, and when she came in before our committee in 
last March all of the emphasis was on this 176,000 classrooms, and the 
impression was given, which I say was a disservice, that suddenly, 
somehow, we had caught up about 125,000 classrooms, and now we 
find that Mr. Ballantine comes in and presents those figures as evi- 
dence of an improving picture. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. What would you suggest, that we not give 
more recent estimates if we have got them available? If the President 
had had that information available, he might not have used the figure 
of 300,000, but if the figure was not available he could not have used 
it. Since it is available, you are not suggesting that it should not 
be used ¢ 

Mr. Upatxt. My whole point is that the President was correct and 
Mrs. Hobby was correct, and it was a disservice to drag in this figure 
of 176,000. 

Mr. Freirncuouysen. I think that you are mistaken in suggesting 
either of the figures is incorrect on the basis of figures available at 
the present time; 300,000 at the time was the shortage. On the evi- 
dence indicated after that time, the shortage 5 years from now will 
be substantially less than anticipated. Nobody is incorrect and 
nobody is trying to create an erroneous impression, or do a disservice. 

Mr. Upatyi. What is the gentleman’s impression of the shortage 
right now? 

Mr. Frecincuvysen. No one knows with exactitude. I do not think 
that you are contributing anything by saying someone has done a 
disservice by saying we have two sets of figures and we have changed 
our estimates of need. 

Mr. Upatt. Do you feel the President’s figure is one that we can 
take with some reliance on what the shortage is to date? 

Mr. FretincHuyseN. We are talking about the future need. 

Mr. Una. I am talking about what the shortage is today. Are 
you disputing the President’s figure of 300,000? 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. No, I am not disputing it.. It is on the basis 
of figures available from conditions 2 or 3 years ago. That does not 
tell us what the exact figure is today. Nobody knows, even you. 

Mr. Upauu. The President said in his message the shortage today 
is 300,000. Do you dispute that? 

Mr. FretincHuyseN. That was on the basis of the official estimates 
available at that particular moment, and I am not disputing it any 
more than you can dispute the estimates of what the need may be 
5 years from now. 
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Mr. Upatt. From all the figures that I have available, and from 
analyzing the figures that Mrs. Hobby brought in, the shortage today 
has not Phanaiel dies January, and it is still about 300,000. Does 
the gentleman disagree with that? 

Mr. FrevrncHuysen. I would be perfectly willing to take it as a 
figure, but what are you proving by it? Iam asking why there is any 
disservice to give a current estimate of what the need will be 5 years 
from now if that information is available. 

Mr. Upauu. The disservice is this: The committee, any time it legis- 
lates, in my opinion legislates on the basis of present facts, not pre- 
dicted facts. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. We obviously have to do it on the basis of 
projected needs as well as present needs. If the situation is clearing 
up rapidly, we will not have to take any action at all. We may be able 
to do it on the basis of present needs. 

Mr. Upatu. If we could rely upon projections, and if that is what 
we put the main emphasis on in this committee, I do not think we 
would ever legislate because we obviously would come up with widely 
varying projections. I think if we are to legislate we have to say 
what the situation is today. And I think that we can make projec- 
tions if we want to and should give them some weight. 

Mr. Frecinenuysen. You are not suggesting that Mrs. Hobby 
should not have given her projection in March on the basis of figures 
not available before that time’ 

Mr. Upaut. I think that she should have given them to us, but I 
think the emphasis given to the 176,000 figure was a disservice because 
to me the emphasis lies on the actual shortage today, and that is still, 
as I get it, 300,000 classrooms. I take the President’s figure on it. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I think we are basically agreed on many 
points. We do not know with any certainty how accurate estimates 
of need 5 years from now are. There are a lot of factors that may 
change that picture rapidly, but I think you will agree with me we 
cannot rely just on the present situation without seeing what the 
current rate of construction is; what the estimated rate of construc- 
tion is going to be, and what kind of assistance may be forthcoming 
that is not forthcoming at the State level at present, and so on. 

Mr. Upatn. I think we have to take all of those things into con- 
sideration, but let us also assess the present situation. Let us keep 
our eye on it. 

Mr. FretincHvysen. No one is suggesting that we should not 
assess the present situation. 

Mr. Upatt. Well, a misapprehension was given, and that went out 
over the country and in the press, and the gentlemen testifying today 
are coming in and relying on what I say is a misapprehension of what 
the situation is. 

Mr. Fretancuuysen. I do not think there is any misapprehension 
involved. That is the latest official administration point of view as 
to the estimated needs 5 years from now. They are under no mis- 
apprehension. They may be inaccurate. 

Mr. Upaut. The thing is, from 1952 to 1955 we held our own. And 


we may project on and look ahead and say that the situation is going 
to improve rapidly. If we are to rely on past experience, we are about 
holding our own. That is the paramount fact. 
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Mr. FretincuuysEeN. Perhaps we should let the witness participate 
in the discussion or else we will continue indefinitely with ours. 

Mr. Upatx. I am not going to pursue it any further. I am glad 
that I have had the conversation, because I think the air should be 
cleared on the point. 

Mr. FrevincuvuyseNn. But I am not sure at all where the disservice 
comes in. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am sure that the gentleman from Arizona would 
agnee that if we could find another figure which showed even the 
176,000 to be an overestimate of what the shortage would be, that 
this committee would be very happy to have those. 

Mr. Upau.. If someone could make a projection and back it up 
with facts I think we ought to have it, certainly. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Ballantine, at the end of your statement you say: 

We, therefore, urge the Congress to limit its concern about public education to 
research assistance in State and locally initiated action. 

Do you think that Congress can limit itself, or is likely to limit 
itself, or its concern in these matters, if it has absolute power to use 
the taxpayers’ funds to build school buildings, for example? 

Mr. Bauiantine. No, sir; we do not. The first quotation from the 
policy of the chamber on its educational policy points that up 
specifically. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are we not at a place where the people themselves, 
through the States, would have to initiate their own limitations on 
re if we are to have any limitation on what Congress is likely 
to dof 

Mr. Batxantrine. I am not sure that I get the full import of your 
question. 

Mr. Gwtnn. If Congress is to have any limitation on itself—and 
the only evidence we have is that it is unlikely that it will limit itself— 
then the people back home will have to try to impose their own limi- 
tations on Congress, will they not, in order to get this money to stay 
at home so that they can build their own school buildings that we have 
been talking about? 

Mr. Batiantine. If you mean through the normal processes of 
talking to our representatives that we send here—and I notice that my 
distinguished friend from Kentucky is not present this morning— 
and presenting our view; yes, I would agree. Other than that, I 
know of no other way that we could proceed. 

Mr. Gwtnn. Referring to the conversation between the chairman 
and you about leaving more money at home so we can function for 
ourselves, how are we going to achieve that situation unless the people 
themselves put some limitation on the functions of Congress and the 
amount of money they can spend? 

Mr. BatzwantiNng. I would like to answer this question in my per- 
sonal capacity. I personally believe—and my presence here today is 
evidence of my belief in it—that when we come and present our views, 
sir, and present them fairly and give our reasons for them, we in 
effect limit the action taken. In other words, we are asking you, from 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, to not go beyond the sup- 
port of the research and Office of Education. I believe over a period 
of time our representatives who are heard will take that which they 
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believe to be the proper course and we in etfect do limit it by present- 
ing our views to you. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you really feel that way ? 

Mr. Battantine. Yes; Ido. I believe that Congress is responsive. 

Mr. Gwinn. If Congress has the power to approprfate money for 
those who are organized to request, or petition, or demand that special 
benefits be granted, such as those organized to get Federal aid to educa- 
tion, how do you expect Congress, if it has the power, to respond to 
those organized demands, to resist them on its own motion? What 
force do you think the community sets up to offset the demand of 
organized groups? 

Mr. Batiantrxeg. I do not know how effective it is, but my presence 
here today is an indication we are attempting to resist organized 
groups to do that with which we disagree. I am presenting our case 
as best I can. If I have convinced anyone with the figures that we 
have prepared in the statement, I believe we will receive all the con- 
sideration that our facts entitle us to receive, and that would result 
in a limitation on the extent to which you might go in the Federal aid, 
if you agree with our views. I know of nothing else to be more specific 
in the way of limitation that I could be able to impose. 

Mr. Gwtnn. I do not understand how you can believe that when 
the great groups of society with many more votes than you represent 
petition Congress for Federal aid, and Congress has the unrestrained 
and unlimited power to respond to that request, that the presentation 
of a small group of votes will offset the effectiveness of the first 
petition. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. I would like to just make a comment that it seems 
to me a Congressman tries to represent the will of the people of his 
district, and I would hate to have the impression left, and I am sure 
you do not mean to leave the impression that a Congressman is subject 
to the pressure of special groups within his district if it is not for the 
welfare, the overall welfare, of the people whom he represents. And 
if a majority of the people want something, certainly I would not 
give, and I am sure you would not give in to the pressure of a group 
who represented a small minority even though they might make a lot 
of noise about it. You practically said a minute ago that the people 
with the most votes are the people who want this thing, but we should 
not pay any attention to them; we should pay attention also or only 
to that smaller group of people who are perhaps well organized and 
who have definite thoughts and that we should limit ourselves to those 
people. Ido not quite follow you. 

Mr. Gwinn. I thought it was obvious that I am not thinking that 
the minority organizations’ votes would be the successful ones in the 
Congress. 

Mr. Rooseveit. You would not want them to be. 

Mr. Gwryn. I think that it should be possible that the minority 
points of view would be observed. My point is, without a constitu- 
tional or a contractual limitation on what we can do, that is not likely 
to follow. It would not be sensible to follow. 

Chairman Barpen. Let me say, I think the witness has the kind of 
faith that a man must have to believe in the democratic form of gov- 
ernment. I very frankly feel that way. He has faith in his Govern- 
ment that he can come in here and present his views and have them 
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considered, and then he will abide by the results. He recognizes the 
fact that he represents an organization that you might term a minority 
group; nevertheless, he represents an organization that has just as 
much right to organize under this form o a as anyone else, 
and he has just’as much right, and so does his organization, to oppose 
or support any matter coming before a legislative committee. 

Personally I must say that I, during my several years here, have 
been subjected to every kind of pressure that anybody in the world 
could think of, but I have just tried to analyze it and I reckon that 
is one of the reasons why my people keep me here. I do not go over- 
board for these minority groups, and those who live 10 miles away 
from my town and work from sunup and until sundown, have a right 
to go to sleep at night and think that somebody in Washington is 
thinking about them and representing them. I could not help but 
comment on the gentleman’s faith in our Government. It is so seldom 
that someone comes here with his point of view. It is so often the 
case they just come here abusing the Federal Government. The 
gentleman says that he comes here with full faith. He is presentin 
the views of the people that he represents and has full faith in the 
fact this committee will courteously and patiently listen and give 
consideration to it. I like that kind of faith in our Government. 

Mr. Battery. But you think his group is right and everybody else is 
wrong. 

Chairman Barven. I do not think that. You are not as tolerant of 
men that disagree with you as lam. I ama firm believer in the fact 
that even those that disagree with me have rights. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have one more question with respect to your last 
statement, Mr. Ballantine, where you try to to define an ideal concept 
of a function of the United States Office of Education. If you give to 
the United States Office of Education that which you indicate you 
think they might have to have to lead us, you also give them the 
power to present a school facility survey to lead us very definitely 
toward Federal aid to education, do you not? 

Mr. BatuaNntTine. We have not attempted to do that. That closing 
statement, and the one to which you refer, is based upon a part of the 
ee of the Chamber of Commerce on Educafion in which it is 
stated : 


The United States Office of Education should be a semiautonomous, non- 
partisan research and service agency working with State education departments 
and other interested bodies for the furtherance of good education practices. 
Those are our words in the prepared testimony based upon that policy 
asa text forthem. It isnot intended to go beyond that. 

Mr. Gwyn. There again, if you create such power in Government, 
and if you do not limit and define that power, it may lead, as the 
school facilities survey which I think you quite properly criticized, 
to a very definite one-sided presentation of overwhelming needs for 
Federal help with no argument even to the contrary. 

Mr. Bauiantrine. I get the Congressman’s point. 

Mr. Gwinn. So when you give unlimited power, you give it to be 
exercised on one side or the other, do you not ? 

Mr. Batiantine. Why certainly, sir. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Smith 

Mr. Sarru. I have no questions. 
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Mr. Mercatr. I was not going to ask any questions, but in view of 
the colloquy between the gentleman from Arizona and the gentleman 
from New York, I would like to ask if you agree with the President’s 
statement that because of the shortage—whether there are 300,000 or 
176,000—because of the shortage of schools, that there is an emergency 
Federal responsibility ? 

Mr. Batuantine. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Mercaur. You heard the gentleman from New Jersey read the 
statement that Mrs. Hobby made, that while there would be a shortage 
of 176,000 schoolrooms, nevertheless, there was an immediate 
emergency need for Federal responsibility. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Batuantine. I agree that there is a need, sir, but I do not agree 
it is a Federal responsibility. 

Mr. Metcatr. You have suggested we should probably await the 
decision of a White House conference in the determination of these 
various questions. You enumerated six. If the decision of the 
White House conference is that there is the same shortage, or some 
shortage, or there will be in 1960 despite every effort of the local 
agencies and recommends that there is a Federal responsibility, will 
you agree with that ? 

4 ra aes ge Will I agree that it would be a Federal responsi- 
ility 

Mr. Mercarr. Yes. 

Mr. Bauiantine. I cannot. answer that because, sir, today I am 
speaking from the policy of the chamber as written, and what might 
result from the studies and the conferences might result in a change 
of policy. I donot know. 

Mr. Mercatr. My point is, no matter what shortage is demonstrated, 
or what recommendations are made by the President, or by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, or by a conference, your feel- 
ing is that there is no Federal responsibility to allay and alleviate 
that shortage ? 

Mr. Batuantine. I feel about it this way: as far as the presently 
demonstrated need is concerned, the States themselves are able to meet 
the need for school construction, and what would happen if it were 
demonstrated to be greater, or as the result of conferences that. were 
held at the White House, I cannot speak on that, of course, unless I 
know what they were, nor could I speak for my organization until it 
had expressed itself. 

Mr. Mercaur. Then you will grant that there is an area where there 
could be a Federal responsibility to take care of the need? 

Mr. Batuantine. I am not prepared to answer that on the basis of 
national chamber policy. 

Mr. FretincuuysEN. Mr. Ballantine, I should like to ask you about 
the way in which the policy of the United States chamber is arrived at. 
How do you arrive at a decision to support a policy, pro or con? I 
note that you are chairman of the committee on education. 

Mr. BaLLantine. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Would a proposal such as Federal aid come to 
that committee before it is sonildenes by the executive committee of 
the chamber ? 

Mr. Batuantine. To answer your last question first, yes, but may 
I answer your first question? I am glad that you asked it because 
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I think it may be of interest to the other members of the committee. 

There are three ways in which the chamber policy is established. 
One rarely used is in an emergency. The board of directors may 
adopt a temporary policy when they do not have time to use the other 
two means. Such board action must be confirmed by the chamber 
membership. 

A more frequently used method is that of a referendum when the 
actual question is submitted to the member organizations for a vote 
at a time other than at the annual meeting. 

‘ The one method normally pursued, and most frequently used, is 
that the committee, having the subject in which interest is being mani- 
fested, originates a proposed policy, expressing its views on the sub- 
ject. After that, the committee reports to the board of directors 
recommendations for the adoption of a policy on the subject. The 
board of directors determines if it is national in scope, if it is timely, 
and of sufficient general importance to be considered a policy matter. 
The board does not establish the policy. It simply approves its time- 
liness and the other two factors that I mentioned and refers it to a 
policy committee which then establishes the actual words and figures 
of the policy. This is then submitted to the annual meeting of the 
members held in Washington, and it is voted upon and adopted or 
rejected by the membership in attendance at that annual meeting. 

Sixty days prior to the annual meeting the proposed policy declara- 
tions are given to every member organization of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, so that the local membership may debate the 
pros and cons and instruct the delegates coming to the annual meeting 
to vote for or against the proposed policy. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. What has been the action taken on the Federal 
aid to education proposal ? 

Mr. Battantine. That policy, since I have been on the committee— 
as I told Mr. Bailey for 3 years—has not been changed. 

Mr. FretancHuysen. Have you considered it recently? 

Mr. Batiantine. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Have you taken any formal action? 

Mr. Batianttne. As far as the membership is concerned, not since 
1954 on overall new policy. 

Mr. FretrncHuyseNn. And in what way was the policy adopted at 
that time? 

Mr. Batiantine. It was adopted under the membership voting at 
the convention in Washington. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. And your committee on education has not con- 
sidered the general principle of Federal aid to education since that 
time? 

Mr. BatLantrine. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Have you taken any action pro or con? 

Mr. BatLantine. We have taken none to change policy. We have 
argued the merits, of course, but as far as recommending any change 
in policy, we have not. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. The policy adopted by the chamber was laid 
down prior to the time that President Eisenhower made his proposal 
in the field; is the right ? 

Mr. Batxantrne. Yes. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Has an action been taken, formal or informal, 
by the chamber in view of those proposals? 
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Mr. Bauiantine. I will give you the facts. The board of directors’ 
meeting in March discussed the subject of the Federal aid. 

Mr. Fre,incHuysen. I would be interested to know what was the 
President’s policy, if you can define it. You are fuzzy about what you 
mean by Federal aid in your written statement, and I would like to 
know whether you are opposed to any kind of Federal aid in solving 
this problem. We have had some discussion of it prior to this time, 
1 am just laying a foundation to find out what it is your chamber really 
represents, and what are your views. 

Mr. Batiantine. The chamber’s views are that Federal aid to edu- 
cation should be limited to that work of the Office of Education in the 
closing paragraph of my statement. 

Mr. Fretrncuvuysen. I can hardly believe even from your own state- 
ment that is all you consider the Federal responsibility should be. But 
to get back to the March meeting, you i icussed the principle of 
Federal aid, but did not discuss the President’s proposal, or you did 
discuss the President’s proposal ? 

Mr. Batitantine. We did, H. R. 3770, as to whether or not our policy 
then existing justified our support of that bill, and it was unanimously 
agreed that it did not. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. It seems to me that in many places the Presi- 
dent’s proposals parallel the point of view which you said. would 
not be unreasonable. 

You have formally considered the President’s proposals and have 
rejected them as being an unwarranted interference by the Federal 
Government in something that traditionally belongs to the States? 
hk Batiantine. And contrary to the policy adopted by the mem- 

rs, yes. 

ih lesmaiieerenn And the policy adopted by the members was 
a report of some kind sent out to the individual local chambers, a 
referendum ? 

Mr. Battantine. Not a referendum. ; 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. A referendum would be sent out to the indi- 
viduals who composed the individual local chambers ? 

Mr. Batientine. No, sir. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is made up of a membership of 3,100 chambers of commerce and 
other business organizations. Our communication would be addressed 
to the member organizations who would determine through their own 
processes the answer on referendum. The referendum method was 
not used to develop this policy. 

Mr. Fretinenuysen. Are you considering the possibility of a refer- 
endum, or do you feel that your policy is so fixed you would never 
change it? 

Mr. Batientine. I think that policies should never become so fixed 
that they would not change. In fact, our bylaws require that these 
poletes be reviewed at least every 3 years. I know of no discussion 
eading me to believe this particular one is likely to be changed. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. As I said, I recently sent out a questionnaire 
to my district, which is a strongly Republican district in a wealthy 
State which will contribute over twice as much in any Federal-aid 
program as they would receive back. Over 70 percent of the people 
answered my questionnaire and said that they approved a Federal-aid- 
to-education policy, and I gave no qualification of any kind. I was 
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surprised to see there would be that receptiveness on the part of people 
in my district to the possibility that some kind of Federal aid magnt 
be desirable in view of the shortage that presently exists, regardless 
of the size of it. 

Mr. Batiantine. Frankly, the percentage surprises me. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. If you took a referendum perhaps the results 
might not be as you visualize them from here. 

Mr. Batiantine. It is entirely possible. 

a a UN. a You never do anything comparable to taking 
a poll ? 

fr. Battantrne. Yes, we do. We have an opinion poll that is not 
binding. 

Mr. Gwryn. In your questionnaire, you set forth no facts about the 
Federal-aid question. 

Mr. FrevincHuyseNn. I gave no qualifications of any kind. Seventy 
percent of the people said that they were in favor of it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you suppose their answer would have been the same 
if they had understood they would get back half of what they paid 
out to the Federal Government if they got the Federal aid? 

Mr. FrecincuvuysEN. I am well aware my State will contribute more 
than it gets back, yet if we get the right kind of program I am still 
strongly in favor of it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you think that your people understand it? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If I can persuade them, I hope that they will 
look at it the way that I do. 

Now, to get back to the question, Mr. Ballantine, of the point of 
view of the chamber. You have a statement at the beginning of your 
testimony that Federal financing inevitably leads to Federal control. 
The question of Federal aid is not just simply a question of Federal 
financing necessarily. I assume that you will agree with me on that. 
The Federal participation, the partnership that can be set up between 
the Federal, State and local governments, could be something other 
than Federal] financing of school construction. It could be a contribu- 
tion towards it, but it is not a taking over of the financing problem 
of school districts throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Batiantine. Certainly I would agree. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. It is a more complicated program than the 
Federal Government taking over the whole job. 

Mr. Batiantine. May I clear a point? The statement to which the 
Congressman referred is a direct quotation from the chamber’s policy 
to which I referred earlier. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. I understand that, but again the problem is 
somewhat more complex than just the possibility that it is going to 
be the Federal Government taking over the financing problems of all 
school districts throughout the Nation. 

In the conclusion of your testimony you said : 

Federal grand-in-aid proposals belittle that faith. Such proposals tempt people 
to believe that they can and do get something for nothing when they wait for 
Federal assistance in meeting problems which they can as well or better solve 
for themselves. 

Do I understand from that that your primary opposition to the 
idea “ Federal aid is that it will take the form of Federal grants- 
in-aid ? 

Mr. BatLantrne. Yes. 
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Mr. FretincHuysen. Do you have enough knowledge of the Presi- 
dent’s program to realize that grants-in-aid are only one part of a 
four point program ? 

Mr. BALLANTINE. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Do you also realize that the basic intent of the 
administration’s approach is to encourage and insure a continuation 
of local effort and initiative and local control and in addition to that 
to encourage a further development of State participation in these 

roblems $ 
Mr. BAttantrine. I know that that is the expressed intent. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. And that you have no objection to any at- 
tempt, even by the Federal Government, to encourage a further devel- 
opment of the Sones at the local and State level ? 

Mr. Batianttine. The points being made by the Congressman now 
were under consideration at the March meeting, at which time the 
board felt that the bill did violate that policy, and my appearance 
today is the result of that decision. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. I am not sure in any way that it violated it. 
You are in many places using language which is strongly reminiscent 
of President Eisenhower’s own statement, and certainly the basic ad- 
ministration approach, in an attempt to face up to a serious national 
problem. You say, in other words, that the States should develop 
creater initiative in solving this problem. 

Mr. Bauitantine. Yes. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. And that is what the President is saying 
should be done, that the Federal Government should encourage that 
kind of increased participation by State government as well as local 
government. 

Mr. Batiantrng. I am familiar with that. 

Mr. FReiincHuysEN. Just as a practical question, then, have you 
any reason to oppose the encouragement, as title II would do, of 
State building authorities? That would leave the responsibility at a 
place other than at the Federal level. The Federal contribution 
would be only toward the servicing of the debt created by the build- 
ing authority, and would there be anything in that that would be 
hostile to the position that the chamber is taking ? 

Mr. Batiantine. I am not authorized to speak on that narrow 
question. As a part, of the overall question it was submitted, and 
I am prepared and authorized to say that the Board felt the bill 
did violate our policy. 

Mr. FRretrncuuysEN. I do not see that in your own statement on 
the administration’s proposals, that the administration’s second pro- 
posal for assistance in the creation of State school building agencies 
has always been within the province of each individual State. That 
would seem to say that you have no objection to the encouragement 
by the Federal Government of an increase in those building authorities, 
or some kind of contribution, financially, toward the support of the 
debts created by those agencies. I see nothing inconsistent with the 
chamber’s previously taken position and a recognition there may be 
some value in title II of H. R. 3770. 

Mr. Batuantine, The difficulties I am having in answering accu- 
rately and completely are these: You are asking me to consider, as a 
witness for the United States Chamber, a portion of the bill which 
has never been considered separately by group. 
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Mr. FReLINGHUYSEN. You are commenting on it yourself in your 
own testimony, and I assume you are doing it as an individual or 
pt ten Ae of the chamber. I have no other way of determining 
why you are putting it in. 

Mr. BauLantine. What we are trying to convey in the language 
that you last referred to is that the chamber felt there was no need 
for the President’s program because the States always had the au- 
thority to do what is beiner proposed through the bill. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. The need would be on the part of the Federa] 
Government to encourage and stimulate reasonable State action which 
as I understand is the chamber’s position. 

Mr. Bauiantine. Of course, I think what you are presenting ably 
and eloquently are your views about the bill. 

Mr. FretrncHuyseN. I am wondering to what degree they differ 
from your own views. In what respect are you arguing against Fed- 
eral aid because you figure that it is only a Federal grant program 
that we are talking about? To what extent have you not opposed an 
approach which would enable the Federal Government to purchase 
bonds? You mentioned it yourself in your own testimony. You say 
that the only direct and immediate assistance proposed in the bills 
you are considering—and I do not know what that means—that in 
the administration’s measure, H. R. 3770, which would purchase school 
bonds in those very few school districts unable to sell their legally 
approved bond issues at less than 31% percent, that is not the only as- 
sistance, of course, provided. But you did not indicate any opposition 
to the idea that the Federal Government might participate and en- 
courage a further issuance of local school bonds by guaranteeing their 
purchase if they could not be accepted at a reasonable rate of interest. 
What is there in opposition to the chamber’s point of view on that 
proposal on the part of the Government that it should step in as a 
purchaser of bonds under those conditoins ? 

Mr. Batxantine. I intended to express no views on that point. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. I am just wondering in what way, and I am 
wondering if your chamber has taken any position on Federal aid, 
this is your position, or it is not. . 

Mr. Batiantine. As I said, I might be persuaded by the argument. 

Mr. FretrneHuysen. You would be willing as an individual to take 
the position this would not be inconsistent ? 

Mr. Batzantine. I do not think I should take any position as an 
individual. I am appearing in an official capacity where I am trying 
to express the views of the organization of which I ama part. I want 
to be reasonably accurate in distinguishing what I might feel and 
what you might persuade me to feel if that were different from the 
chamber’s position. 

Mr. FretincuuyseN. I am certainly not trying to get you to en- 
dorse particularly any proposal before this committee. I should like 
to understand aaa the opposition of the chamber has traditionally 
been, because you feel any Federal assistance would come in the form 
of grants which would result in a retardation of local effort, a relaxa- 
tion of the effort which has been made and produced increasing num- 
bers of school rooms over a period of years. 

Mr. Bauiantine. I know of no proposal that has been before the 
chamber since I have been there, and on which policy was based prior 
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to the President’s program, which has been limited to those points 
other than direct aid of the President’s bill. Consequently, I do not 
know what their position would be, sir, if you submitted to them just 
the narrow portion of the President’s program that results in the 
purchases of bonds. 

Mr. Fretincuoysen. I am talking about the 4 titles, and only 1 
of them has to do with grants. Title IIT has to do with grants and 
has been criticized because it would not provide enough assistance of 
the kind needed. But if your main opposition is to grants, you might 
as well go along with the ideas in title I, II and IV, because they would 
attempt to do just what you say should be done. 

Mr. Batiantine. That is entirely possible. They might go along 
with that. 

Mr. Ruopes. Would it be a fair statement to say that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce is philosophically opposed to the ex- 
tension of the activities of the Federal Government in the field of edu- 
cation in any way, shape, or form ? 

Mr. Batuantine. Yes, as the policy is presently written. 

Mr. Ruopes. In describing the manner in which that policy is ar- 
rived at, you mentioned that the individual members of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce are polled. How much attempt was 
there in this particular instance regarding the Federal aid education 
to get a picture of the need which exists or existed at the time, for 
school classrooms? 

Mr. Battantine. I hope that I made it clear in earlier comments, 
but I would like to repeat that at the time the present policy upon 
which I have relied and quoted was adopted, there was no Federal-aid 
program of this nature pending. It was not done by a pool. This 
was adopted at the annual meeting after having been sent to the 
member organizations some 60 or 90 days prior. 

Mr. Ruopes. What did you send? 

Mr. Batiantine. The proposed policy. 

Mr. Ropes. And do you have the proposed policy with you? 

Mr. Batiantrne. Yes. The proposed policy was adopted, so the 
one proposed is now policy. 

Mr. Ruopgs. Is it long’ 

Mr. Batuantine. Fairly long. 

Mr. Ruopes. Would you submit it for the record ? 

Mr. BaLLantine. Yes. 

Chairman Barpen. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The policy referred to is as follows :) 


Poticy DECLARATIONS ON EpUCATION APPROVED AT THE 42D MEETING OF THE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, APRIL 28-30, 1954 


Value of education 


ducation is an investment in people. It is essential to our individual well- 
being and national progress. It also contributes to peace and security by pro- 
moting understanding and cooperation among nations. Education achieves a 
major objective when students learn intellectual honesty, develop a spirit of 
inquiry, and seek the truth in all they hear and read. The ability to see through 
the deceptions of demagogues and their unfulfillable promises is necessary if 
citizens are to vote intelligently so as to continue the improvement of a free 
society under representative government. 


Business and education 


Businessmen have a vital stake in the progress of education, both public and 
private. Increased economic and cultural well-being will accompany a contin- 
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uing rise in the educational levels of the American people. Business shares in 
these benefits as an integral part of the whole community. 


Jducation for all citizens 


An adequate educational opportunity through our schools is the birthright of 
every American citizen. To furnish this opportunity requires well-trained and 
enthusiastic teachers, adequately compensated ; a sound and properly balanced 
curriculum ; and suitable physical facilities. All of this takes money. Business- 
men should accept the responsibility for informing themselves about school needs 
in their community. They should analyze the resources of the community to 
meet these needs. They should then assume their fair share of the responsibility 
for securing the necessary funds on an equitable basis. 


Adult education 


Public schools should make provision for self-supporting programs of adult 
education for the residents of their communities to furnish people with oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement and greater social and economic understanding. 

Because of the ever increasing complexities of the American business system 
in all of its individual parts, businessmen must recognize their responsibilities 
in the interpretation and explanation of the system to their employees and the 
community. 


Higher education 


Business must assume a greater responsibility for the financing of institutions 
of higher education, liberal arts, technological, and professional, in order to 
undergird the American tradition which precludes charging the full cost to 
students. 

In supporting higher education, business should be mindful of the immeas- 
urable contributions of our nongevernmental colleges and universities to the 
arts, sciences and citizenship, and of the financial plight of such institutions due 
to economic conditions. 

While support of specific projects for current and capital purposes is desirable 
and deserving, the need for unrestricted gifts to be used for administrative and 
general instructional expense should not be neglected. 

Business and education have a reciprocal stewardship; business to support a 
dynamic system of higher education; education to produce an increasing number 
of graduates who have been well grounded in the functioning of the American 
economic system through an understanding of its operation, and of their re- 
sponsibilities to safeguard and perfect it. 


Financing education 


The American public school system is traditionally and distinctively a com- 
munity affair. The States and the local school districts should accept full 
responsibility for the financing and direction of their public schools. Federal 
financing inevitably leads to Federal control. To avoid the one, we must and 
do vigorously oppose the other. Existing Federal grants-in-aid to special proj- 
ects in publie education should be wholly ander State and local administration. 
In the interest of the independence of our schools, of efficiency in administra- 
tion, and of economy, schoo] support from Federal sources should be subordinate 
to, and should encourage, State and local responsibility. 

The United States Office of Education should be a semiautonomous, non- 
partisan research and service agency working with State education departments 
and other interested bodies to further good education practices. 

In this connection the chamber reaffirms its faith in the wisdom of the sep- 
aration of church and state. It is our conviction that religious institutions 
contribute vitally to the life of this Nation and can best continue to do so by 
remaining free from administrative and financial ties with governmental agen- 
cies. In the public school, students with widely differing backgrounds learn 
to work together and to share common educational, athletic, and social ex- 
periences. Public schools are traditionally and constitutionally supported by 
public funds raised by general taxation. Public school funds should be ad- 
ministered by public officials and should not be used to support any privately 
controlled program. 


Lay participation essential 

Active citizen participation is basic to the preservation of the American public- 
school system. The businessman contributes invaluable public service by par- 
ticipating in the work of boards of education. In his capacity as a parent and 
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a citizen, as well as through his chambers of commerce and trade organizations 
he observes, evaluates, stimulates, and takes part in educational activities. 
Thereby he helps to bring about a better understanding and a working partner- 
ship between the professional educator and the business community to the 
penefit of public education. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to bring this up: The thing I am trying 
to arrive at is whether or not at the time this policy was adopted the 
members of the United States Chamber of Commerce were fully in- 
formed on the premises, and whether they made an educated vote or 
whether they voted for or against a certain philosophy. 

Mr. Bauiantine. The Ceakatian committee was thoroughly in- 
formed on needs existing at that time. Recommendations were made 
to the policy committee and that is the policy that I have just filed, 
which reflected the feeling of the chamber in this matter on needs that 
were known by the committee that prepared and proposed the policy 
that was adopted by them. 

Mr. Ruopes. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Ballantine, Mrs. Hobby testified that if the 
United States continued to build schoolrooms at the rate they were 
built last year, which was 60,000, the largest number ever built in any 
| year, and if the Nation continued to build those schoolrooms at 
that rate to 1960—and without any regard for obsolescence between 
now and 1960—that the shortage of classrooms would be 176,000 in 
the United States. 

I would like to say to you that is a figure upon which not all of us 
are in complete agreement, but just taking her figures for the purpose 
of discussion and assuming they are correct, would you then feel that 
the United States Government has no interest, or should have no 


proper interest in seeing that that shortage of 176,000 is extinguished 
in some way or other, whether by grants as pron ien in my bill, and 


several other bills, or by 1 or 2 other metho 
tration’s bill? 

Mr. Batitantine. Yes, I would feel it was of no concern of Con- 
cress. May I explain the answer? 

Mr. Extrorr. Yes. 

Mr. Batiantine. I believe with that shortage, that figure, or any 
lesser shortage, or even perhaps higher, the resources of the States 
and the local communities are such that they could solve that problem 
themselves without intervention by Congress. 

Mr. Extiorr. If it were demonstrated that those resources in a 
particular State were not sufficient for the State to solve its part of 
that total shortage, what wotld be your answer ? 

Mr. Batzantrne. That is a difficult question to answer because you 
ire asking me to assume a premise that I have no ability to assume. 
But if that were true I would have to take another look and perhaps 
modify my position. If they did not have the resources, and that fact 
was not controversial, then I would have to reexamine my position. 

Mr. Exzrorr. You are speaking now for yourself, I assume, and 
not the chamber of commerce ? 

Mr. BatLantine. Yes. 

Mr. Extrorr. Does the national chamber of commerce represent all 
the local chambers of commerce all over the United States? 

Mr. Batiantrne. I would be afraid to say they represent all. They 
do represent some 2,700. 


s set up by the adminis- 
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Mr. Exxiorr. And the statement that you have filed here, that you 
read and testified about represents the opinion, as you have been able 
to gather it, of all the 2,000 chambers of commerce that you represent? 

Mr. Batiantine. Yes, insofar as the policy they have adopted is 
concerned or interpreted by this. May i acelaie that in this way: 
We feel that we are bound by the policy adopted by our members, 
That policy having been adopted, we then accept the opinion of the 
membership as binding us to that policy. 

Mr. Extrorr. I believe I am clear as to your position on schools, 
and this question that I am going to ask you now may be outside your 
field. You can answer it as you see fit, or as you feel you have the 
authority to answer it for the chamber of commerce. 

There is now pending before the Congress a large road-building 
program in which the Federal Government proposes to contribute 
to the building of roads—from county roads all the way to what we 
call the Interstate Federal System—Federal contributions ranging 
to 50 percent of the cost of those roads. 

Now, would it be your position, or is it the position of the chamber 
of commerce, that the Federal Government has no business in appro- 
priating money for the building of roads in the States? 

Mr. Batitantrne. While you have taken me from the subject on 
which I appear this morning I would be glad to answer your question 
insofar as I can. 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Battantine. The chamber has a policy on Federal contribu- 
tions to roads. It was reaffirmed at the May annual membership 
meeting the first of this month here in Washington. They stated 
that Federal participation in road-building programs should be 
limited to the present 60-40 matching basis. Beyond that I am not 
able, Mr. Congressman, to go very far. 

Mr. Extiorr. In other words, as I undestand it, the chamber of 
commerce has O. K.’d the policy of the Federal Government con- 
tributing 40 percent of the cost of the farm-to-market roads, but 
it is highly improper for it to contribute anything toward the build- 
ing of a badly needed school house. I am just trying to understand 
the policy. Is that a fair statement of the policy ? 

Mr. Batiantine. Both statements are true on the policy, yes. I 
do not know about the farm-to-market roads. I am speaking about 
the interstate system. 

Mr. Extiorr. The farm-to-market roads are a part of the Federal 
program of road building to which the Federal Government now 
contributes money to the States and counties for the building thereof. 
You say that Federal financing inevitably leads to Federal controls. 
Do you feel that the contribution of that 40 percent to the building 
of a farm-to-market road—and I think it is 50-50 in the case of 
farm-to-market roads—leads then to the Federal control of the farm- 
Car via, road, leading from, we will say, Hayden, Ala., to Warrior, 

a. ? 

Mr. Batuantrne. Yes, sir, I do. I think it manifests itself in a 
great many ways, one of which is the contour and profile of the 
road and its location, the type of construction involved, and so forth, 
and approval there is required before you can use Federal funds or, 
at least, that is true of the Federal projects with which I am 
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familiar in Kentucky. We must submit those things and get the 
approval of the Bureau of Roads if we get any money on any one 
of our plans, profiles, and so forth. That is the type of thing we 
feel might exist in an even more serious manner if the aid were 
given to schools. 

Mr. Extzorr. My recollection of the law with regard to the loca- 
tion of roads is that the surveys and the determination of the loca- 
tion of that road will all be made by the State highway department 
of the State involved, and that the only control or check whatso- 
ever that the Federal Government may have over that is an exami- 
nation of the engineering involved to see whether or not the location 
of the road is from an engineering standpoint sound. 

Mr. Batrantine. The Congressman is in a much better position 
to know about that than I, but our belief about it is not in accord. 
I think the location of the road, the acquisition of the rights-of-way 
and as to where it shall be located, I think all of those are involved 
in it. 

Mr. Battery. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Exurorr. Yes, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Batnry. It is evident that the position of the chamber of 
commerce is a materialistic one. They go along with the idea of 
the Federal Government contributing to a program that would 
mean increased profits for their individual members of the chamber, 
but they totally lose sight of the fact that this is a humanistic 
problem which is facing the committee today. 

Mr. Gwryn. Mr. Chairman, may I state a point of order? 

Mr. Bamey. I have not finished yet. 

Chairman Barpen. Let the gentleman state his point of order. 

Mr. Gwryn. It is improper for a member of this committee to 
characterize a witness’ testimony or his organization’s position as 
materialistic. 

Mr. Baitey. We have proved it in his acknowledgement that he 
is in favor of the road program. 

Chairman Barven. I am sure that there is not any member of 
this committee who would want to be discourteous to a witness or 
to stretch the rules in any manner in examining a witness, and I 
do not see any point of order involved. I think I understand what 
the gentleman means, but if, at any time, a statement becomes of- 
fensive to this witness, or to any other witness, I shall certainly 
intervene. 

Mr. BaLLantine. I am sure of that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpven. The gentleman is asking a question, as I under- 
stand it. Are you asking a question, or just making a statement ? 

M. Batiey. No; I am just making an observation, and there is proof 
in the testimony which has been given here this morning which bears 
out my position. 

Chairman Barpen. Following your observation, Mr. Bailey, I shall 
extend the privilege to the witness of making an observation if he 
cares to. 

Mr. Bar.anttne. No, sir; I do not care to, sir. 

Mr. Exziorr. I have just one more question, Mr. Ballantine, that 
I would like to ask you. What program does the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States have to help solve this school building 
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and schoolroom shortage that exists all over America? Is your state- 
ment, in effect, and I have not had an opportunity to read your 
statement, is it in effect that you are opposed to the Federal Goy- 
ernment rendering any help to, or giving any stimulation to the 
local hry that may not be able to solve this shortage? Is that the 
net of it? 


Mr. Batxiantine. No, sir. I hope that is not the implication of 
the statement, sir. 

We feel that the business people and the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, are as close to and as sympathetic 
with this need for educational facilities as it is possible for an or- 
ganization to be. 

The only thing that we are doing here today is discussing with 
you the wisdom of routes; whether it should be done from a con- 
gressional level, or whether it should be done from the local and 
State level. 

As part of that and as part of the policy that has been filed we 
have said it is the responsibility of business people to get behind pro- 
grams to provide adequate appropriations, adequate school facilities, 
and odegnete pay for teachers, and that you cannot divorce the in- 
terests of education from the interests of business. 


We have conducted across these United States, and I have attended 
some of them, from Gearhart, Oreg., to Skytop, Pa., seminars and 
meetings with the local people pointing out to them the need for fa- 
cilities in education, and some of those other problems which are 
involved. 

We have 1,800 committees on education at the local level. 

We have men on our educational committees who are in business, 


giving their time as trustees of colleges, and others who are members 
of their local school boards, serving without pay. 

All of those things we stand for, just as any right-thinking Ameri- 
can should stand for them. We cannot separate our self-interest from 
a good school system ; we feel that the one who knows best the number 
of schools needed in a community is the local school board. We feel 
that the adequacy of the school buildings is known best by the local 
people, and we think that the soundness of a school curriculum is best 
judged by the people whose children are subjected to it, and that both 
as a matter of principle and as a matter of tradition that responsi- 
bility has remained with the States and their political subdivisions. 

Mr. Extrorr. You are familiar with the fact that none of these 
States have anything to do with what the curriculum would be? 

Mr. Batianting. Yes, I am satisfied of that. I am not sure, speak- 
ing for the chamber again, that the trend may not ultimately result 
in some control over the schools, as you mentioned over the roads, or 
influence it, at least. 

Mr. Exxsorr. That is all. 

Mr. Gwinn. May I ask the gentleman a question? I wonder if the 
gentleman thinks it is proper here to compare Congress levying taxes 
and appropriating money for post roads and post offices and appro- 
priations for Federal aid to school buildings, since the Constitution 
itself, in section 8, specifically authorizes the Congress to raise taxes, 


“to establish post offices and post roads,” but contains nothing to 
indicate the power to build school buildings. 
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Mr. Extiorr. I would say Congress has the power to make appro- 
priations to aid in building schoolhouses under the general welfare 
clause as it would have to build roads under the clause in the Consti- 
tution which the gentleman has mentioned. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you. 

Mr. Exsiorr. We did that in regard to bills 815 and 874, and no 
constitutional question was raised. 

Mr. Gwinn. Under your interpretation, under the welfare clause, 
Congress would have the power to do anything if it could take the 
position that it was for the general welfare ? 

Mr. Ex.zorr. I do not know whether I would make the statement 
that broad or not, but certainly I think it is broad enough to build 
schoolhouses for American school children. That would be my inter- 
pretation of it. 

Chairman Barpen. Thank you very much, Mr. Ballantine. 

Mr. BauLantine. I am very grateful to you and the members of 
the committee for listening to us this morning, even though I have 
found some opposing views. I do not feel that we have been mis- 
treated by any means by any of the members. 

Chairman Barven. That is very kind, Mr. Ballantine. I am sure 
that every member of the committee is glad to have you here. 

Mr. Batiantine. Thank you very much, sir. 


STATEMENT OF SHAD POLIER, CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, NEW YORK, N. Y., AC- 
COMPANIED BY SANFORD H. BOLZ, WASHINGTON COUNSEL FOR 
THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


Chairman Barpen. I believe we have listed next the American Jew- 
ish Congress. I am sorry that you gentlemen were delayed, but these 
early morning meetings of the House have considerably disturbed 
the schedule of the committee. Will you give your name, please, sir, 
and the organization which you represent to the reporter. 

Mr. Porrer. My name is Shad Polier, and since all of us are not 
Southerners, perhaps I better begin by spelling my first name. It is 
spelled S-h-a-d, and it stands for the first half of Shadrach. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 1 am chairman of 
the national executive committee of the American Jewish Congress. 
I am a member of the New York Bar. 

Some of my antecedents will be referred to in some of the remarks 
which I shall make in a few moments, but I will come to that later. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to identify my organiza- 
tion. It is an organization of American Jews which was organized 
in 1917 by two. of the great leaders of American Jewry, my beloved 
father-in-law, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, and by the late Justice Louis 
Brandeis. 

From its formation, the American Jewish Congress has been deeply 
concerned with the preservation and extension of the American demo- 
cratic way of life and with the survival and enrichment of the Jewish 
cultural tradition. 

Our concern in the field of educational opportunities is long-stand- 
ing and well known. Since Mr. Ballantine expressed the philosophy 
of his organization here in answer to a question which was asked, I 
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would like to volunteer the philosophy of my own organization on 
this question. 

It is our philosophy that education, being the foundation upon 
which true democracy rests, that we could not fulfil our obligation 
to preserve and maintain democracy without expending our energies 
toward the extension of educational opportunities. We have, there- 
fore, been vigilant and active in the struggle to achieve for all equality 
of educational opportunities in accordance with the traditions of 
American democracy. We have opposed, Mr. Chairman, racial and 
religious discrimination and segregation in education, and have striven 
in the legislatures, courts, and before administrative bodies to elimi- 
nate such discrimination. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that my organization had the honor 
of submitting a brief as a friend of the court in the cases which were 
before the court and were decided just a year ago, involving the issue 
of racial segregation. : 

The problem, Mr. Chairman, is not a problem which is peculiar to 
the South from where you and I both come, and we were neighbors, 
as I will point out later, but it is a problem which must be attacked 
in all parts of the United States. 

My own organization, Mr. Chairman, has spent many years in help- 
ing to enact laws and in persuading some other people to help in the 
fight for the enactment of laws in the States of New York, New Jersey, 
and Massachusetts where they were needed, Mr. Chairman, in order 
to eliminate discrimination and quota systems against people on ac- 
count of their religion or their national origin. 

It is the view, Mr. Chairman, of the American Jewish Congress, 
that it is unthinkable that another session of Congress should end 
without the enactment of the legislation to provide substantial and 
generous aid for the construction of public schools throughout the 
country. To fail todoso is to compound a national failure verging on 
disaster. Time for vacillation and obfuscation is running out. As 
President Eisenhower said in his special message to the Congress on 
February 8: 


The present shortage requires immediate and effective action that will pro- 
duce results. 


We might go back many generations to get some words of wisdom 
from another ereat President of the United States, Thomas Jefferson, 
who reminded us that: 


If a Nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of civilization, it expects 
what never was and never will be. 

Mr. Chairman, naturally I was very much interested in the state- 
ment presented by the chamber of commerce. I thought I would 
divide my presentation here this morning into two parts: 

I would like, instead, to file my statement for the record, and skip 
over parts of it because I know you are pressed for time. 

Chairman Barven. The gentleman may file his full statement with 
the reporter for the record. 

Mr. Porrer. Thank you very much. 

(Thestatement submitted by Mr. Polier is as follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS BY SHAD POLIER 


The American Jewish Congress is an organization of American Jews deeply 
concerned with the preservation and extension of the American democratic way 
of life and with the survival and enrichment of the Jewish cultural tradition. 

Our concern in the field of educational opportunities is long standing and well 
known. Education being the foundation upon which true democracy rests, we 
could not fulfill our obligation to preserve and maintain democracy without ex- 
pending our energies toward the extension of educational opportunities. We 
have therefore been vigilant and active in the struggle to achieve for all equality 
of educational opportunity in accordance with the traditions of American democ- 
racy. We have opposed racial and religious discrimination and segregation in 
education and have striven in the legislatures, courts, and before administrative 
bodies to eliminate such discrimination. 

In the view of the American Jewish Congress, it is unthinkable that another 
session of Congress should end without the enactment of the legislation to provide 
substantial and generous aid for the construction of public schools throughout 
the country. To fail to do so is to compound a national failure verging on 
disaster. Time for vacillation and obfuscation is running out. As President 
Eisenhower said in his special message to the Congress on February 8, “the 
present shortage requires immediate and effective action that will produce 
results.” 

THE FACTS 


No one can dispute the fact that the Nation’s public schools are in serious 
trouble. Recent surveys show that in 1950 there were more than 25 million 
children enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools. By 1954 the 
number had climbed to nearly 30 million. And it is predicted that by 1960 
publie school enrollments will reach 37 million. This unprecedented growth has 
resulted in a deficiency of nearly 400,000 classrooms and, if the present trend 
continues, the deficiency will amount to 600,000 classrooms by 1960. Apart from 
facilities required to accommodate the existing school-age population and new 
entrants, it is a tragic fact that more than 2 million children are presently attend- 
ing school in double or triple session in make-shift or obsolescent quarters. It 
has been estimated that almost one-half of all public school buildings in the 
United States are more than 30 years old and nearly a quarter are more than 50 
years old. Approximately 34 percent of the Nation’s public school population is 
housed in schools that are below the minimum standard of safety or are only 
possibly safe. Classes of 40 or even 50 children are commonplace. 


THE PRICE WE PAY 


The public schools are, of course, more than bricks and stones. The price we 
pay for the neglect and wastage of our most precious asset, the youth of America, 
cannot be measured by the cold statistics stated above. A modern school is a 
community school. It is a community institution in the service of the young and 
the old alike. It is the institution through which the community expresses its 
aspirations, morale, and best instincts. But how are these things possible when 
inadequate schools dwarf and cheat the lives of the young? How much do we pay 
in prejudice, in delinquency and crime? How do we weigh the loss in capacity 
to exercise good judgment in voting, to serve on juries with intelligence, to per- 
form the necessary duties of good citizenship? As the Supreme Court of the 
United States recently affirmed : 

“It [education] is required in the performance of our most basic public respon- 
sibilities, even service in the Armed Forces. It is the very foundation of good 
citizenship. Today it is the principal instrument in awakening the child to 
cultural values, in preparing him for later professional training, and in helping 
him to adjust normally to his environment” (Brown v. Topeka, 347 U. 8. 483, 
493 (1954) ). 

Furthermore, it should not be overlooked that the public schools are one of 
the most valuable community resources in meeting the challenge of juvenile 
delinquency. The public schools do not, when adequately equipped and staffed, 
create or perpetuate delinquency. But insofar as delinquency is produced by 
a failure to provide for the legitimate needs of children, then inadequate schools, 
program retrenchment and poor instruction are among the factors that tend to 
perpetuate rather than eliminate delinquency. A community that is justifiably 
proud of its public schools is a community wherein much delinquency is pre- 
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vented or is otherwise reduced by bringing the community’s public resources to 
bear on the problem. 

The problems of our time demand the utmost in intelligence and mature powers 
of judgment. And yet, in World War II at least 12 percent of the men rejected 
for military service were found unfit because of functional illiteracy. During 
the Korean war and specifically between July 1950 and June 1951, about 16 
percent of the men who sought to enlist were rejected for failure to meet mini- 
mum educational requirements. 

The struggle in the world has many aspects not least of which is the struggle 
for the minds of men. We need men and women mentally as well as physically 
fit to serve in our Armed Forces. But we also need teachers, philosophers, tech- 
nicians, scientists and, above all, an alert and informed citizenry; a citizenry 
educated in the meaning and values of democracy; conscious of the basic unity 
underlying American diversity; quick to sense and reject the false appeals of 
totalitarian dogma. Jefferson’s words were never truer: “If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free, in a state of civilization, it expects what never was and 
never will be.” 


THE STATES CANNOT DO IT ALONE 


The incontrovertible fact is that the States cannot carry the financial bur- 
dens of providing adequate school facilities without substantial Federal as- 
sistance. The Office of Education survey estimated the cost of supplying the 
classroom deficiency, as of September 1952, at $10.6 billion, of which local 
resources could provide only $5.9 billion, leaving a nationwide deficit of $4.7 
billion. In nearly all States there have been substantial increases in State aid 
to education but no State has debt and tax resources adequate to its task with- 
out Federal help. A recent National Education Association survey reveals that 
at least 13 States cannot finance even 50 percent of their school building needs 
and 4 can finance as little as from 2 to 12 percent. It is precisely some of these 
States that are making the heaviest sacrifice in terms of ability to pay. 


RACIAL SEGREGATION 


It is our considered opinion that, in contributing to the construction of public 
schools, the Federal Government must insure that any schools so constructed 
are not operated in defiance of established constitutional principles. Accord- 
ingly, we believe that any bill favorably reported by this committee should 
provide that school facilities built, enlarged, rehabilitated or repaired by funds 
made available under the bill must be open to students without discrimination 
or segregation based on race, religion, or national origin, in accordance with the 
legal principles established by the Supreme Court. 

Perhaps it would be easier for this committee and the United States Congress 
simply to ignore this problem. But the issue has been squarely put before Con- 
gress in a manner that precludes evasion. The Supreme Court has unequivocally 
condemned racial segregation in public schools and has invalidated the State 
laws requiring such segregation. In the face of that decision, a number of 
Southern State officials have announced that they nevertheless plan to continue 
segregation. If Congress now grants funds for school construction without a 
provision such as we suggest, it would do so with the full understanding that 
some of the money would go into segregated schools. This could be construed 
as a repudiation of the Supreme Court’s decision. It would, in effect, sanction 
lawlessness. 

Imposition of such a requirement would not in any way support the arguments 
that Federal aid inevitably leads to Federal control. That specious argument 
ignores the good sense of the American people and the judgment of the members 
of this body, who are ever zealous in defense of the interests and sovereignity of 
their States. The requirement we urge is one that is specifically within the 
powers and responsibilities imposed on Congress by the United States Consti- 
tution. Fulfillment of that responsibility would provide no precedent for 
Federal interference with the States’ operation of their schools. 

Congressional power to act on this matter stems from the fact that the 
Supreme Court’s condemnation of segregation in public schools was an appli- 
cation of the guarantee of “equal protection of the laws” contained in the first 
section of the 14th amendment to the Constitution. Section 5 of that same 
amendment provides: “The Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate 
legislation the provisions of this article.” Plainly, it is appropriate for Congress 
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to insure that any program initiated by the Federal Government is carried out 
in a manner that is consistent with the supreme law of the land. 

We are told by some that insistence on an antisegregation provision jeopardizes 
the bill, indeed that the bill will be defeated if such a provision is added. We 
believe a formulation can be worked out that would avoid this unhappy result. 
If we are wrong in this and if the bill is defeated this year for any reason, the 
defeat will be temporary. The people of the South, white and Negro, will not 
long accept denial of this greatly needed assistance in order to continue a course 
of action that the Supreme Court has condemned in a decision that the country 
as a whole has welcomed and acclaimed. Moreover, the need for Federal aid, 
in the North and West as well as in the South, must ultimately accumulate 
sufficient pressure to force a solution of this problem consistent with consti- 
tutional requirements. Meanwhile, those denied the assistance this bill would 
provide should place the blame for that denial where it belongs, on those who 
vote against the bill whether because they are generally opposed to Federal aid 
for publie schools or because they subordinate all other values to the demands of 
white supremacy. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


The Constitution of the United States endows the Congress with the power and 
obligation to “provide for * * * the general welfare of the United States.” 
This power has been used to aid in the development of education in the Northwest 
Territory, to encourage the establishment of land-grant colleges, to provide a 
system of Federal old-age benefits, to enable the States to make more adequate 
provision for aged and blind persons and dependent and crippled children and 
to assist the States in the construction of highways and hospitals. The com- 
pelling need today is to extend a helping hand to the States for the construction 
of schools, in Jefferson’s memorable phase, for “the diffusion of light and 
education as the resource most to be relied on for ameliorating the condition, 
promoting the virtue, and advancing the happiness of man.” 

(Dr. Don J. Hager, Dr. Samuel Hendel, Joseph B. Robison, consultants.) 


Mr. Porter. I had intended in this part of my statement to develop 
the facts briefly as to the need for aid to the school construction pro- 
gram of the country. 


I cannot refrain from just saying one word on the subject which 


the gentleman from Alabama 
school units. 

Whether 300,000 units are involved or 176,000, all of these figures 
must deal with the question as to when they were built, whether they 
were built on the basis on which they were built 50 years ago as 1- 
room schools or more recently as larger and more modern schools. It 
is estimated that almost half of all the public-school buildings in 
the United States are more than 30 years old and nearly a quarter of 
them are more than 50 years old. About 34 percent of the Nation’s 
public-school population is housed in schools that are below the mini- 
mum standard of safety or are only possibly safe. If American in- 
dustry regarded obsolescence as unimportant as some States seem to 
regard the obsolescence of school facilities this country would be in 
an awful fix. I do not see how people can talk about school units 
without regard to the adequacy of the units. 

I am amazed at the small mindedness and the lack of vision of peo- 
ple who do not realize that the schoolroom is our most important 
resource for developing informed and alert citizens, that is equally 
important with the introduction of steel mills, automation, or what 
have you. 

This country will be in a very sorry predicament if we apply this 
double standard to human needs and to material needs. 

I want also to have indicated in some way the price that we pay 
for the inadequacy of our present school system. 


verted to when he was referring to 
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I would like, in that connection, to read just one short paragraph 
from my statement, to put this into the larger context. I shall not 
talk of the tragedy to every child who is not given the opportunity 
to realize his talents and to make his contribution to society, to his 
community, and to his family because he has not been given a full 
educational opportunity. 

I would like however, to put it into the larger context in this trou- 
bled world and to say this that the struggle in the world today has 
many aspects not the least of which is the struggle for the minds of 
men. We need men and women mentally as well as physically fit 
to serve in our Armed Forces. But we also need teachane philoso- 
phers, technicians, scientists and, above all, an alert and informed 
citizenry ; a citizenry educated in the meaning and values of democ- 
racy; conscious of the basic unity underlying diversity; quick to 
sense and reject the false appeals of totalitarian dogma. 

The States of the United States with the best heart and the best 
will in the world cannot provide without Federal assistance the 
schools that are needed. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does the gentleman have any facts to support that 
aaa other than his own facilities and the testimony we have 

ad ? 

Mr. Poxrmr. I think if you were in the State of South Carolina, 
where I spent the first 20 years of my life, and you examined the bud- 
get that they receive there for their school system, and they have 
dene an enormously good job in the last 10 years, and you just did 
not sit in the Columbia, 8. C. office of the commissioner of education, 
but traveled throughout the State and saw the number of kids there 
going to inadequate schoolhouses, despite their school consolidation 
program, and their bus transportation program, and you went over 
the State and saw the gap between what those bright youngsters can 
use, and what the State of South Carolina, with its per capita wealth 
and income, could produce you would see the answer right there, 
and you would see it in most of the States of the South. You see, 
we are, in effect, because of the difference in the natural resources of 
the different States of this country, having two classes of citizens 
insofar as educational opportunities are concerned. Now, we do not 
have walls around our States. If we raise a person in South Caro- 
lina without having educational opportunities he may end up in 
Alabama and become a liability there. It is all one country, and 
there has to be a certain minimum standard of opportunity for all 
the children. 

Mr. Gwinn. I just asked a simple question. Have you any authori- 
tative statistics that you can give us other than we have on that sub- 
ject of shortage? 

Mr. Porarr. I would say if you will turn to page 4 of my statement, 
and whether they are authoritative or not, that is a matter of opinion, 
but I refer you to the sentence beginning at the bottom of page 4: 

A recent National Education Association survey reveals that at least 15 
States cannot finance even 50 percent of their school building needs and 4 can 
finance as little as from 2 to 12 percent. 

Whether or not the National Education Association is authoritative, 
I do not know. I do not know whether it is authoritative enough 
for you, sir. 
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Mr. Gwinn. What is the document you refer to; will you give us 
that? 

Mr. Poxter. I do not have with me the identification among m 
papers here, but I would be very glad to write a letter to the cler 
giving you the full title of the document, or even supplying the docu- 
ment itself. . 

Mr. Gwinn. I wish you would. I would like to have any authority 
you have for that statement. 

” Mr. Poxar. I shall be very glad to supply it. 

(The information referred to will be available for reference when 
furnished.) 

Mr. Poxzer. I have violated my own limitation upon myself as to 
time, but I would like to turn now to the one topic that I should like to 
speak about a little more fully. 1 know that it is a troublesome one, 
and one which is, I think, of very great importance, and I refer, Mr. 
Chairman, to the problem of racial segregation. 

It is the considered opinion of the Nesmriden Jewish Congress that, 
in contributing to the construction of public schools, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must insure that any schools so constructed are not operated 
in defiance of established constitutional principles. Accordingly, we 
believe that any bill favorably reported by this committee should pro- 
vide that school facilities built, enlarged, rehabilitated, or repaired by 
funds made available under the bill must be open to students without 
discrimination or segregation based on race, religion, or national 
origin, in accordance with the legal principles established by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Perhaps it would be easier for this committee and the United States 
Congress simply to ignore this problem. But the issue has been 
squarely put before Congress in a manner that precludes evasion. 
The Supreme Court has unequivocally condemned racial segregation 
in public schools and has invalidated the State laws requiring such 
segregation. 

In the face of that decision, in a number of Southern States, in- 
cluding my own, officials have announced that they nevertheless plan 
to continue segregation. If Congress now grants funds for school 
construction without a provision such as we suggest, it would do so 
with the full understanding that some of the money would go into 
segregated schools. This could be construed I would say, as a repudia- 
tion of the Supreme Court’s decision. It would, in effect, sanction 
lawlessness. 

Imposition of such a requirement would not in any way support the 
arguments that Federal aid inevitably leads to Federal control. That 
specious argument, I might say, by the way, ignores the good sense 
of the American people and the judgment of the members of this body, 
who are ever zealous in defense of the interests and sovereignty of 
their States, 

The imposition of this requirement we urge is one that is specifically 
within the powers and responsibilities imposed on Congress by the 
United States Constitution. Fulfillment of that responsibility would 
provide no. precedent for Federal interference with the States’ 
operation of Sidr schools. 

Congressional power to act on this matter on this point stems from 
the fact that the Supreme. Court’s condemnation of segregation in 
publie schools was an application of the guarantee of “equal protection 
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of the laws” contained in the first section of the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution. Section five of that same amendment provides: 

The Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate legislation the pro- 
visions of this article. 

Plainly, it is appropriate for Congress to insure that any program 
initiated by the Federal Government is carried out in a manner that 
is consistent with the supreme law of the land. 

We are told by some that insistence on an antisegregation provi- 
sion jeopardizes the bill, indeed that the bill will be defeated if such 
a provision is added. We believe a formulation can be worked out 
that would avoid this unhappy result. If we are wrong in this and 
if the bill is defeated this year for any reason, the defeat will be tem- 

orary. The people of the South, white and Negro, Mr. Chairman, 

believe will not long accept denial of this greatly needed assistance 
in order to continue a course of action that the Supreme Court has 
condemned in a decision that the country as a whole has welcomed 
and acclaimed. Moreover, the need for Federal aid, in the North and 
West as well as in the South, must ultimately accumulate sufficient 
pressure to force a solution of this problem consistent with consti- 
tutional requirements. 

I would like to add that I was asked, as I was waiting here, what 
difference would there be if you passed a bill without this provision 
in it, as compared with a bill with this provision, what woke be the 
practical difference? It would be this, if this Congress were to pro- 
vide that no money appropriated for school buildings should go into 
a school building which was operated on a segregated basis, then the 
use of that dollar could be controlled, and that school could not be 
operated, and the Federal Government would enjoin its operation for 
a moment on a segregated basis. If Congress does not provide such 
a provision in the bill then this money will go into the general hop- 
per, and the enforcement will wait upon the long-drawn out process 
of the implementation of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In short, Mr. Chairman, the question is whether you 
can spend money for the public welfare in such as way as to subsi- 
dize the continuance of an unconstitutional provision. 

Meanwhile, those denied the assistance this bill would provide 
should place the blame for that denial where it belongs, on those 
who vote against the bill whether because they are generally opposed 
to Federal aid for public schools or because they subordinate all other 
values to the demands of white supremacy. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that the Constitution of the 
United States endows the Congress with the power and obligations 
to “provide for * * * the general welfare of the United States.” 

This power has been used to aid in the development of education in 
the Northwest Territory, to encourage the establishment of land-grant 
colleges, to provide a system of Federal old-age benefits, to enable the 
States to make more adequate provision for aged and blind persons 
and dependent and crippled children and to assit the States in the 
construction of highways and hospitals. 

I was surprised at Mr. Gwinn raising the question on what was the 
analogy between the o— for roads and the grant for schools. 

Having gone to the University of South Carolina, I still know why 
there are State agricultural schools over the South and throughout 
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the country. All of this has been made possible by the Congress in 
previous years. I believe that was in the Morrill bill, and our whole 
land-grant system is based upon the grant of Federal funds. 

In those days, in 1890, it became clear to the Congress of the United 
States that the development of agriculture required Federal aid for 
certain kinds of colleges. What did the Federal Government do? 
It responded to the needs of the times and it provided the money. 

The world has changed since then, and now we realize that general 
education presents just as much of a social crisis as was the crisis in 
agriculture back in those days. 

You will recall, I am sure, that in the segregation case itself the 
Chief Justice, speaking for the unanimous Court, pointed out in 
dealing with the problem of segregation, pointed out that back in 
1860 when they adopted the 14th amendment that the world had 
changed, and the Constitution had to meet this new situation. 

The Chief Justice pointed out that “it,” that is, education— 
is required in the performance of our most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the Armed Forces. It is the very foundation of good citizenship. 
Today it is the principal instrument in awakening the child to cultural values, 
in preparing him for later professional training, and in helping him to adjust 
normally to his environment. 

Those wise words were apt, eloquent, and descriptive of the actual 
importance today of education, not only for the sake of the child, but 
for the sake of the Nation, and in that very same historic decision it 
was made clear that under the Constitution of the United States 
those goals cannot be achieved, those things cannot be met with a 
system of segregated schools that will leave a large part of our popu- 
lation immediately deprived, and our entire society loser thereby. 

I say to you gentlemen that when a bill is enacted to provide the 
funds that are needed to assure to the children of this country adequate 
educational opportunities, so far as the Federal Government is pro- 
viding money, that Congress must, in the execution of its congressional 
responsibility under the 14th amendment, see to it that that money is 
spent only in schools which meet constitutional requirements. 

In conclusion I should like to quote the words of Jefferson, which 
even in his day showed his recognition of the importance of adequate 
education. - He said: 

The diffusion of light and education as the resource most to be relied on for 
PP the condition, promoting the virtue, and advancing the happiness 
or man, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Thank you, Mr. Polier. 

Are there any questions by om members of the committee? Do you 
have any questions, Mr. Bailey 

Mr. Battey. I believe not, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercaur. No; I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Roosevelt ? 

Mr. Roosgvetr. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barven. Thank you very much, Mr. Polier. 

Mr. Potrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. y believe the National Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Colored People is next. Is their representative present ? 
Mr. Mrroweti. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Barpen. Will you identify yourself for the record, 
please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR OF THE WASH- 
INGTON BUREAU OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Mrreneti. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
am Clarence Mitchell, director of the Washington Bureau of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

I would like to have the committee’s permission to file my state- 
ment and also a memorandum, which I believe is here from Mr. Thur- 
good Marshall for the record. I would like to summarize my 
statement. 

Chairman Barpen. Very well, sir. Will you give those statements 
to the clerk for the record, and they will be included in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Mrrcewety. Thank you. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR OF THE WASHINGTON BUREAU OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Clarence Mitchell, 
director of the Washington Bureau of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Our organization has repeatedly favored aid to the 
public schools of the Nation. However, we have consistently urged that such 
aid be granted only if the States receiving assistance agree to operate the schools 
on a nonsegregated basis. 

Now that the Supreme Court has declared that segregation in public schools 
is illegal, the Congress has a clear duty to require that any State receiving 
assistance must conform to the requirements of the Supreme Court’s decisions 
handed down on May 17, 1954. These decisions state that racial segregation 
in public schools is unconstitutional. 

As a means of defying the Supreme Court decision, several States have en- 
acted legislation authorizing the abolition of their public school systems. This 
is to be accomplished by turning State constructed schools over to private inter- 
ests. The State of Georgia is adopting legislation which deny funds to any 
school that admits children of both races, thereby making it a penalty to obey 
the decision of the highest court in the land. 

It would be unconscionable if money appropriated under this bill and raised 
by Federal taxation were to go for the construction of schools that would be 
turned over to private groups for the sole purpose of getting around the 
Supreme Court’s decision. 

We propose the following amendment, that under section 5 of the bill dealing 
with State plans, there be inserted: 

(Each State plan shall) “certify that school facilities of the State are open to 
all children without regard to race in conformity with the requirements of the 
United States Supreme Court decisions.” 

We strongly urge that this language be included to avoid misunderstanding and 
costly litigation in the future. 

This amendment is needed in all the bills before the committee, including 
H. R. 3770, H. R. 3812, and H. R. 3824, which contain the administration’s 
proposals. These administration bills Jack a clear statement of the oft repeated 
and sometimes implemented policy stated by President Eisenhower that Federal 
funds must not be used to support discrimination based on race. Instead, there 
is a very serious possibility that these bills in their present form would open 
wo emg for numerou attempts to continue racial segregation in the public 
schools. 

The New York Times of August 5, 1954, carried this version of what the 
President said at his press conference on the previous day: 
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“He had tried as hard as he knew how to have accepted this idea, that where 
Federal funds and Federal authority were involved, that there should be no 
discrimination based on any reason that was not recognized by our Constitution. 
He would continue to do that.” 

The amendment we propose will aid the President in implementing this policy. 

In testimony before the Senate Labor Committee, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and her aides testified that they did not believe a State 
agency could qualify for Federal assistance if the State created private schools 
as a means of circumventing the Supreme Court decision. Doubt on this point 
could be eliminated if the amendment we suggest is a part of whatever bill is 
finally passed. 

Another serious loophole, is found in section 209-b of H. R. 3770 (the adminis- 
tration’s bill). This section provides that school facilities built under plans of 
State agencies shall be “consistent with any applicable State redistricting plans 
or policies, and that construction thereof will be in accord with applicable State 
construction laws and standards.” 

It would be a simple matter for a State to set up “redistricting plans or policies” 
which would continue separation of public school children on the basis of race. 
Correction of this injustice by court action would be a long and expensive task. 
Here again, the addition of our amendment would make court action unnecessary. 

Title ILI of H. R. 3770 enables local educational agencies to receive direct 
allotments for public schools if there is a satisfactory State plan for handling 
such funds, We call the committee’s attention to section 303-b under this title 
which provides the following: 

“(The U, 8. Commissioner of Education shall approve a State plan for purposes 
of this title if such plan) sets forth standards and procedures, conforming to 
regulations of the Commissioner * * *” 

Of course, it could be argued that the present Commissioner of Education, 
following President Hisenhower’s policies, would undoubtedly establish a regula- 
tion that would forbid racial segregation in schools built under this title. 
Unfortunately, it could be argued just as strongly that, because Congress omitted 
specific instructions on this point, the Commissioner would not be empowered to 
require that schools receiving this type of aid must be nonsegregated. This 
is no mere academic speculation. Already, there is gross discrimination in the 
expenditure of Federal funds for hospital construction and the HEW, which 
administers these funds, says it is powerless to do anything about such discrimina- 
tion. There is little doubt that school funds would be handled in a similar 
manner, 

Several prominent supporters of Federal aid to education have expressed the 
opinion that the addition of an amendment such as that proposed by the NAACP 
would kill the whole Federal-aid program. In addition, I have received a 
telephone call from a prominent citizen threatening me with demolition, what- 
ever that may mean, if our organization persists in urging adoption of a non- 
segregation amendment. Under the circumstances, I believe that the record 
should show just who it is. that will kill this bill if language such as that 
proposed by the NAACP is inserted. The record should show who would deprive 
American children of adequate, safe, and sanitary schoolhouses just because 
the Federal Government would ask the States to obey the law of the land as a 
condition of getting funds to build more schoolhouses. 

I do not pretend to know who these bill killers are that so many refer to but so 
few identify. I assume that they are supposed to be Members of Congress who 
come from States where segregation in public schools is now the practice. 

If that is so, we should take a look at what part of the Federal revenue these 
States pay. In order that there may be no dispute about these figures, I used 
those compiled by a Member of the Senate, the senior Senator from Arizona. 
His figures show that the 10 Southern States, which presumably would deal the 
fatal blow to a bill with a nonsegregation provision, all combined do not pay 
as much into the Federal Treasury as the State of New York alone. These 
10 States pay about 9 percent of the Federal revenue and New York pays about 
18 per cent. 

Representatives from New York (which, as I have said, pays about 18 percent 
of the Federal revenue), New Jersey (which pays nearly 8 percent), Ohio 
(which pays about 7 percent), Illinois (which pays almost 9 percent), and 
Pennsylvania (which pays 9 percent) all serve on this committee. California, 
also represented on this committee, for which I do not have figures, is propor- 
tionately high among taxpaying States. Much of the money in the possession 
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of residents of the States that I have mentioned is made in other parts of the 
country. 

But even if this were not the case, it would still be proper to use the tax 
funds from the wealthier States to support the schools of less-favored areas, 
However, it is going a step too far when the States that have the greatest need 
for help for their schools insist that they will destroy school aid for children 
everywhere in the United States if the money granted by the Federal Govern. 
ment must be spent in a manner that is required by the United States 
Constitution. 

It is impossible to see how the Representatives on this committee, who come 
from States where schools are not segregated, could vote for a bill that would use 
some of the tax money collected in their States to support racial segregation 
elsewhere. 

The time has come to see whether those who threaten to kill this bill, if it 
contains a nonsegregation requirement, really speak for the majority of the people 
of their States. 

In 1954, Arlington County, Va., was willing to operate nonsegregated schools 
on United States military posts, but was forbidden to do so by officials of the 
State of Virginia. County officials in Maryland had actually signed an agree- 
ment to operate a nonsegregated school for the Navy Department at Bainbridge, 
Md., starting in September 1954, but later repudiated that agreement under 
State pressure. In Texas, there are local officials who are willing to operate 
nonsegregated schools for the United States Air Force in spite of State pressure. 
I have personally talked with many school officials of the South who have 
denounced and who strongly oppose the plans of Georgia, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, which would abolish public schools in order to avoid 
integration. Many of these people do not dare to speak out of fear of reprisal. 
If the Federal Government gave them some encouragement by withholding funds 
from those who would destroy the public school system rather than obey the 
law, much of the false opposition to integration would melt like a snowflake on 
a hot stove. 

I am aware of so-called legal objections to the passage of this amendment. 
The National Educational Association has widely circulated a memorandum in 
opposition to the amendment. Thurgood Marshall, special counsel for the 
NAACP, has prepared a memorandum which answers these objections of the 
NEA. I ask that a copy of Mr. Marshall’s memorandum be made a part of 
the record of this committee. 

In closing, I would like to remind the committee that the Methodist Church 
leaders have spoken out against segregation in firm tones by saying it is a sin. 
The great Presbyterian Church has again and again called for compliance with 
the Supreme Court May 17 decision. The Catholic Church has actually started 
successful integration in schools located in the same States that profess to be 
most strongly opposed to ending segregation. We believe that there are more 
people in the South who agree with the stand of the church than there are 
people who want to see Federal aid killed if it requires conformity with the 
law of the land. 

Congress must face this issue. It will settle nothing to omit protective 
language with the hope that those hurt by the omission will have a remedy in 
the courts and the executive branch. This is the time for Congress to accept 
its responsibility and write the necessary safeguards into law. We hope that 
this committee will accept that responsibility. 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Washington Bureau, NAACP 
From: Thurgood Marshall, special counsel, NAACP 
Subject: Proposed amendment to pending grant-in-aid legislation for school 
construction forbidding payment to segregating States and NEA objections 
thereto 
THE NEA OBJECTIONS 


1. The first objection of the NEA appears to be that no such language appears 
in other Federal legislation authorizing grants for colleges of agriculture, me- 
chanic arts, vocational education, school] lunches, schools in federally affected 
areas, hospitals or airports, although some States practice segregation in them. 
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But none of this other legislation was passed in the face of a Supreme Court 
decision outlawing segregation in these institutions. Although we have always 
maintained that segregation is un-Constitutional, our position prior to May 17 
had not been unequivocally declared as the law of the land. At any rate, the 
omission of vital protection in the past is no reason for continuing the omission. 

Moreover, the Supreme Court’s decision in the segregation cases does not rest 
on a mere technical interpretation of the Constitution. It recognizes vital 
psychological facts which are of the utmost importance to the education of 
children, If it is the purpose of this bill to foster education, the Supreme 
Court’t decision should be a guide which the bill cannot ignore: 

“Segregation of white and colored children in public schools has a detrimental 
effect upon the colored children. The impact is greater when it has the sanction 
of the law; for the policy of separating the races is usually interpreted as 
denoting the inferiority of the Negro group. A sense of inferiority affects the 
motivation of a child to learn. Segregation with the sanction of law, therefore, 
has a tendency to retard the educational and mental development of Negro 
children and to deprive them of some of the benefits they would receive in a 
racially integrated school system. 

“We conclude that in the field of public education the doctrine of ‘separate 
but equal’ has no place. Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal. 
Therefore, we hold that the plaintiffs and others similarly situated for whom the 
actions have been brought are, by reason of the segregation complained of, de- 
prived of the equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment,” 

2. The second objection appears to have two principal parts : 

(a) The Court has not handed down its decrees and it would be inadvisable 
to legislate on a pending judicial issue. 

But the legislation concerns grants-in-aid, not methods of enforcing decrees 
in the segregation cases. Whether Federal funds are granted or withheld, the 
opinion of the Supreme Court is the law of the land. None of the questions 
which remain unresolved before the Court could in any way be affected by the 
proposed amendment. 

Even if a possibility of conflict existed, an amendment can be drafted to take 
into account any scheme of desegregation—if the Court specifies one—which the 
Court may require. 

(b) The next point is that such legislation would be inconsistent with the 
position taken by the Attorney General in his amicus curiae brief before the 
Court. 

As stated above there can be no inconsistency between a grant-in-aid bill and 
the forthcoming judicial decrees, although with all respect to the Attorney. 
General, whatever his position, it does not have the effect of law. Thus to 
claim a possibility of conflict here would be even farther from reality. 

The amendment would not tell any State how to desegregate or when. It 
merely provides that if a State’s school system operates in violation of the 
United States Constitution it forfeits the right to Federal aid. If a school 
district is sued, whether it receives Federal aid or not, it will be ordered to 
desegregate in accordance with the law as declared by the Supreme Court. There 
is no opportunity for conflict. 

3. (a) A third principal objection is the allegation that the United States 
Commissioner of Education will become an agent of the Supreme Court. It is 
argued that “this runs contrary to the usual method of enforcement of judicial 
decrees. 

It must be reiterated, judicial decrees will continue to be enforced in the 
normal manner. The amendment will compel no one to desegregate; although, 
to be candid, it will provide an additional incentive to do so. If a district 
chooses to segregate, it may do so until forced to cease doing so by competent 
judicial authority. The amendment merely says that if a State’s school system 
desires to violate the clear and compelling requirements of the United States 
Constitution it may not enjoy the use of United States funds. 

(b) The NEA objection—of a policy nature—is that even a State which is in 
the process of voluntarily desegregating will be denied such funds. 

This could be met by a provision to permit the payment of funds to such 
a State upon (1) the filing of its desegregation plan, and (2) evidence that the 
plan is actually in operation, provided further that the plan will be executed 
within time limits set by the final decrees of the United States Supreme Court. 
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AFFIRMATIVE ARGUMENTS 


4. The proposed amendment will prevent the expenditure of Federal funds 
in segregated school systems. Such systems are clearly economically inefficient 
and waste taxpayers’ money. They are educationally harmful and should not 
be bolstered economically. The more money that is invested in segregated sys- 
tems the greater is the economic vested interest in them, and the greater the 
dislocation when they must be desegregated. For when schools are built with 
the needs of the entire community in mind instead of with a view to separation 
of the races, entirely different location of buildings and provision of facilities 
may result. 

5. The proposed amendment will not interfere with the judiciary. If any- 
thing, it will supplement judicial action toward a common goal. Courts will 
enforee their decrees in the traditional manner. Violators of the Constitution 
would merely be deprived of Federal funds. 

6. The proposed amendment merely provides that the taxes paid by all shall 
be used for all in a constitutional manner. It makes compliance with the Con- 
stitution financially attractive and deprives violators of certain benefits. This 
is wise policy. 

7. In addition, the proposed amendment is entirely consonant with the scheme 
of the bill. 

(a) The bill looks to “formulating sound long-range school construction pro- 
grams” 5 (a) (3). No segregated program can be a “sound long-range” one. 

(b) The bill already provides for supervising “proper disbursement and 
accounting for Federal funds” 5 (a) (6), s0 no additional enforcement machinery 
need be set up. 

(c) According to the bill, States must establish “standards for locating, 
planning, and constructing school facilities” 5 (a) (7). Such plans would be 
meaningless if they did not take into account the inevitability of desegregation. 

(d) Indeed, the bill contemplates the imposition of a standard quite irrelevant 
to education. Section 5 (a) (10) provides that “all laborers and mechanics 
employed by contractors or subcontractors on construction work performed on 
school facilities shall be paid wages * * * in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended.” We heartily approve of this protection of the living stand- 
ards of the men who will build the new schools financed by Federal funds. 
Moreover, we cannot follow the logic of those who insist that the legislation 
should require compliance with the Davis-Bacon Act but not the Constitution 
of the United States. 


Mr. MrrcHety. In summarizing my statement, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say that I would like to thank the American Jewish Congress, 
the members of this committee, and all other organizations or persons 
in the country who took the position that we are about to advocate 
now, namely, that this bill, or whatever bill is reported out of this 
committee, should carry with it the provision that the funds made 
available will not be given to schools that segregate children on the 
basis of race. 

I am mindful of the fact that this came up in committee at an early 
point in your discussions, and I believe that the observation of the 
chairman was that by bringing this up “you can raise more snakes than 
you ean kill.” 

I wish that it would be possible to say that we thought the Congress 
would look at this.matter wholly objectively. We know that is not 
the case, but we also believe that. the Congress must face up to its 
responsibilities in this matter. Otherwise, the Government of the 
United States would appear to be kind of a two-headed monster, with 
the Supreme Court of the United States speaking one way and the 
Congress of the United States voting another wy: 

CHAtRMAN BarpeNn. Since youhave attempted to quote me I believe 
I would suggest that you attempt to get it correct. I did not say raise 
more snakes. I said dig up more snakes than you can kill. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Thank you for the correction, Mr. Chairman. 
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I had the snakes in mind more than the method by which they 
were to be produced. 

CHAIRMAN Barpen. Yes. 

Mr. Exutorr. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Do you take the position that you would rather not 
see a bill for aid of public school construction than for that bill not to 
have written into it a prohibition against segregation here? Is that 
your position ¢ 

Mr. Mrrenetz. I think that would be the ultimate position that we 
would be required to take if a bill came out of the committee without 
such a provision in it. I think it is important for me to say that we 
are mindful of the fact that a great number of the people who would 
suffer if this legislation did not pass Congress would be colored people 
who live in the South, who presently go to dilapidated rundown, 
wornout schools. There are some things that are more important 
than material things. One of those things is the right of a child to 
feel that he is the equal of his fellows, and that he can go to school 
with dignity as an American, rather than going to school as a Negro, 
or a person who is set apart from his fellows, simply because of his 
race. 

Mr. Mercatr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. Has not the Supreme Court of the United States 
already asserted that right ¢ 

Mr. Mrrcewecu. It certainly has, Mr. Metcalf, and the Naticnal 
Educational Association has prepared a memorandum which argues 
the point that because the Supreme Court has asserted that right it 
is not necessary to include an amendment of this kind in the bill. I 
do not know whether it was submitted to this committee. It was 
submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. Mercar. It has been submitted to this committee. 

Mr. Mrrenetx. When we heard that we presented Mr. Marshall’s 
memorandum there. Mr. Marshall was counsel who argued these 
cases before the Supreme Court. His memorandum is one of the docu- 
ments which I have submitted to this committee. The conclusion of 
it is that no matter what the Supreme Court decision says it is im- 
portant to have this provision in the bill. 

Mr. Mercaur. I do not want to misunderstand you, but it is the 
law of the land that there are basic rights, and this principle you 
have enunciated, but you would still prefer to have this bill fail to 
pass, to lose this bill for this year or next year, or until you can make 
the gesture of having such statement as you propose included in the 
legislation ? 

r. Mrrenen. I would respectfully say that question is not fairly 
formulated, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. You can reply to it so that it is fair. You can take 
anything out you feel is unfair and clarify it. 

Mr. Mrrenei. Our position is that if people come to the Congress 
of the United States and ask for Federal aid they ought to be willing 
to accept that aid under the terms of the United States Constitution. 

As we set forth in our testimony, the-record is full of illustrations 
showing that various persons representing various States of the 
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Union and various cities have come here saying that they want money, 
they want Federal aid, but they want to spend it only on their terms. 
What is worse, the regular local authorities representing the States 
that are involved in this have appeared before the United States 
Supreme Court, not in the spirit of how can we work this thing out, 
but in the spirit of saying we defy the Court and these decisions. 
There was one gentleman from South Carolina who said that he did 
not expect the attitude in his State would change until the year 2015, 
What this bill proposes to do, and all of the bills before the committee, 
is to say to the people of that State, “Here, you may have this tax 
money collected from New York and New Jersey, and you may use 
it of spend it in whatever way you see fit in defiance of the law.” 
We say the States ought to have the money, but they ought to be like 
Mr. Bailey’s State of West Virginia, which is attempting to comp] 
with the letter of the law, and like the State of Maryland, which will 
attempt to comply with the law. If they do not do that they certainly 
are not entitled to the money. 

Mr. Mercatr. As a committee, are we not entitled to believe that 
the citizens of these United States are going to comply with the law, 
and that the people in charge of the schools, as well as the people who 
are the executive officers of the various States, are going to comply 
with that decision of the Supreme Court when it comes down out- 
lining the process and the method by which this Court decision is 
going to be put into effect ? 

Mr. Mrrcue.t. I think the committee is certainly entitled to believe 
that, but I think it also has to take into consideration that some of the 
people are politicians who are using this matter for political pur- 
jer I think you cannot ignore the fact that the lawmakers in 

uisiana, in Mississippi, in South Carolina, and in Georgia by acts 
of the legislatures have already said that they would not agree to 
abide by the United States Supreme Court decision. 

On the other hand, you have States like Tennessee where a pro- 
posal to defy the Court was passed, but was vetoed by the Governor. 
Under the terms of this bill you put Tennessee in the same category 
with Georgia, and say to Georgia, “You may have the money, even 
though you are going to defy the Supreme Court,” and say to Ten- 
nessee, “You are going to have the money, even though you are going 
to change.” Thus, you are going to reward those who are delving 
the law in the same manner with those who agree to obey the law as 
they are required to do. 

Mr. Mercatr. I cannot agree with that logic at all, Mr. Mitchell. 
We have thousands of laws and thousands of them are being violated 
all the time. We have a law against murder, and we might write 
into this bill that it shall be illegal for anyone to commit murder in a 
schoolhouse that is built with Federal money, but it would be an 
idle gesture to write such a thing into the bill, even though it is prob- 
able somebody will be murdered in one of these schoolhouses at some 
time. 

I think this committee has to assume at all times that the law of the 
a a interpreted by the Supreme Court, is going to be obeyed and 
ollowed. 

Even though there are some people who are going to defy the law, 
whether it is the law against segregation or any other law, Federal, 
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or State, we cannot write into legislation a whole bunch of new pro- 
visions that will save people from defying the ordinary, established 
legal principles, and it is an idle gesture for us to try to put in a thou- 
sand things which might come up to try to prevent them in this kind 
of legislation where we seek the basic minimum of control over the 
activities of the various State governments. 

Mr. Mrrcners. Mr. Metcalf, I cannot begin to tell you how de- 
pressing it is for me to hear you, a person whose reputation I have 
heard so much about, coming from a great Western State, such as you 
do, attempt to oversimplify and eliminate this serious problem that 
exists. 

There is no analogy between what you have said about murder and 
this situation that we face. If a murder were committed in one of 
those school buildings, every sheriff and policeman in the county would 
be on the job. If a Negro child is denied admission to one of these 
schools, the only rey dl he is going to get in if you have not written this 
provision into this law, is for us to spend, as we have spent in these 
Court cases some $200,000 and go all the way up to the Supreme Court 
to get one little child admitted into the schools. Congress by insert- 
ing those few lines in the bill, as we have suggested, would eliminate 
all of the battle and bitterness and dispute about seeing that the Court 
decision is complied with by those who receive funds it is just unfair to 
say that we do not want any bill—— 

Mr. Exxiorr. By the same token I would like to say to you that I 
think you approach being very unfair to your people in the South, 
many of whom live in my State, 40 percent of the people in Alabama 
are colored, and also those who live in the other 10 or 12 Southern 
States, when you take the position that you take before this committee 
of saying, that you people would rather continue to go to school in 
dilapidated, unsound, and unsanitary schoolhouses unless we write into 
this bill these 5 or 6 lines you mentioned. 

Mr. Mircnueui. Mr. Elliott, I would just like to say that I am a 
product of one of those schools that was dilapidated and run down, 
to which I had to go because I was black. I survived, and I am here. 
Those people will survive too, if they have to do it, but I would like 
to make the record very clear on this, that it is not we who are throw- 
ing a monkey wrench into the machinery here. We have said in our 
preresccn | we would like to have identified the people who are going to 
oppose the passage of this legislation because it includes this kind 
of a provision which we recommend. We think the sin of denying 
children the right to go to school should be on their heads, because all 
that we are asking is that in a grant to a State the law will be complied 
with. When those people appear before the committee to oppose it 
or obstruct the bill because this provision is in it, I think then we can 
see or know who those people are. I think they are the ones who 
should be identified as the obstructionists. 

Mr. Ex.aorr. Now, again you are oversimplifying it. 

Nobody wants to see your people make progress in the South more 
than I do, and nobody wants to see your people have good schools any 
more than I want to see them have good schools, and I want to say to 
you that if your attitude were a bit different considerably different, as 
a matter of fact, your people in the South might get, much better 
schools than they have now, and much, much sooner. 
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‘ wi MircuerL. Do you mean on a segregated or a nonsegregated 
asis ¢ 

Mr. Extiorr. My judgment is that the people of the South will 
comply with the law of the land. 

Mr. Mircnetr. We believe that too, Mr. Elliott. What I was hop: 
ing to get across to the committee, and I will try again, is that we 
know that there are a lot of the States that will obey the law. I do 
not know what Alabama is going to do, but I know that they have 
not said that they are going to defy the Supreme Court. However, 
there are States that have passed laws saying that they are going 
to defy the Supreme Court. Some of the States, such as Georgia, 
for example, have come up here and said that “we will fight this to 
the end.” Over in the Senate there was a gentleman from De Kalb 
County in Georgia testifying, the superintendent of schools of the 
county, and he was asked the question: “Do you intend to comply 
with the Supreme Court decision in the State of Georgia?” He said, 
“not in the forseeable future do we expect to abandon segregation 
in the schools of Georgia.” That seems to me a very different posi- 
tion from somebody who makes the kind of statement that you 
just made which is that the people are going to obey the law of the 
and. It is hard to tell what that means_ but I assume that it means 
that the people of Alabama are going to obey whatever is the final 
decision of that Court, and that, it seems to me, is fine. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I understand the decision is not final yet. 

Mr. Mrrcue.y. No, but we have the declaration that segregation 
is unconstitutional in the public schools. 

Mr. Roosever. Let me say this is a very important question, and 
I am sure all of the committee realizes that its implications, in my 
opinion, go far beyond the school construction program. I think we 
had evidence of that on the House floor yesterday, and the results 
which came from it. However, I would like to ask you one thing. In 
place of the language which you suggest would your association 
consider language which would say that this construction money 
should not go to any State which defied the final edict of the Supreme 
Court? The reason for asking that question is this: Supposing the 
Supreme Court says that they will give the State of Alabama, and 
if you do not mind I am using your good State as an example, Mr. 
Elliott, 18 months in which to finish the period of gradual change and 
integration, or whatever period it is, it would not seem quite fair 
to me, as I think would happen under the lan uage of your amend- 
ment as suggested here, to deny the State of Alabama any funds 
under the amendment to go ahead with the building of their schools, 
and it seems to me that some provision should be made to recognize 
the implementing of the coming decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Mrreueni. Mr. Roosevelt, I think that this memorandum that 
Mr. Marshall prepared takes that question into consideration, and I 
think it could be interpreted to mean that we want the language to 
take into account the Supreme Court decrees in this matter. In 
other words, I think the answer to the question is “Yes,” but I would 
not want to say that it is because it is a technical legal question. I 
would appreciate it if I could ask Mr. Marshall to prepare an answer 
to that question, and I would like to submit it to the committee. 

Mr. Ruopes. Will you yield, Mr Roosevelt ? 

Mr. Roosrver. Yes. 
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Mr. Ruopes. In reading the amendment I think it is quite clear 
as to just what the amendment means. The amendment is on page 
1 in the last four lines: 

Certify that school facilities of the State are open to all children without re- 
gard to race in conformity with the requirements of the United States Supreme 
Court decisions. 

I do not know whether Mr. Mitchell is prepared to say that is about 
what you intended to accomplish by this language or not. 

Mr. Mercatr. Will you, yield, Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. The point is suppose it would take Alabama 18 
months, and we are always using Alabama as an example of need, 
but supposing it would take Alabama 18 months in which to conform 
to the plan laid down by the Supreme Court in the 18-month period 
the chief school officer, or whoever had the responsibility for certifi- 
cation, could not certify that the school facilities of the State would 
be open to all of the children in the State. 

Mr. Ruopes. But in conformity with the United States Supreme 
Court decision we would have to assume that when this decision comes 
down the States will comply with it. 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. If we did adopt this amendment I do not feel that 
we should withhold funds from Alabama until the 18 months elapsed, 
until we saw whether it had complied or not. 

Mr. Mercatr. That would be my feeling too. 

Mr. Mrrcne.y. I would certainly think that was the correct inter- 
pretation of this, it was the consensus of our discussion when we 
were considering what was our next move after the Court gave its 
decision. Our language, of course, was formulated prior to the 
time the final arguments were held of the Court on the matter of 
issuing decrees, but, as I said before, I would like to have an opportu- 
nity to submit an answer to that specific question. I think that the 
sum and substance of it would be “yes.” 

I wish the committee would keep in mind a thing I have been trying 
to say again and again, that there is a difference between the attitudes 
of people on this question. 

Right after the Court decision came down I was in South Carolina, 
One of the things that came over the radio was a statement about the 
school board in Greensboro, N. C., which I interpreted to mean that 
it was their intention to comply with the Supreme Court decision. 

Just the other day there was a city in Texas which announced that 
it was going to start integration in its schools, and did, in fact, start 
it. There are also people who, for political reasons, or other consid- 
erations are beating the drums and saying that they are not going to 
comply with the Court’s decision. Unfortunately some of those peo- 
ple are in positions of power. They will be the people who will 
receive and spend this money. Unless there is some kind of a safe- 
guard in this bill they will receive it, and they will spend it as they 
have always spent it in a manner that promotes segregation. We 
know from our exploration of this question that the plan of those 
who intend to circumvent the Supreme Court decision is to build 
schools in such a way that they will be located in an area of Negro 
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concentration, or in an area of white concentration with the result 
that there will be segregation achieved by districting rather than by 
open arrangements. 

If we give them the money with which to build those new schools, 
by the time the Court gets its decrees out, and we get around to looking 
to see whether those decrees are implemented they might postpone 
segregation in this fashion in those communities for 50 to 60 years by 
locating the schools in certain areas, rather than in an area where 
they are needed for all of the children. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Mr. Mitchell, it would seem to me that your amend- 
ment would not cover it because a school building in a particular 
location would be subject to being open to anybody who comes into it, 
and it would conform completely to your amendment, and the prob- 
lem you have here raised is that the Federal Government shall tell 
everybody where to put schools in order to make it conform. That 
would raise so many problems in the way of Federal control that I am 
sure we would never get anywhere on it at all. 

Mr. Mrrcneiu. No, I do not think that would be the result, Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosrevetr. How can we stop this redistricting? 

Mr. Mrrcuetx.. It seems to me under the present arrangement, if a 
school official presents the plan which is going to be in effect in his 
State he rail present it in such a way as to show it was going to 
service a number of children in a given school district or area, and 
if that is located in such a way that children living in that area can 
go to it I do not think anybody could quarrel with it. But if you see 
a district line artificially drawn in a school plan in such a way as to 
require that all children who are colored are going to go to one school 
and all children who are white are going to go to another one, I do not 
see how any competent administrator could ignore the implications 
of that. Certainly the courts have not ignored it in the State of New 
Jersey, for example, where we have been confronted with the problem 
of lines drawn in such a way as to keep Negro children from going 
where the white children go. 

Mr. Roosevett. The thing that bothers me is whether we should 
legislate that power to the administrator, or whether we should leave 
it, as it is in New Jersey, in the hands of the court. I hate to see that 
kind of power put in the hands of an administrator, because you have 
laid the precedent for the administrator to rule on that kind of thing, 
and that really is a legal question. 

Mr. Mircuety. Of course you have in most of these bills statements 
about plans for the districting of the schools and that sort of thing, 
so I do not believe this is any different from what is presently in the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. Roosevett. I hope it works out, because I think it is important 
to work it out. 

Mr. Bauer. Mr. Elliott, will you yield? 

Mr. Exssorr. Yes, if I still have the floor. 

Mr. Batter. Mr. Mitchell, it is true that my State of West Virginia 
has had segregation. Being part of the old mother State of Virginia, 
we inherited that practice it) have kept it up. 

It is also true we are making an honest effort to integrate in accord- 
ance with the Supreme Court decision. 
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Just how do you view that decision of the Supreme Court? Does 
that not give you full and equal opportunity with every other Ameri- 
can? Does that not give your race full and equal opportunity with 
every other American, to have access to and to receive educational 
training on the basis of equality? Is that the way you look on that? 

Mr. Mrrcueuy, Mr. Bailey, it is certainly the way we look at it. 
So far as we were peal the Supreme Court gave a decision on 
May 17. On May 18 it should have been possible for any qualified 
colored child to walk into any public school and enroll as a student 
in that school. 

Mr. Batney. Let us explore this just a little further. The Supreme 
Court has ruled. Certainly the doors of the Supreme Court are open 
to an application from any aggrieved citizen or group to carry out its 
own policy. So it isa matter of law enforcement. You, by the posi- 
tion you are taking here, insisting on a qualification going into this 
legislation, are going beyond the basis of equality and asking this 
committee to look upon your group as someone separate and apart and 
even higher than the average American citizen, by recognizing your 
position there, when you are already on the basis of equality. Itisa 
matter of having the court carry out its order. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. Mr. Bailey, I wish I could reply to you with m 
head, but my heart will not permit me to give you the answer I think 
ought to be given to that, because I respect you as a great man. 

Mr. Battey. I have labored diligently here for the past 10 years in 
an effort to do something for this situation facing the Nation. I 
realize as well as you realize—and as you acknowledged a while ago— 
that your race would receive the greater injury by reason of this legis- 
lation not being approved. 

Mr. Mrrenez. I did not acknowledge that. I said that we would 
also suffer, I realized that, but I would not acknowledge it was a 
greater injury. 

Mr. Battery. All right. There would be injury to your race, like 
everybody else. 

Mr. MrircHe.u. It would not only be injury to my race, but also 
injury to me as an indiviual. I happen to have 3 children of school 
age. 

Mr. Barter. Do you know of anybody who for a great length of 
time om defied the United States Supreme Court and got away 
with it 

Mr. Mrrcuety. I do not know anybody who defied the Supreme 
Court for any length of time, but there are a great many people who 
have defied the Court, the Congress and just about everybody else, 
by establishing a system of segregation in the first place; because cer- 
tainly it was not the intention of the Constitution to make segrega- 
tion Bi, I think that that is a situation people have gotten away 
with for a long time. 

The Court has ruled that segregation in interstate travel was ille- 
gal, and I was down at Jacksonville, Fla., a few weeks ago, in a fine 
new airport built with Federal funds, where there are signs in the 


lobby saying, “White Waiting Room.” Up in a little cubbyhole on 
the balcony is the place for the colored people. There are separate 
wash facilities and separate everything, made possible with the help 
of Federal — in spite of the fact that the Supreme Court in the 


Morgan case ruled segregation was an unfair burden on commerce. 
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I would certainly like to make the record clear, Mr. Bailey, that it is 
incredible that any member of this committee would assume from 
what I have said that we are seeking special treatment. Of course 
the doors of the Supreme Court are open to anybody who has a griey- 
ance, but you have to have some money to get in those doors. It just 
happens in the process of getting into them we have spent thousands 
and thousands of dollars to protect rights which the Constitution 
says we are entitled to have. What you are saying is that we should 
agree that we will let this Federal money be spent from New York and 
New Jersey, where they pay most.of the tax money, in a manner to 
promote segregation, anit be silent about it until somebody turns us 
down, and then begin collecting our nickels and dimes, as we have had 
to do, to go back to the Supreme Court to determine a question Con- 
gress could settle and should settle. 

Nobody disagrees with us on the basis of principle in this thing. 
Everybody, when you boil it down, is disagreeing with us simply be- 
cause they do not think it is expedient to have this in the legislation; 
not because it is not right. 

Mr. Mercar¥. Mr. Chairman? 

I respect the gentleman, but my disagreement is because this is not 
the way to legislate. This is a separate and extraneous thing that 
should be no part of this legislation. 

Mr. Mrrcnett. Mr. Metcalf, could I ask you whether you think the 
Bacon-Davis provisions should be in this law? 

Mr. Mercatr. I absolutely do, and I do not think it is separate and 
apart. 

eM. Mrrcnett. T cannot see how you could agree that the Bacon- 
Davis provisions, which have to do with wage questions, belong in, 
and the Court decision does not belong in. 

Mr. Mercarr. I will tell you why. If this committee will report 
my bill for Bacon-Davis out, and the Congress will pass it, as an 
amendment T have suggested to the Bacon-Davis Act, as the law of 
the land that the Bacon-Davis Act shall apply to situations such as 
Federal aid to school construction, then I will not want it in this 
special legislation. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. I might say, of course, if Congress passed some kind 
of a law which said that no Federal appropriation or grant to a State 
shall be given unless the States agree to abide by the Supreme Court 
decision, then we, too, would not be here. 

Mr. Mercatr. T think that is the law. 

Mr. Mrrcenety. Of course it is, but that is not the way they are going 
to look at it when this money is given to them. 

Mr. Mercatr. I do not think you need such a law. TI think that is 
the law by the decision of the Supreme Court. I assure you if the 
Supreme Court decision had not been handed down and we were not 
in this position of having as the law of the land a recognition of the 
rights of your race to education in nonsegregated schools, I would 
heartily concur with you in having this amendment written into this 
legislation, but because it is the law of the land T do not believe that 
it should be made double, clinched, and nailed down by special legis- 
lation. any more than the example you gave, that the Bacon-Davis Act 
should have to be passed every time we can get it, as a part of the 
general law. 
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Mr. Ruopes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Meroatr. I yield. 

Mr. Ruopgs. Do you feel that the state of the law is such that with- 
out this amendment the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would be legally justified in refusing to give funds to any school 
district which practices segregation ? 

Mr. Mercaur. I am not sure, I will say to the gentleman from 
Arizona, but I believe that the state of the law is such that it would 
have the same remedy that the previous witness suggested. You 
could go into court and get an injunction. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you think that you could enjoin the building of any 
school with Federal funds which practiced segregation ? 

Mr. Mercatr. I believe that. 

Mr. Mrrcwe.i, You realize we would have to spend money to do 
that. 

Mr. Metcatr. That was the remedy that the previous witness said 
you would get by inclusion of such a phrase. 

Mr. Mircneti. But what you do, Mr. Metcalf, is shift the burden 
from a State, which can afford to engage in costly litigation to get 
what it wants, to the people who cannot afford to engage in this litiga- 
tion, by leaving this out of the bill. What happens now when we go 
into court to seek admission of colored children into schools is that 
the tax money collected from all of the people is used to get high- 
priced lawyers. They have all the resources of the State, which they 
throw against us, whereas we have to get it out of our own resources 
and out of the resources of the people, to carry on the fight. It does 
seem that it is time now that the Supreme Court has spoken for this 
burden to be shifted to the place where it belongs. 

So far as the Bacon-Davis law is concerned, with all due respect to 
your position as an individual, I would say that the greatest reason 
why the Bacon-Davis provision goes into this kind of legislation—and 
ours is left out—is because the Bacon-Davis provision is backed by 
political forces that are far more powerful than our organization can 
muster. If we were in the position to muster the same political 
strength ours, too, would be in there. 

Again, to refer to what happened in the early hearings of this com- 
mittee, I remember there was a statement about the Bacon- Davis pro- 
vision, and somebody said that if it were left out in committee it would 
surely be put back in on the floor. I believe that is the case. 

Mr. Roosrevert. Will the gentleman yield a minute? 

Mr. Meroatr. Yes. 

Mr. Roossvexr. I hesitate to disagree with such a distinguished 
member of the bar, such as my colleague from Montana, and I agree 
with what you have said completely. However, there is a very practi- 
cal problem here. We must get these schools built. 

I think you have posed a problem which is going to be very difficult 
for many of us, because we are going to be torn, as I am sure you know 
between our desire to get these schools for all American children of 
every kind—and the only way we can do it is to get this bill on the 
floor of the House. Representing this group in your official capacity, 
would you feel that the members of this committee would be justified 
in asking our chairman whether he felt he could get a rule which would 
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allow this matter to be brought up on the floor of the House, and not 
insist on it coming out from the committee itself, in order that we could 
debate it in the broader picture, where it could be brought out with a 
full membership ? 

Mr. Mircuet.. Mr. Roosevelt, we as an organization have had that 
qution up twice in our board meetings and a lot of other discussions. 

think we know enough about the way Congress works to know that 
the chances of having this included are far better when it is included 
in committee. The chances of having it understood are far better when 
it is included in committee than is the case on the floor. 

You have only to look at the record of yesterday and the day before 
on this matter of the Reserve program. We went before the sub- 
committee No. 1 which was considering that legislation. We went to 
the Department of Defense before the legislation was submitted to 
Congress. We begged them to take into consideration the very funda- 
mental question that this law as written would require that a colored 
man, if he were serving in the Department of Defense armed services, 
would have to serve in a segregated unit of the National Guard if 
the governor of the State where there was a segregated unit insisted 
he did not have enough people from enlisted sources and wanted some 
people transferred to him. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. But, Mr. Mitchell, that is exactly my point. You 
did not succeed in getting it in the committee, did you ? 

Mr. Mircneti. We did not. 

Mr. Roosrvett. But you did get it on the floor. 

Mr. Mircuet.. We finally got it on the floor. 

Mr. Roosevetr. At least the bill came out on the floor. 

Mr. Mrircnetu. That is correct. But does anybody understand 
what this isall about? Every newspaper that I have read this morn- 
ing and the day before says what has been said in this committee. 

You fellows by bringing up your segregation issue are the people interfering 
with the defense of the country and endangering national security. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Mitchell, I voted for that Powell amendment 
on the floor—— 

Mr. Mircuetn, Yes. We thank you. 

Mr, Mercatr. Because I felt it was not covered by any other legis- 
lation. I would vote for your amendment here if I did not feel it 
were already in the law of the land. 

As Mr. Roosevelt points out, if you have the same sort of a state- 
ment on the floor—you certainly have very able and eloquent pleaders 
to present your case and argue your case. If you have the votes on 
the floor to put it in or keep it in, if it goes in it would be about the 
same as in the committee, it seems to me, in the debate, where the full 
House has full knowledge of the discussion. That is the place to have 
it go in or stay out. 

r. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, if seems to me two of the members 
of our committee are very anxious to shirk a certain responsibility 
which I think is the responsibility of the committee and necessarily 
that of the entire House of Representatives. To argue that the cause 
‘which this witness espouses is going to be enhanced by not bringing 
this bill out with an amendment I think is slightly fatuous. 

Mr. Mercatr. I will tell the eo pore that I will vote against his 


amendment on the floor, just as I will vote against it in the committee. 
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I voted for the amendment on the floor yesterday, just as I would have 
voted for it in the committee. 

Mr. Roosrveit. So that we will have the record straight, I would 
vote for it in the committee and on the floor. 

Mr. Ruopes. Then I am even more mystified by the attitude of the 
gentleman from California and the gentleman from Montana. Why 
do you not want to put it in the bill? 

Mr. Mercarr. I do not want to put it in the bill at any time. 

Mr. Roosrvett. I want to know—and I think the witness has made 
clear—and the members of the committee are entitled to know about 
this. This has been a problem discussed among the members of the 
committee. I felt we should have an authoritative statement from 
their association as to their position, and I think Mr. Mitchell has 
made it very clear. 

Mr. Ruopes. Indeed he has. 

Chairman Barven. Does that conclude your statement ! 

Mr. Mercatr. We interrupted, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mrircne.t. There is just one final thing I should like to men- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. That is, we have a very eminent authority on 
our side for asking that this kind of thing be included in legislation, 
no less an authority than the President of the United States. 

On page 2 of my testimony I quote from his statement, which was 
in the New York Times of August 5, 1954, where a question had been 
raised in his press conference about Federal aid. The President said: 

He had tried as hard as he knew how to have accepted this idea, that where 
Federal funds and Federal authority were involved, that there should be no 


discrimination based on any reason that was not recognized by our Constitution. 
He would continue to do that. 


Unfortunately the bills that the administration has recommended 
do not contain that amendment. But it is inconceivable to me that 
the President would make such a statement as he made on August 5 
except that he believed that this type of thing ought to be a part of 


the Federal requirements when Federal funds go into a State. 

Chairman Barven. Does that conclude your statement? Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Thank you. 

Chairman Barpen. I think I should like to make a little statement 
at this time, in view of the veiled inferences. 

I do not know where all these wet are were in 1933 when I was 
leading the fight in the State legislature—and it was a fight and I 
got credit for leading it—to double the appropriations for the Negro 
schools operated by the State and to promote a system of certificates 
for payment of the teachers. We doubled the appropriations. We 
have a certificate system. In the counties in my district as an average 
all -—~ the county the Negro teachers draw higher pay than the white 
teachers. 

This has been no easy problem. Many of us have been intensely 
interested in it. Millions and millions of dollars have been devoted 
to it. And I have been quite interested not in just one segment of 
education but rather education in the State of North Carolina. I 
dare say I have put more hours of time and more effort and more 
work and taken about as much criticism as the witness who just left 
the stand, for putting on the fight. | 
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I recall very clearly what happened after I had won the fight, which 
I thought was a fight that was just and right, to double the appropri- 
ations. It so happened that i walked into the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina and the judges arose and came down and complimented 
me on the fight. 

I am intensely interested in building some school buildings. [| 
hope we will have a bill that I can support. We are making a great 
sacrifice in North Carolina in the construction of the very fine build- 
ings for both races, and up to right recently they had much better 
facilities than the whites had, and Mr. Bailey can attest to that fact, 
because the white facilities were very bad. 

But I am not interested in any social-reform legislation being at- 
tached to the school-building program. I am not interested in any 
labor legislation being attached. 

I understood this committee to start out with two objectives. The 
first was to build some school buildings if it could be done in a prac- 
tical way. The second was no Federal controls. I have not changed 
my point of view. I have not changed my position on it. And I 
have not changed my attitude toward legislation in this field. 

Now, my people are not out of line with me. My colored people 
are not out of line with me, as far as that is concerned. When one 
tells you all of this stuff about how much misery and so forth there 
is, I know more about my district than anybody I know up here in 
Washington. Ithink as a general rule people who have received these 
benefits are appreciative. To try to enforce a situation that is totally 
impractical—and I think that is generally recognized at this time— 
is such that we would render a disservice to the cause of education and 
to many of those who not only seek education but are entitled to it. 

We have carried a tremendous load with little help for many years. 
The problem was not of our choosing. It was upon us and we have 
handled it. 

I get just a little bit irked when a great. seetion of the country that 
had to scramble from its stomach on the ground and come up, which 
has made the progress it has, is pointed out as the people who are 
unappreciative of the finer things of life, and of the principle involved 
in extending the necessary benefits for the progress of our country. 

I am reminded sometimes of these people who are rather loose- 
tongued on subjects of that kind. After the people of North Carolina 
have made the sacrifice they have—and they have made a sacrifice 
over the years—the people of North Carolina appreciate that and both 
races appreciate it. But some would have you believe that at least 
a part of the population does not appreciate it and have assumed the 
attitude and their present view is that of this woman who was a 
neighbor of a family, where some unexpected company came in, so 
she sent over one of the servants for Aunt Martha to come to help. 
wr peng back and Aunt Martha did not come. The servant was 

“Woman, after I paid her hospital bill, put up the money for her 
child to remain in school, took care of her during a long series of 
illnesses, and of her family, you mean that she is not coming to help 
me with this crowd ?” 

The reply of the servant was: “Lawdie, Miz So-and-so, et bread is 
soon forgotten.” 
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That does not apply. I believe my people appreciate it, and I do 
not ascribe any of the things to them that some would say they believe 
and some would say they demand and so forth. 

I just could not resist making that statement. I happen to be one 
of those who is conscientiously of the opinion—not only am I con- 
scientiously of the opinion; but I know it will not work at this time 
inmy State. I shall not be one of those to even attempt or go through 
the form of trying to render a disservice to them. 

If there is anyone with any question in his mind as to what my 
attitude would be toward the amendment going into this bill, if the 
amendment is put into the bill I very definitely will not support 
the bill. I do not want any speculation on it. I am not evasive and 
I am not scared of politics, 

I believe we have next the American Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Biemiller, I am sorry that you have been delayed. This committee 
has had to meet when it was convenient for the House, and it has not 
helped our deliberations very much. But you are the last witness 
fs I will stick with you. 

Mr. Biemiller, gentlemen of the committee, is a former Member of 
the House. He quit Congress and got a better job. He does not have 
so many bosses now. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, MEMBER, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
ACCOMPANIED BY CORNELIUS GRAY, COUNSEL, BUILDING 
TRADES DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Bremitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. For the record, my 
pame is Andrew J. Biemiller. I am a member of the national legis- 
lative committee of the American Federation of Labor. My office is 
located at the A. F. of L. Building, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW.., 
Washington, D.C. Iam accompanied by Mr. Cornelius Gray, counsel 
fons the building trades department of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say I fully understand the problems this 
committee has been up against with the early meetings of the House 
during the recent weeks. With your permission, what I propose to 
do is submit our statement for the record, to summarize briefly today 
the first part of the statement, and to emphasize the latter part, which 
we regard as the fundamentals of the statements, over and above 
issues that have been raised by other people. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COM MITTEE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


My name is Andrew J. Biemiller. I am a member of the national legislative 
committee of the American Federation of Labor. My office is located at the 
A. F. of L. Building, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. ©. I deeply 
appreciate the opportunity to present to your committee the views of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on Federal assistance for school construction. 

The education of our children is of vital importance to the future of our 
country. 

What issue can possibly prove more important in the years to come? While 
America today has more than its share of the world’s problems, how much worse 
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off will we be a generation hence if our children do not receive a fully adequate 
education? Unless they are properly prepared for the task of governing the 
Nation, trained for the skilled jobs in American industry, and given the inspira- 
tion to create new advances in science and the arts, our democracy will be greatly 
weakened and all our efforts to preserve the values of the American system will 
have been in vain. 

Our public schools are the heart of our educational system. It is our unpleas- 
ant duty today to face the fact that the public-school system in the United States 
can only be described in terms of a crisis. To use the word “crisis” is no 
exaggeration. Evidence of this crisis is everywhere. Overcrowded schools, 
double shifts, use of makeshift classrooms, heavier teaching loads, second-hand 
equipment and facilities—these are some of the ways the crisis in the public 
schools has manifested itself. 

These conditions have not been the result of negligence or failure by those 
who are administering our public-school system. Teachers and school officials 
have long been aware of the problems that each year are becoming more acute. 
Teachers in particular have performed a miracle with the meager facilities and 
the overcrowded conditions with which they have to cope. They have never 
received the appreciation they deserve for performing their task, which in many 
ways is the most burdensome in our society. 

The current crisis has only a single major cause. It arises largely because the 
American people, having faith in the future of America, have translated this 
faith into a very substantial increase in the country’s population. Last year, 
the total number of births in the United States reached a new high of over 
4 million. Since 1950, the number of births each year has averaged almost 3.9 
million, 60 percent higher than the 2.4 million average recorded during the 
decade of the thirties. 

In time, an infant becomes a school child. Slowly but surely, these higher 
birthrates are reflected in school attendance records, first at the elementary and 
later at the secondary level. The net result has been a tidal wave of children 
which threatens to engulf our entire educational system, lowering the quality 
of teaching, forcing schools to overflow into substandard buildings, and creating 
overworked facilities and equipment of all types. 

It has been estimated that about 29.5 million students are enrolled in public 
schools in continental United States during the current school year. Five vears 
hence for the school year 1959-60, this total is expected to rise to over 36 million. 

These figures seem to emphasize the basic question facing this committee: 
How can the great resources of America be mobilized to make certain that 
sufficient school buildings and classrooms are available for this rapidly growing 
school population? 

Evidence of today’s classroom shortage is all around us. An extensive research 
study is not necessary to find dilapidated school buildings, double shift classes, 
or serious overcrowding. Such conditions are of concern not only for the 
children immediately involved but for their effect upon the entire school system. 
The educational opportunities a child misses today cannot be made up 5 or 10 
years from now. For a more complete survey, the research project conducted 
a few years ago at the request of Congress (Public Law 815, 8ist Cong.) is 
available. Among the facts disclosed by this comprehensive survey of school 
facilities are the following: 

1. Forty-three percent of all school plants in the United States have only 
1 classroom and an additional 26 percent have only 2 to 6 rooms. Nine nercent 
of all elementary school children are taught in 1-room schools, while an additional 
21 percent are taught in school plants with 2 to 6 rooms. 

2. Twenty-seven percent of all elementary schoo; buildings housing 13 percent 
of all elementary pupils are over 50 years old. An additional 26 percent of 
elementary buildings housing 22 percent of the pupils are from 31 to 50 years old. 

3. Fully 33 percent of all school plants and 37 percent of all elementary schools 
were considered unsatisfactory. Only 27 percent of all school plants were rated 
satisfactory with the remainder considered only fair. All these ratings were 
conducted by the State or local educational agency in accordance with recognized 
evaluation techniques. 

Asa result of the facts developed from this survey, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare estimated that as of the school year 1951-52 there was 
a shortage of 312,000 classrooms. It was further estimated that this shortage 
would grow to 407,000 by 1959-60. 

These figures have now been somewhat modified. On the basis of partial 
returns from the so-called phase II of the study, Secretary Hobby now estimates 
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the classroom shortage as of 1959-60 to be 176,000. This figure has been taken 
by some to mean that a program of Federal assistance is no longer required 
because the need has apparently been so sharply reduced. In this connection, 
let me point out that according to Secretary Hobby, today’s shortage still totals 
approximately 270,000 classrooms and that the reduction of this figure to 176,000 
over the next 5 years depends largely upon the continuance of the very high 1955 
rate of school construction. It seems to us more than likely that this high rate 
of school construction cannot be maintained. While school districts with sufficient 
financial resources may be able to continue to build at today’s rate, more hard- 
pressed communities, particularly those with tax on debt limits, are likely to 
find themselves unable to maintain the pace of school construction. 

Today’s need is truly formidable. It is most acute in fast-growing suburban 
and metropolitan areas. It varies sharply among the different States, more 
urgent in States with a rapidly growing population or in those older. States where 
a large proportion of the school buildings are more than 50 years old and need 
replacement. 

It is interesting to compare the need for additional classrooms with the 
resources available in the States to finance school construction. While a few 
of the wealthier States in terms of per capita income are also the States with 
the greatest need, a larger number of low-income States also have a critical 
shortage. 

It is also true that States vary in the efforts which they have put forth to 
solve the school problem within their borders. The efforts by some States have 
been nothing less than heroic. In these cases, the State governments have made 
financial contributions, bond or tax limits have been adjusted, school districts 
have been revamped, and other measures taken to assure sufficient school 
construction. 

Other States have been more hard pressed. For one reason or another, they 
have been unable to devote as large a proportion of their revenue to schools, 
Yet, does this mean that Federal aid is unnecessary or should await the time 
when all States have put forth their maximum effort? We must remember that 
in many States even the best efforts by both State and local governments would 
not be sufficient to meet the acute schoolroom shortage. If the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot take action until all States are exerting their maximum efforts, this 
country would never have had a Federal highway or hospital grant-in-aid pro- 
gram. These differences in the efforts by the States do not nullify the necessity 
for a Federal-aid program; rather, they simply mean that a Federal program 
should be so devised that it provides additional incentives for all the States to 
make their maximum effort in behalf of education. 

What type of a program is needed? 

Secretary Hobby, in setting criteria for a school-building program, asked four 
questions. “Will the program build enough classrooms?’ “Will it build them 
quickly?” “Will it be flexible enough to meet the varying situations of the 48 
States and the 63,000 local school districts?’ “Will it preserve State and local 
responsibility for education?” I would like to examine the chief three provi- 
sions of the bills before this committee embodying the administration’s recom- 
mendations (H. R. 3770, 3812, and 3824) in the light of these criteria. 


TITLE I 


Title I authorizes the Federal Government to purchase bonds issued by local 
school districts, for school construction, so as to insure that “districts would be 
able to sell their bonds at reasonable interest rates * * *”’. The reasonable 
rate of interest that the administration proposes is 3% percent. 

School bonds are looked upon by investors as the safest possible investment 
in the municipal field. Commissioner Brownell has noted only $76 million of 
school bonds issued in the past year have been at interest rates higher than 3% 
percent. The going rate of interest on school bonds is 2 to 2% percent. 

Let me note that many communities do not find it necessary to finance their 
school construction through bond issues but prefer financing their construction 
from current funds. We do not feel that the Federal Government should inter- 
fere into the type of financing that local sheool districts prefer. 

Under title I, the local district must take the following steps before construc- 
tion bids are asked: 

(1) A publie vote must approve the bond issue; (2) bonds must be offered for 
sale and no buyers found below 3% percent; (3) the State, in which the local 
school district is located, must certify that (a) the district could find no buyers 
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at 3% percent, (b) the facilities to be constructed are needed for present or 
reasonably anticipated enrollments, and are consistent with any State redistrict- 
ing plans, (c) the facilities will be built to conform with State construction laws 
and standards, (d) a qualified attorney has stated that the bonds have been 
legally issued and are binding on the local school agency, and (e) the local agency 
will be able to meet its obligations when due; (4) the local school district must 
apply to the Federal Government for purchase of its bonds; (5) the Commis- 
sioner of Education must process the application, obtaining whatever additional 
information the Commissioner feels is necesSary to satisfy him that the local 
agency will be able to meet its obligations, and then if satisfied purchase the 
bonds; and (6) the local agency must raise at least 20 percent of the necessary 
funds since the Iederal Government may not purchase more than 80 percent 
of the bonds offered. 

Only after these steps are taken can construction bids be asked. At this point, 
the school district is still at least 1 year away from having usable facilities. 

Obviously, title I does not lift the burden of a local school district whose 
economic base is inadequate to finance new school construction. Rather it 
imposes an additional burden by requiring this community to support interest 
payments and debt service charges at a rate of 34 percent when all over the 
country most communities are paying from 2 to 244 percent. Surely this is a 
very distorted concept of Federal aid. 


TITLE II 


Nor can these communities obtain relief through title II. This title is the 
heart of the administration’s program. It authorizes the Federal Government 
to help support bonds issued by State school building agencies established to 
finance the construction of school faciilties for rent to, and eventual ownership 
by, local education agencies. The Federal Government is authorized to advance 
£150 million, to be repaid with interest, as help to spur the construction of an 
estimated $6 billion of schools. 

* * * School bonds have long been regarded as a patricularly safe investment 
because investment analysts realize that a community will make far greater 
efforts to avoid defaulting on school construction bonds than those devoted to 
street, bridges, reclamation, and other improvements. Statistics giving the 
number of communities defaulting on their obligations during the depression 
of the 1930’s show clearly the special character of school bonds (see A. M. 
Hillhouse, Municipal Bonds: A Century of Experience (Prentice-Hall, 1936), p. 
21), where the proportion of school districts in default on January 1, 1935, was 
only 0.49 percent of the total compared to 5.20 percent for incorporated munici- 
palities, and 11.43 percent for counties. 

Secretary Hobby has described this proposal as a “tested experience.” Let 
me describe some of the “experiences.” Four States have tried this plan. In 
Maine its constitutionality is being tested. In Pennsylvania, the acting State 
superintendent of public instruction stated that, “Title Il has no value for 
Pennsylvania.” In Georgia, the State superintendent of schools stated, “the 
Georgia State school building authority could operate very satisfactorily without 
the plan proposed * * *” And in Indiana the State superintendent of public 
instruction stated that they do not need this aid. 

Other States have recently investigated this method of school financing. The 
State superintendent of public instruction of Ohio, after carefully investigating 
this proposal, reported that “We could not see how a building authority could 
be made to function in Ohio.” In California, a State with particularly pressing 
school-constructian problems, a special legislative commission found that build- 
ing authority plans were “impractical and not feasible in our (California) State.” 
In Vermont, the commissioner of education stated that a State school-building 
agency had been considered and rejected. In addition a comparable financing 
scheme has been declared unconstitutional in Wisconsin. 

In 34 of the 44 States where there are no State school-building agencies, the 
State legislatures do not meet again until 1957. Hence, special sessions of these 
legislatures would be necessary to enact this program. 

Assuming that constitutional obstacles can be overcome and these new State 
agencies established, the State is still a long ways from constructing schools 
under title II. The following steps will still be required: 

1. The State school-building agency must enter into an agreement with the 
Federal Government to receive some Federal advance into a reserve fund. 

2. The needy school district must apply to the State school-building agency. 
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3. The State school-building agency must approve the district plan as consist- 
ent with (@) State laws and standards, (b) State long-range plans, and (c) 
present or reasonably anticipated enrollment needs. 

4. The State school-building agency must satisfy itself that the local district 
is financially able to meet its rental obligations. 

5. The State school-building agency must offer the bonds on the investment 
market (the Federal Government will not buy State school-building agency 
bonds.) Assuming that these steps have been successfully completed, bids can 
be asked for construction of new buildings and somewhat over a year later the 
actual school might open. 

Moreover, the rental payments which are required under title II seem to have 
been devised with the aim of further impoverishing a financially burdened school 
district. 

According to section 209 (d) of the bill, these rental payments would have 
to cover the following: 

1. The annual debt service including interest and payment on principal. 

2. An additional amount contributed to a supplemental reserve fund which 
would equal one-fourth of one percent of the bonds issued by the State agency. 

3. The cost of maintenance, repair, replacement, and insurance to the schools 
concerned, 

4. Additional contributions towards the administrative and other expenses 
of the State school-building agency. 

It seems clear from this listing that the rentals which these hard-pressed 
local communities would have to pay involve an even heavier burden than if 
they had been able to issue their bonds. The fact that the rentals must cover 
payments to a supplemental reserve fund and contribute to the administrative 
and other expenses of the State agency are two extra items which the local 
community would not have to pay if it was shouldering the financial responsi- 
bility by itself. 

Under these circumstances, how can anyone argue that title IIT offers any 
substantial measure of relief to any community hard-pressed to finance new 
school construction? 

TITLE III 


This is the only section in the bill which provides any direct Federal aid for 
school construction. But even here, the grants are so hedged-in by restrictive 
provisions and complicated procedures that the title is almost completely worth- 
less. 

Aceording to the bill, any Federal aid under this title must be contingent 
on the following conditions: 

1. The local community first has to apply for Federal assistance under title 
I or title II. Any help that the Federal Government can give under title IIT 
must await the establishment of the extremely cumbersome procedure under 
the other two titles. 

2. A statewide plan for administering these grants has to be adopted and 
approved by the Commissioner of Education, meeting several requirements 
regarding administration, accounting and reporting procedures as well as set- 
ting forth the “standards and procedures for determining the eligibility of local 
educational agencies” for Federal assistance. 

8. The State must match any Federal funds granted under this title. 

4. If the local community has been turned down under title I or II and if 
these other conditions have been met, Federal aid under title III can be granted 
on an individual basis for a particular school project but “only for and to the 
extent necessary” to enable the local community to participate under title I 
or Il. 

In other words, as we understand it, in order for the local community to 
receive direct Federal aid under title IIT it must follow the elaborate complicated 
procedure under title I or II. After failing to qualify for aid under either of 
these titles, the local school district may obtain assistance through title III. 
This aid must be utilized through the procedures of title I or title IT. 

It is clear to us that title III could never function effectively. By the time 
even a trickle of assistance would be made available the youngsters now pressed 
into overcrowded classrooms would long have graduated. At best, it would be 
at least 2 years before any school construction could be commenced under this 
title and undoubtedly 3 years before any new school could be occupied as a result 
of this program. The amount of money which has been included—$200 million— 
represents a miserly approach to the giant-sized problem of school construction. 
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TITLE IV 


This title is quite insignificant as a means of alleviating the schoolroom short- 
age. It provides for an appropriation of $20 million to help the States with the 
administrative expenses involved in developing long-range plans to overcome 
some of these major obstacles to school construction. This is a worthy objective, 
although in many cases the States and local communities are already doing as 
much as they possibly can in this direction. 


Labor standards 


One other issue of special concern to organized labor is worthy of mention. To 
protect the labor standards and working conditions in the construction industry, 
any bill utilizing Federal funds for construction purposes normally includes a 
provision requiring the observance of the Davis-Bacon Act and other applicable 
statutes. 

The Davis-Bacon Act contains neither a new policy nor a revolutionary policy. 
It was first enacted more than 24 years ago. It was first introduced as a bill 29 
years ago by a Republican Representative Robert Low Bacon from a well-to-do 
district in Long Island, N. Y. Congressman Bacon was subsequently joined in 
his proposal by Senator James Davis, Republican, of Pennsylvania, who had been 
Secretary of Labor during the Hoover administration. 

When Congressman Bacon first introduced his bill in 1926 he stated the incident 
which prompted his action. Bids were asked concerning the construction of a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital in Bacon’s district in Long Island, N. Y. The 
successful bidder was an out-of-State contractor, who ignored local wage scales 
and local labor, and imported all laborers and mechanics from other parts of the 
country. The contractor housed the workers on the job. 

Local wage scales, local opportunities for employment were disrupted and 
destroyed to the consternation of both local contractors and mechanics. The 
power of the Government, by awarding the job to a contractor who could bid the 
lowest because his wage scale was the lowest, was used in this case and repeat- 
edly in other cases to depress and undercut the going wage rates and to prevent 
fair contractors from being able to compete for the contract on a fair basis. 

As a result, the Congress acted to insure that no bids could be accepted or 
awards made on Federal construction contracts unless all bidders met the going 
wage rate. 

The Davis-Bacon Act first became law in 1931 after passage by a Republican 
Congress and approval by former President Herbert Hoover. The act was 
amended in 1935 for the purpose of improving some features of its adminis- 
tration and, with minor subsequent amendments, remains in substantially the 
same form as revised at that time. 

The act provides that every contract in excess of $2,000 to which the United 
States or the District of Columbia is a party for construction, alteration, and/or 
repair, including painting and decorating, of public buildings or public works of 
the United States or the District of Columbia, shall contain a provision that 
laborers and mechanics employed in its performance shall be paid not less than 
the wages determined by the Secretary of Labor to be prevailing for the corre- 
sponding class of laborers and mechanics employed on projects similar to the 
contract work in the city, town, village, or other civil subdivision of the State, 
or the Territory of Alaska, or the Territory of Hawaii, or the District of Colum- 
bia. Subcontracts are also subject to the above requirement. 

The basic principle and purpose of these laws is to prevent the use of the 
economic and purchasing power of the Federal Government to depress or destroy 
the wage rates prevailing in the city, town, village, or other civil subdivision 
where construction takes place. The act thereby protects without distinction 
both union and nonunion wage scales depending only on which is prevailing. 

The principle of the Davis-Bacon Act has been extended from time to time to 
cover certain areas of construction aided or assisted by the Federal Government 
beyond the sphere of straight Federal contracting activities. Among the statutes 
in which this principle now applies are the following: 

The National Housing Act, as amended, applies the prevailing wage principle 
to construction of multiple-housing units financed through mortgages insured by 
FHA (53 Stat. 804; 12 U. S. C. 1703 et seq.). 

The Hospital Survey and Construction Act provides for payment of prevailing 
wages as determined by the Secretary of Labor on hospital facilities built under 
contract of State and local authorities with the use of Federal grants-in-aid paid 
out by the United States Public Health Service and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (60 Stat. 1040; 42 U. 8. C. 291 et seq.). 
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The Federal Airport Act, as amended, similarly provides for the payment of 
prevailing wages on contracts of State and local authorities for construction of 
airports with the use of Federal grants-in-aid paid by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration in the Department of Commerce (60 Stat. 170; 49 U. S. C. 1101 et 
seq.). 

The Housing Act of 1949, as amended, the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951, and the Housing Act of 1954 all provide for 
application of the Davis-Bacon Act prevailing wage principle to other local con- 
struction undertaken as a result of federally insured mortgages or other related 
Federal assistance (63 Stat. 413, as amended; 65 Stat. 293, as amended; 42 
U. 8S. C. 1401 et seq.). 

In particular, the School Survey and Construction Act of 1950 also applies the 
principle of the predetermined prevailing wage rate to State and local construc- 
tion activities undertaken through the use of Federal grants-in-aid administered 
by the Office of Education in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(64 Stat. 967 et seq. ; 20 U. S. C. et seq.). 

A provision requiring observance of the Davis-Bacon Act is included in title 
JII of H. R. 3770, H. R. 3812, and H. R. 3824 but has been completely omitted 
from the other sections of these bills. Many of the grant-in-aid bills now before 
this committee require observance of the labor standards set forth in the Davis- 
Bacon Act. We believe that the wording included in H. R. 4802, in particular, 
will prove most effective. Compliance with labor standards statutes should be 
an integral part of any school-construction legislatica. 


CONCLUSION 


After carefully examining the three administration bills (H. R. 3770, H. R. 
3812, H. R. 3824) now before this committee, we must conclude that they do not 
meet the criteria established by Secretary Hobby. 

They will certainly not build enough classrooms to meet the present shortage. 

Whatever classrooms would ultimately be authorized could not possibly be 
constructed quickly because of the intricate and complicated procedures involved 
in this legislation. 

Instead of being flexible as to meet the varied situations in different parts of 
the country these bills would force all States to conform to a special type of 
financing for school construction. 

The program involves so many different types of Federal control and authority 
that, far from preserving State and local responsibility for education, it actually 
paves the way for detailed Federal regulations. 

Viewed as a whole, the administration program is woefully inadequate to 
meet the present school-building emergency. Its emphasis is entirely upon 
preserving traditional methods of financing. The result must be reassuring to 
the financial community but it hardly looks like the answer to the pleas of the 
hard-pressed local school superintendent. 

The American Federation of Labor believes that today’s shortage of classroom 
facilities represents a crisis for the entire Nation. We believe that the present 
emergency can be overcome only through an energetic program enlisting the 
cooperation of Federal, State, and local authorities. 

The only effective way this can be accomplished is by the application of a 
generous grant-in-aid program under which the Federal Government will supply 
sufficient funds to meet the emergency while the States and local authorities 
continue to exercise their traditional control over the admiinstration of these 
funds. The grant-in-aid program can be administered in such a way that the 
States and localities receiving these funds are still required to do their utmost 
with their own financial resources. 

There are a number of bills before this committee that embody a Federal grant- 
in-aid program for emergency school construction. In general, they can be 
separated into two categories. On the one hand are bills introduced by Congress- 
man Kearns (H. R. 14), Congressman Bailey (H. R. 15), and Congressman 
Chudoff (H. R. 3411), as well as a number of other Congressmen. In the second 
category are bills introduced by Congressman Elliot (H. R. 1565), Congressman 
Perkins (H. R. 4302), and Congresswoman Green (H. R. 4442). 

The basic difference between these two sets of bills concerns the formula util- 
ized. to distribute Federal grants. The Kearns-Bailey-Chudoff bills provide a 
flat grant to the States per school-age child. Under the Elliot-Perkins-Green 
bills, identical to 8. 5 introduced by Senator Hill, the amount of money which 
each State would obtain is dependent not only on the number of school-age 
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children but also upon the level of per capita income prevailing in the State, 
In other words, these bills introduce a measure of need into the grant-in-aid 
formula. States with lower per capita income would obtain a higher grant 
per school-age child than States whose per capita income is high. 

We believe that the formula in the Elliot-Perkins-Green bills is essentially 
sound. It is a formula which has been utilized in other legislation and has 
been recognized as equitable, for example, under the Hill-Burton Hospital Con- 
struction Act. We see no reason why this arrangement should not be extended 
to cover emergency school construction. 

In any case, we believe that the approach to school construction included in 
both types of grant-in-aid bills provides a far more effective and equitable 
solution to the present emergency school crisis than in the three bills embodying 
the administration’s program. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that this solution requires the expenditure of 
Federal funds. Nevertheless it is certainly far better for the Federal Govern- 
ment to move promptly and effectively to meet a national crisis rather than 
to fuss around with halfway measures that have no chance of accomplishing 
the desired result. 

Quite frankly we believe that part of the burden of financing school construc- 
tion should be shifted to progressive taxes—Federal income and corporation 
taxes. It is high time we get away from exclusive reliance on the regressive 
type of taxes—particularly the growing use of sales taxes—which are now the 
principal source for school funds. 

We now use Federal taxes for many other kinds of Federal aids—highways, 
hospitals, public welfare, to say nothing of the merchant marine and airlines— 
why not for children? 


Mr. Bremer. In summarizing, may I say that I am sure this 
committee is aware of the fact that the A. F. of L. does believe that 
a great crisis has developed in our educational system; that there is 
tremendous proven need for school construction; that there is, in our 
opinion, proven need for Federal funds, because we do not believe 
that the localities can be expected to bear this great burden that has 


been placed upon them. 

You have before you numerous bills, the most important of which 
fall into three categories. You have the proposal of the President 
presented by Secretary Hobby. We are opposed to that proposal. 
We believe that its sections are cumbersome. We do not believe they 
would meet the need. 

We feel that section 2 in particular, asking for the establishment 
of State schoool authorities, would run into constitutional questions 
in a great many of the States which are prohibited by their consti- 
tutions from borrowing for any purpose whatsoever, including any 
sage approach such as is provided in title 2 of the administration 
bill. 

Title 3 of the administration bill, providing for some minimum 
direct grants, is, in our opinion, inadequate, so we are not in favor 
of the administration bill. 

As I go on I will comment on the approach of the Kearns-Bailey 
bills and the approach of the Elliott-Perkins-Green bills, but I do 
now, Mr. Chairman, want to take up in detail the question of labor 
standards in the legislation before you. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, might I ask one philosophical question 
before the witness goes on? 

Mr. Bremer. Surely. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Biemiller, I think all of the figures show that 
we have some classroom shortages in this country. Earlier this morn- 
ing there was a colloquy between my colleague, Mr. Udall, from 
Arizona, and Mr. Frelinghuysen, concerning the present need as 
against the projected need. 
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My question is this: Do you feel, assuming that there is a shortage 
of some 300,000 schoolrooms now, that we should build these school- 
rooms on more or less of a crash basis? In other words, to get them 
built any way possible just as soon as we can? Or should we take 
into consideration the fact that there is an increasing effort on the 
part of State and local communities, and take a projected figure for, 
say, 1959 or 1960 and attempt to meet the curve at that particular 
point ? 

Mr. Bremitier. May I put a slight variant on your question, but 
I think I am answering it substantially. The Kearns-Bailey bills, 
with an open-end appropriation, would theoretically make it pos- 
sible to meet the absolute needs within a 5-year period, but most of 
the legislation that you have in front of you does provide for a 
definite figure. I am not at the moment prepared to argue greatly 
pro or con as to what that figure should be. I do not believe it is 
possible in terms of the available manpower or available money to 
create what it is possible to call a “crash” program and expect within 
2 years you are going to build every needed school. That might be 
desirable, but I think it is impracticable. Obviously, what I think 
we should be doing is to attempt to provide what funds we can to 
make the biggest possible impact on this problem within the next 
2 or 3 years. 

I should like to associate our general position with what I in- 
terpreted to be the position Mr. Elliott was expressing when he revived 
that colloquy a little later in the discussion; that is, whether the 
figure is only 170,000, or more, the fact remains it is a very serious 
shortage projected at the end of this 5-year period. 

Chairman Barpen. May I interrupt just one moment ? 

Mr. Bremitxer. Surely. 

Chairman Barven. I am just as sorry as I can be. I have a group 
of gentlemen who came from North Carolina to see me, and they have 
been waiting in my office about 3 hours, and they have to catch a train. 
I just hate to walk out on you fellows. Could we do this: At the con- 
clusion of the witness’ testimony could we recess the committee until 
10 o’clock Tuesday morning, at which time the executive session will 
be held ¢ 

Mr. Battery. Surely, we can do that. 

Chairman Barven. Mr. Bailey, I apologize for getting in this jam. 

Mr. Batter. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

Chairman Barpen. Let the record show that on account of the loss 
of the day of hearing on yesterday, and the fact that the committee had 
committed itself to hear Mr. Biemiller, that those present unanimously 
agree that Mr. Biemiller should have at least 30 minutes Tuesday 
morning at the opening of the next session of the committee. 

Mr. Bremitzer. I am assuming that I will pick up with this labor 
standards, particularly. I gather that is the point the members are 
interested in. 

Mr. Mercatr. Start off with labor standards Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Hussey (chief clerk). Mr. Chairman, I have for insertion in 
the record a statement of Representative Ed Edmondson, of the Sec- 
ond District of Oklahoma. 

Chairman Barpven. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement is as follows :) 
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STATEMENT oF Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STaTE oF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Chairman, an urgent belief in the necessity for early congressional action 
to provide improved Federal aid for school construction impels me to bring to 
your attention the facts I want to discuss today. In my opinion, there are few 
porblems facing the present Congress which match in importance the subject now 
under consideration. 

The Father of our Country, speaking in his farewell address on the rule for 
free government, directly charged this Republic to “promote, then, as an object 
of primary importance, institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

Since these words were spoken, this country has had thrust upon it an awesome 
and inescapable responsibility, inconceivable in the time of George Washington. 
It is not too much to say that now the future of civilization, the fate of each 
American citizen, and the hope of every person on this earth, will be at stake in 
the actions taken by the Government of the United States in the years that lie 
ahead. : 

This is true because of this Nation’s ideal geographical position, its magnificent 
wealth in natural resources, its peerless industrial technology ,its unparalleled 
financial and economic strength, its present leadership in thermonuclear develop- 
ments, and most of all, due to its imaginative free people who have had the 
courage, the initiative, the drive, and the intelligence to conquer every frontier. 

At any cost, we must insure this Nation’s future ability to make decisions which 
will determine whether this world shall die in fearful and catastrophic agony, 
or go forward in light and understanding. Some day, some hour, those decisions 
must be made. The ability to meet that challenge fundamentally rests upon the 
maturity and wisdom of the American people and the leaders they choose to 
conduct thejr Government. 

With this supreme burden resting upon our shoulders, it is an appropriate time 
for us to make a solemn and careful analysis of our present ability and future 
prospects in this connection. 

I must confess to a personal sense of shock when I first saw some recent 
statistics which bode ill for our future. They reveal flaws and weaknesses 
which could well be fatal in the fateful times ahead. 

The New York Times of March 21, 1953, reported a Columbia University 
research group had come to the conclusion that rejections by the Armed Forces, 
primarily for educational deficiencies, cost this country more than 40 divisions of 
fighting men during World War II. Census data show that at the beginning 
of that war, 12 percent of the employed men in the United States had less than 
5 years of schooling and were rated as “functional illiterates,” while 1% 
million were totally illiterate. More recent figures indicate that in 1953 this 
Nation had a total of 2,500,000 adults who could neither read nor write. 

In other words, more than a century and a half after George Washington 
spoke the words just quoted, we find that the national defense of this Nation 
is still being weakened and the human resources of our native land are still 
being vitiated by our failure to follow his admonition. 

Today we face the implacable menace of communism. The ominous threats 
issued in the Communist manifesto of 1848 by Marx and Engels now are being 
repeated insistently and ever more stridently by their followers, who now control 
almost half the globe. At the same time, we find America’s schools are less 
prepared than they were 15 years ago to equip our future leaders to confront 
the appalling dilemma they must meet squarely and without equivocation. 

Present school construction in the United States, unprecedented though it is, 
cannot provide faciilties to adequately educate our children. We are told on good 
authority that we are falling behind annually at the rate of 67,000 classrooms, 
and that the construction rate must be tripled to keep pace with the growing 
number of boys and girls to be educated. 

In my own State of Oklahoma, in excess of $100 million was needed in Sep- 
tember 1952, for rehabilitation of old buildings and construction of new schools. 
Approximately 67 percent of this amount could not be met from available re- 
sources. A survey as of March 1951, showed 20 percent of the pupils were 
housed in obsolete buildings, 51 percent of all classrooms were overcrowded, 
and mark this, 27 percent of the schoolchildren in my State were spending their 
school hours in buildings which are fire hazards. 
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Let us face this fact with all its implications. The Nation is aroused when 
a spectacular fire with heavy loss of life occurs in a nightclub, or in a hotel. 
Cries arise from every side for laws and other steps to prevent a repetition. 

But, if such a holocaust with many deaths should strike one of these firetrap 
schools, and we should be most thankful it has not, how could we face or escape 
the wrath of grief-stricken parents whose tender-aged children may have per- 
ished because this Government refused to face its responsibility ? 

I use the word “responsibility” advisedly. The roots of Federal aid to edu- 
cation go perhaps as deeply in our history as anything except the urge for 
freedom and respect for human dignity. 

Before the Bill of Rights was ratified, even prior to the time the Constitution 
was adopted, the Continental Congress set aside every 16th section of land 
in its vast Northwest and Southwest Territories to provide for Federal aid 
to education. 

Each of the early Presidents during this Nation’s infancy held public learning 
in highest esteem. Jefferson in particular, with his deep and abiding interest 
in this field, left his mark throughout the realm of education, and one sees 
his imprint on every hand at the University of Virginia in Charlottesville. 

To me, at least, the pattern we must follow is as clear as the morning sky. 
Our children must be given their birthright, received from the founders of this 
Republic, to develop their God-given talents and abilities to their fullest capacity. 
They should be able to spend their youth in learning the ingredients of freedom, 
the necessity of wisdom and understanding, the importance of character—quali- 
ties which have made this Nation great. They have, I submit, the right to 
study and reflect upon these things in safety, in comfort, and without fear. 

We have no thinkable alternative except to mount a full-scale attack on this 
problem at once by heavily increased Federal aid to education. Action, now, 
should be of overriding concern to every Member of Congress and to every 
thinking citizen of the United States. 

The development of modern weapons to the point where a war can wipe 
mankind from this planet, and leave nothing but desolate and tortured ruins, 
has put humanity on the threshold of what would be the fieriest crucible 
in history—and it would be the final one. No investment this Nation could 


make is of greater potential importance than the one we consider at this 
moment. 


Chairman Barpen. The committee will adjourn until 9:45 a. m. 
Tuesday morning. 

(Thereupon, at 1:41 p. m., Friday, May 20, 1955, an adjournment 
was taken until 9: 45 a.m., Tuesday, May 24, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 24, 1955 


House or REpresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lasor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:45 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Graham A. Barden presiding. 

Present: Representatives Barden, Kelley, Bailey, Perkins, Wier, 
Elliott, Landrum Metcalf, Bowler, Chudoff, Green, Roosevelt, 
Zelenko, McDowell, Thompson, Udall, McConnell, Gwinn, Smith, 
Kearns, Velde, Bosch, Holt, Rhodes, Wainwright, Frelinghuysen, 
and Coon. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, mi- 
nority clerk; Edward A. McCabe, general counsel; Russell C. 
Derrickson, chief investigator. 

Chairman Barpen. The committee will come to order. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I don’t know whether all of you were here 
last Friday, but Mr. Beimiller, former Member of Congress, repre- 
senting the A. F. of L., had started his statement. At about 2:30 
various things began to happen that required the scattering of the 
committee members, and all the members present agreed that we 
would meet at 9:45 this morning, and Mr. Biemiller should have 30 
minutes to complete his statement. That accounts for the slight 
variation in the program this morning. 

We tried to take care of the situation by. stepping up the committee 
meeting 15 minutes, and then using the 15 minutes after 10 that we 
normally don’t use. 

So, Mr. Biemiller, we would be glad to have the rest of your state- 


ment, and if we can start now I think the rest of the members will 
come in. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, MEMBER, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
ACCOMPANIED BY CORNELIUS R. GRAY, ATTORNEY, BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR—Resumed 


Mr. Bremer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As I told you Friday, I appreciate very much the courtesy of 
yourself and the members of the committee in making this time 
available. I realize the difficulties that you run into that make it 
impossible to proceed in the normal order, 

You will recall I had just begun to discuss the question of labor 
standards in the legislation, and I will pick up at that point. 


1089 
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One other issue of special concern to organized labor is worthy 
of mention. To protect the labor standards and working conditions 
in the construction industry, any bill utilizing Federal funds for 
construction purposes normally includes a provision requiring the 
observance of the Davis-Bacon Act and other applicable statutes. 

The Davis-Bacon Act contains neither a new policy nor a revolu- 
tionary policy. It was first enacted more than 24 years ago. It was 
first introduced as a bill 29 years ago by a Republican Representative, 
Robert Low Bacon, from a well-to-do district in Long Island, N. Y. 
Congressman Bacon was subsequently joined in his proposal by Sena- 
tor James Davis, Republican of Pennsylvania, who had been Secre- 
tary of Labor during the Hoover Administration. 

When Congressman Bacon first introduced his bill in 1926 he stated 
the incident which prompted his action. Bids were asked concern- 
ing the construction of a Veterans’ Administration hospital in Bacon’s 
district in Long Island, N. Y. The successful bidder was an out-of- 
State contractor who ignored local wage scales and local labor, and 
imported all laborers and mechanics from other parts of the country. 
The contractor houses the workers on the job. 

Local wage scales, local opportunities for employment were dis- 
rupted and destroyed to the consternation of both local contractors 
and mechanics. The power of the Government, by awarding the job 
to a contractor who could bid the lowest because his wage scale was 
the lowest, was used in this case and repeatedly in other cases to 
depress and undercut the going wage rates and to prevent fair con- 
tractors from being able to compete for the contract on a fair basis. 

As a result the Congress acted to insure that no bids could be 
accepted or awards made on Federal construction contracts unless 
all bidders met the going wage rate. 

The Davis-Bacon Act first became law in 1931 after passage by a 
Republican Congress and approval by former President Herbert 
Hoover. The act was amended in 1935 for the purpose of improving 
some features of its administration, and, with minor subsequent 
amendments, remains in substantially the same form as revised at 
that time. 

The act provides that every contract in excess of $2,000 to which 
the United States or the District of Columbia is a party for construc- 
tion, alteration and/or repair, including painting and decorating of 
public buildings or public works of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, shall contain a provision that laborers and mechanics 
employed in its performance shall be paid not.less than the wages 
determined by the Secretary of Labor to be prevailing for the cor- 
responding class of laborers and mechanics employed on projects 
similar to the contract work in the city, town, village, or other civil 
subdivision of the State, or the Territory of Alaska or the Territory 
of Hawaii or the District of Columbia. Subcontracts are also subject 
to the above requirement. 

The basic principle and purpose of these laws is to prevent the use 
of the economic and purchasing power of the Federal Government 
to depress or destroy the wage rates prevailing in the city, town, vil- 
lage, or other civil subdivision where construction takes place. The 
act thereby protects without distinction both union and nonunion 
wage scales depending only on which is prevailing. 
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The principle of the Davis-Bacon Act has been extended from time 
to time to cover certain areas of construction aided or assisted by the 
Federal Government —— the sphere of straight Federal contract- 
ing activities. Among the statutes in which this principle now applies 
are the following: 

The National Housing Act, as amended, applies the prevailing 
principle to construction of multiple-housing units financed through 
mortgages insured by FHA (53 Stat. 804; 12 U.S. C. 1703 et seq.). 

The Hospital Survey and Construction Act provides for payment 
of eieay er waves as determined by the Secretary of Labor on 
hospital facilities built under contract of State and local authorities 
with the use of Federal grants-in-aid paid out by the United States 
Public Health Service and the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (60 Stat. 1040; 42 U.S. C. 291 et seq.). 

The Federal Airport Act, as amended, similarly provides for the 
payment of prevailing wages on contracts of State and local authori- 
ties for construction of airports with the use of Federal grants-in- 
aid paid by the Civil Aeronautics Administration in the Department 
of Commerce (60 Stat. 170; 49 U. S. C. 1101 et seq.). 

The Housing Act of 1949, as amended, the Defense Housing and 
Community Facilities and Services Act of 1951, and the Housing Act 
of 1954 all provide for application of the Davis-Bacon Act prevailing 
wage principle to other local construction undertaken as a result of 
Federally insured mortgages or other related Federal assistance (63 
Stat. 413, as amended, 65 Stat. 293, as amended, 42 U.S. C. 1401 
et seq.). 

In particular, the School Survey and Construction Act of 1950 
also applies the principle of the predetermined prevailing wage rate 
to State and local construction activities undertaken through the use 
of Federal grants-in-aid administered by the Office of Education in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (64 Stat. 967 
et seq.; 20 U. S. C. et seq.). 

A provision requiring observance of the Davis-Bacon Act is in- 
cluded in title III of H. R. 3770, 3812, and 3824, but has been com- 
pletely omitted from the other sections of these bills. Many of the 
grant-in-aid bills now before this committee require observance of 
the labor standards set forth in the Davis-Bacon Act. We believe 
that the wording included in H. R. 4302 in particular will prove 
most effective. Siensllenee with labor standards statutes should be 
an integral part of any school construction legislation. _ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in summary, may I say this: 

After carefully examining the three administration bills—H. R. 
3770, 8812, 3824—now before this committee, we must conclude that 
they do not meet the criteria established by Secretary Hobby. 

They will certainly not build enough classrooms to meet the present 
shortage. 

Whatever classrooms would ultimately be authorized could not 
possibly be constructed quickly because of the intricate and compli- 
cated procedures involved in this legislation. 

Instead of being flexible as to meet the varied situations in different 
parts of the country, these bills would force all States to conform to a 
special type of financing for school construction. 

Mr. Vascosebumar Mr. Chairman, I wonder what the witness 
means by that, that they force all States. Why would they force all 
States to conform to a special type of financing? 
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Mr. Bremiutier. To get full advantage of section 2, which is the 
main part of the bill. 

Mr. Fre,tincuuysen. Why do you say that is the main part? 

Mr. Bremiuier. Because that is the one under which you would have 
the most activity under the proposed authorities. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Bremuzer. What other part do you think you are going to get 
much activity out of? 

Mr. Frevinexvuysen. All of them, I would hope. 

Mr. Bremiter. On the question of school bonds, the average rate on 
school bonds today in the United States is 244 percent. And there 
are very, very few localities that need 34g percent financing which the 
administration bill provides. 

Mr. Fre_rncuuysen. I don’t want to interrupt your testimony, but 
I wonder how much of an expert you are when you make a statement 
like that. 

As an example, in my own State, which is one of the wealthy States 
and which will largely support a Federal-aid program, over 27 percent 
of the money raised in the last 2 fiscal years has been from school 
districts which have issued bonds at over 314 percent interest. 

So even in a comparatively wealthy State, such as in New Jersey, 
this title I would be of substantial help. Ido not see the justification 
for your saying that title I would not be of substantial help. 

Mr. Bremer. May I say, in reply to that, Mr. Frelinghuysen, in 
the first place, the Dow-Jones averages show clearly that the 214 
percent average has prevailed for many, many years as the average 
rate. 

Mr. Fre,incuuysen. I am delighted to hear it. Butso what? We 
are talking about the districts that cannot issue the 244 percent bonds. 

Mr. Bremiter. In the second place, may I point out that the esti- 
mates of Mrs. Hobby herself are that less than $75 million worth of 
school bonds have been at 3 percent or higher. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am not arguing with that. But what con- 
elusions do you draw from that? 

Mr. BremiLter. My conclusion is this is not a major approach to 
the question. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It will be of great value to the districts that 
do not issue bonds or only issue them at undue interest rates. 

Mr. Bremitter. To a very small number of districts. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Well, it is only attempted to apply to one 
part. But where, to get back to the original reason for my interrup- 
tion, do you see any coercion? Where do you see any forcing of all 
States to conform to anything? This is a purely voluntary approach. 

Mr. Bremer, Certainly it is a voluntary approach. But the big- 
gest possible activity comes under section IT. 

Mr. Fre.incuuyseNn. It either does or it doesn’t. But there is no 
forcing, in any case. 

Mr. Bremitier. Iwill agree to that. In other words, there is noth- 
ing being offered of a substantial nature, is just our point unless you 
are willing to go into an involved structure. And, as I pointed out 
on Friday in my testimony, a structure which in many States would 
be unconstitutional. 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. It would if it it were set up wrong, and it 
would not if it were set up right. We have had witnesses testify to 
that effect. 

I think you will agree with me there is no forcing of the States to 
do anything in this bill. 

Mr. Bremuuer. Correct. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. I don’t know why you used those words. That 
is the only reason for my interruption. 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Chairman, I might say to Mr. Frelinghuysen 
that I don’t know where he gets his statistics for the State of New 
Jersey, but the average for the State during the last fiscal year was 
under 3 percent. 

Mr. FretineuuyseNn. I will be glad to give you the source of my 
information. It is from our commissioner of education, Commissioner 
Raubinger. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Does he not say that title II will not help the State 
of New Jersey ¢ 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. I am talking about title I. 1 am not saying 
that title II would or should help a State as wealthy as New Jersey. 
If there are better ways, of course we should not resort to an authority 
to do it. 

Chairman Barpen. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. Bremitier. The program involves so many different types of 
Federal control and authority that, far from preserving State and 
local responsibility for education, it actually paves the way for de- 
tailed Federal regulations. 

Viewed as a whole, the administration program is woefully inade- 
quate to meet the present school building emergency. Its emphasis 
is entirely upon preserving traditional methods of financing. The 
result must be reassuring to the financial community but it hardly 
looks like the answer to the plans of the hard-pressed local school 
superintendent. 

The American Federation of Labor believes that today’s shortage 
of classroom facilities represents a crisis for the entire Nation. We 
believe that the present emergency can be overcome only through an 
energetic program enlisting the cooperation of Federal, State, and 
local authorities. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to interrupt, too, but that 
statement has been made so often by nearly every witness, and so far 
they have been depending for their statements, for the authority for 
such statements about the crisis on the school survey. 

Now have you any other independent source of information to sup- 
port that contention about a crisis in the school construction and the 
shortages that you speak of ? 

Mr, Bremuter. We think, sir, that the school survey, in the first 
place, shows that there is a crisis in the United States. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is that your authority for the statement ? 

Mr. Bremitter. Yes, sir; that is definitely our authority. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is your only authority / 

Mr. Bremiutter. Thit is the only complete survey of which I am 
aware that has been m: de in the United States. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much. 


59521—55—pt. 3-21 
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Mr. Bremiuier. The only effective way this can be accomplished is 
by the application of a generous grant-in-aid program under which 
the Federal Government will supply sufficient funds to meet the emer- 
gency while the States and local authorities continue to exercise their 
traditional control over the administration of these funds. The grant- 
in-aid program can be administered in such a way that the States and 
localities receiving these funds are still required to do their utmost 
with their own financial resources. 

There are a number of bills before this committee that embody a 
Federal grant-in-aid program for emergency school construction. In 
general, they can be separated into two categories. On the one hand 
are bills introduced by Congressman Kearns (H. R. 14), Congressman 
Bailey (H. R. 15), and Congressman Chudoff (H. R. 3411), as well 
as a number of other Congressmen. In the second category are bills 
introduced by Congressman Elliott (H. R. 1565), Congressman 
Perkins (H. R. 4302), and Congresswoman Green (H. R. 4442). 

The basic difference between these two sets of bills concerns the 
formula utilized to distribute Federal grants. The Kearns-Bailey- 
Chudoff bills provide a flat grant to the States per school-age child. 
Under the Elliott-Perkins-Green bills, identical to S. 5 introduced 
by Senator Hill, the amount of money which each State would obtain 
is dependent not only on the number of school-age children but also 
upon the level of per capita income prevailing in the State. In other 
words, these bills introduce a measure of need into the grant-in-aid 
formula. States with lower per capita income would obtain a higher 
grant per school-age child than States whose per capita income is high. 

We believe that the formula in the Elliott-Perkins-Green bills is 
essentially sound. It is a formula which has been utilized in other 
legislation and has been recognized as equitable, for example, under 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act. We see no reason why 
this arrangement should not be extended to cover emergency school 
construction. 

In any case, we believe that the approach to school construction 
included in both types of grant-in-aid bills provides a far more effec- 
tive and equitable solution to the present emergency school crisis 
than in the three bilis embodyin the administration’s program. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that this solution requires the 
expenditure of Federal funds. Nevertheless it is certainly far better 
for the Federal Government to move promptly and effectively to 
meet a national crisis rather than to fuss around with halfway meas- 
ures that have no chance of accomplishing the desired result. 

Quite frankly we believe that part of the burden of financing school 
construction should be shifted to progressive taxes—Federal income 
and corporation taxes. It is high time we get away from exclusive 
reliance on the regressive type of taxes—particularly the er 
of sales taxes—which are now the principal source for school funds. 

We now use Federal taxes for many other kinds of Federal aids— 
highways, hospitals, public welfare, to say nothing of the merchant 
marine and airlines. y not for children? 


Chairman Barven. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Wier. I will pass. 

Chairman Barven. Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Batter. I appreciate the gentleman’s remarks, and I have no 
quarrel with him, and, therefore, no questions. 
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Chairman Barpen. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barven. Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perxrns. I just wish to compliment the gentleman on his en- 
lightening a 

Mr. Bremitier. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. No questions. 

Mr. THompPpson. No questions. 

Mr. ZELENKO. No questions. 

Mr. Cuvuorr. No questions. 

Chairman Barpen. Mr. McConnell ? 

Mr. McConnetu. I would like to ask one question because I did not 
hear all the testimony, Mr. Biemiller. 

If we pass a school-aid construction bill which provides a certain 
amount of assistance or grant from the Federal Government, that will 
provide a certain amount of housing for children. We agree on that, 
and I do not disagree with that. However, if we stop there and do not 
go into other approaches to this whole problem, we then, as I see it, 
restrict the amount of construction for classrooms for children that 
you can obtain. 

Which, in your judgment, would produce more rooms for children— 
and that is the main problem we are considering—a bill which just 
gave a grant, or a matching proposition, or a bill which gave that plus 
encouragement of school authorities, lease types of financing and bond 
purchases, and any other type of additional approach you can think of ? 
Which would produce the most schools? And that is the fundamental 
thing. 

Mr. Bremiuter. That is the problem, sir. 

Mr. McConnett. I say, which would produce the most schools? 

Mr. Bremuter. In our opinion, grants in aid would. 

Mr. McConnext. Just that alone 

Mr. Breuer. Yes. 

Mr. McConneELu. Why do you say that? 

Mr. BremiLier. Because we think it is the most effective and quick- 
est way of getting action. 

Mr. SS aamenae All right; but you are going to have that plus the 
others. Are you going to throw out the others? 

Mr. Bremitzer. The grant-in-aid provision in title ITI of your bill, 
Mr. MeConnell—— 

Mr. McConnetu. It is not a question of my bill or any other bill. 
I asked you a general question. 

The question is, if you have two bills, both of them having grants-in- 
aid in them and one of the bills has, in addition, some other ap- 
proaches, which will produce the most schools? And you know the 
answer to that just as well as I do. 

Mr. Bremuer. I still think the only feasible way of weno hicers 
and rapid construction of additional school buildings is through 
grants-in-aid. 

Mr. McConnetu. But you have that in one bill. Now if you have 
that in the second bill plus other things, which produces the most 
schools ? 

Mr. Bremitier. Over a long-run period of time some States would 
utilize the formula, or, I beg your pardon, the device of school au- 
thorities. That is agreed. lieve there are four States now that 
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are functioning in that direction, although Maine is pretty well bogged 
down, as I assume you have heard in this committee. 

Mr. McConnetu. How about a school district which finances for 
3l4 percent and can finance for 344% Would they be encouraged? 

Mr. Bremitter. I have said earlier I have no objection particularly 
if you want to pick up those high-bond issues. But I do not regard 
it as an important part of the attack on the crisis that is in front of 
us. 
Mr. McConne tu. It is not a question of an important part of the 
attack. In other words, the bill which has these addditional ap- 
proaches or methods will produce more schools. 

Mr. Bremiutier, In the long run it may. 

Mr. McConne tt. In the short run, too. 

Mr. Bremiuier. I don’t think so in the short run. 

Mr. McConneux, It doesn’t take long to buy bonds. 

Mr. Bremiuier. If you had a simpler formula that might be true. 
But the formula that is in the extant legislation is one, we believe, 
that would result in long and interminable delays because you have 
got to produce various kinds of proof. 

Mr. McConnetu. That is up to the committee to work out. But 
I asked you a general question. I think you will admit that the bill 
which provides more than one method will produce more schools. 

Mr. Bremitzer. In the long run I would agree with you. 

Mr. Wainwrieur. Mr. McConnell, would you yield at that point? 

Mr. McConneLt, Yes. 

Mr. Wainwatieut. I think one of the great differences that might 
exist between ourselves is in the answer to your last question—and we 
have discussed this thing—that there are various tests and require- 
ments that must be met before the money is laid on the line. I think 
there lies our difference. Those of us who have supported the legisla- 
tion proposed by the Administration, want the States to prove that 
they have done everything possible, whereas it is your assumption, and 
maybe you are right—I am not arguing with you—but at least it is your 
assumption that they have done everything at the present time. That 
is our great difference. 

Mr. Bremituer. All right. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. Mr. McConnell, would the gentleman yield! 

Mr. McConnew. Yes. 

Mr. FreELINGHUYSEN. While we are on title [I—and maybe it is not 
appropriate for the committee to be educating a witness on this sub- 
ject—but I wonder, Mr. Biemiller, whether you understand that the 
basic intent of title II is for the Federal Government to place a ceil- 
ing on school-bond-interest. rates, which will enable more schools to 
issue bonds at reasonable interest rates than is now possible. 

Do you understand that as the basic intent ? 

Mr. Bremitier. You are referring to title I? 

Mr. Frevinenvysen. Title I; excuse me. 

Mr. Bremitier. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Fretinenvuysen. Do you understand also that it is no attempt 
by the Federal Government to interfere into the type of financing that 
local school districts prefer? You used that expression, that “we do 
not feel the Federal Government should interfere.” 

Do you consider this as any attempt to interfere # 
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Mr. Bremiter. Interfere in the sense that it would be almost in- 
cumbent upon those districts who, by the nature of their composition, 
are forced to pay high interest rates. They would have to continue 
paying very high interest rates on bonds. 

Mr. FretincnuyseNn. They would not have to continue. They 
would be guaranteed a ceiling of 314 percent. 

Mr. Bremriier. Which is still higher than the average that is being 
paid, and way above the amount that is being paid for interest charges 
by the great majority of the school districts. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Granted that, but where is the Federal inter- 
ference if they provide a ceiling? 

Mr. Bremiiier. Under a grant-in-aid program many of those dis- 
tricts would not have to issue the large amount of bonds because they 
would be getting a Federal grant to meet, in part, the costs of con- 
struction. And by issuing a smaller amount of bonds against. their 
assessed value the rates would not have to go as high. 

Mr. FrevinecHuysen. Under the administration bill an impov- 
erished school district might be able to take advantage of title I and 
title ITT. But I am not talking again specifically about the pre- 
requisites for a grant in aid under title III]. Perhaps those could be 
liberalized in some form. I am talking about why you see any inter- 
ference by having the Federal Government provide a ready market 
for bonds that would otherwise have to be issued at unduly high 
interest rates. Where is there any interference ? 

Mr. Bremiuier. I have just told you that, in our opinion 

Mr. FrectincHuysen. You like something else better. 

Mr. Bremer. Exactly. 

Mr. Fre_tncHuysen. But that is not interference. 

Mr. Bremitier. We believe the grant-in-aid program would provide 
immediate relief for those areas. 

Mr. FreLiIncHvuysEN. Do you agree that there is no interference on 
the part of the Federal Government by providing a market for bonds 
at over 3 that would otherwise be rade at over 314 percent? 

Mr. Bremiuier. I said a little while ago that I have no objection 
whatever to this kind of program 

Mr. Fre~incuursen. Do you agree that there is no interference if 
we should have legislation that would have title ITI ? 

Mr. Bremtiier. If at the same time you are giving them a grant-in- 
aid program. 

Mr. FretincHvuysen. I asked whether or not there is interference. 

Mr. Bremiuier. Yes; I say there is. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Where is there interference? 

Mr. Bremier. Because you are not giving an alternative in that 
case to those districts. 

Mr. FrevincuuyseENn. That is interference? Because there is no 
alternative? 

Mr. Bremituer. Definitely. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I don’t follow that at all. 

Mr. Bremiuier. I am sorry we are in disagreement. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You say title I would impose an additional 
burden by requiring a community to support interest payments and 
debt service charges at a rate of 3144 percent. Where is the additional 
burden? Isn’t ita lifting of a burden? 
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Mr. Bremizer. No. We don’t think it is because I repeat, as I 
said a moment ago, that in our opinion under a liberal grant-in-aid 

rogram most of these districts would not have to issue as large a 
_ issue and, hence, would probably be able to issue their bonds at a 
lower interest rate. 

Mr. FrevincHuyseEn. Well, it is possible under a liberal enough 
grant-in-aid program of several billion dollars a year that some of the 
needy districts would get direct grants. But it is also quite possible 
they would not get we J direct grant at all, and the only relief possible 
would be under a purchase of bonds. 

Mr. Bremiier. That is possible. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I do not see why you are saying it is an increase 
or that the Federal Government is adding a burden to those needy 
school districts by providing them a way of getting money at a reason- 
able interest rate. 

Mr. Bremiiier. We obviously are having a difference of opinion 
over semantics. 

Mr. Frecineuuysen. I don’t understand your opinion. I am not 
differing with you because I don’t see how you are justifying your 
own statement. 

Mr. Bremiutzer. All I can do is tell you again that, in our opinion, 
the way we want this job done, the way this job should be done is 
through a liberal grant-in-aid program. 

Mr. FrecincHuysen. I can understand that, but you are not answer- 
ing my questions about your objections to title I. And I am inclined 
to think you do not understand that the basic purpose is to provide 
relief, not to interfere in any way or impose additional burdens. 

Mr. Bremer. That may be the intention, but, in our opinion, it 
does not work out in that direction. 

Mr. Fre,iIncHuysEN. You fail to explain it to me. 

Thank you, Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. McConne ut. I wanted to conclude with this statement to Mr. 
Biemiller. 

I think the fundamental thing we have to keep in mind is not any 
pride of opinion or wishing one group to have some advantage of the 
other in connection with the passage of any kind of bill. 

All I am saying is that we es a need, a vital need in this count 
where schoolchildren are concerned, And I think that is so all- 
embracing that we should use everything we know, every type of 
thinking we know and forget pride of opinion in order to get action 
and accomplish a result. 

That was the basis for my question, and not any personal one be- 
tweenus. That does not enter into it. 

Mr. Bremiuer. I could not agree with you more that that is the 
objective we are after. 

think we are simply having an honest difference of opinion as to 
what the best and most immediate approach is. 

But may the Lord bless anybody who will work to get a bill out 
that will build schools. That is what we are after. 

Mr. McConneux. I am finished, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. We are getting a little short of time. I do not 
want to run over. 

Mr. Gwinn? 
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Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Biemiller, I thought you spoke rather emotionally, 

if not dramatically, in your closing sentence about Federal aid to 
highways, hospitals, public welfare, and “Why not for children?” 
Vell, now, aren’t highways for children ? 
Mr. Bremer. In one sense; yes. But I am sure, Mr. Gwinn, you 
know what we are talking about, that we certainly believe—and I am 
sure you would agree—that the most valuable resource this country 
has is its children. And those children are suffering today from 
lack of good, sound educational opportunity. 

Mr. Gwinn. Don’t you think the States of this Union are just as 
much concerned about the children as this committee? 

Mr. Bremiter. I think the States are very much concerned. But 
I also think that most of the States are having difficulty in doing 
an adequate financing job, and, above all, that you have got in most 
States, as I state quite frankly in the end of our statement, a reliance 
upon regressive taxes. We would like to see some of this burden put 
on progressive taxes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let’s don’t deal in generalities because we have been 
doing that ever since the hearing started. 

Do you know of a single school district in these United States 
that cannot, by its own financing through bonds or through authori- 
ties or through leasing or State aid, finance or get for itself its 
own schools? 

Mr. Bremer. Since you have included State aid, theoretically 
there would not be a single such district. But the fact remains that 
they are not getting it. And, as has been introduced in earlier tes- 
timony by witnesses who have appeared before this committee, there 
are many districts that are at the end of their bonding possibilities. 

Mr. Gwinn. It would be very helpful if you would give us just 
one. 

Mr. Bremicier. You have had the testimony from Mrs. Hobby’s 
own Department, and charts have been shown to you. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mrs. Hobby has given us not one single school district 
that we can identify as an answer to the question I put to you, and 
no other witness has, 

Mr. Bremmier. I was not aware of that situation. I thought I 
had heard either Mrs. Hobby or Commissioner Brownell present tes- 
timony here pointing out that there is a limit on bonding that has 
been reached by many school districts. 

Mr. Gwinn. That was a generalized statement. And when we 
asked for specifics, they came forward and said “We are sorry, but 
we haven’t any specific school district that we know of” that could not, 
under the coniitiebs I stated to you, get its own schools. 

Mr. Perkins. Will the gentleman yield to me for an observation ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I would like not to get another observation, but I 
would be glad to answer a specific question. 

Mr. Perkins. If I remember correctly, your question was answered 
by a representative of the West Virginia Chamber of Commerce, in 
which he enumerated before this committee numerous counties that 
had already reached their bonded indebtednes limit under the con- 
stitution of the State of West Virginia. 

Mr. Gwinn. If the gentleman will refresh his memory, I think 
Mr. Stansbury was asked by the gentleman from West Virginia about 
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four distinct districts that the gentleman from West Virginia thought 
would not be able to finance themselves, and Mr. Stansbury said he 
would provide us with the information. I think it is probably here 
by now, showing that those districts can finance themselves. 

“Mr. Perxtns. I recall distinctly asking the witness about Mingo 
County, W. Va., which is adjacent to the district I represent, which his 
chart showed had already issued all the bonds that Mingo County, 
W. Va., could possibly issue under the laws of West Virginia. And 
I said “Does that county need any more school buildings?” 

If I recall his answer, he said not. 

I immediately contacted the superintendent of schools in Mingo 
County, W. Va., by letter, and he wrote me back that there was an 
additional need for school buildings in excess of $2 million. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think the testimony was to be finished on that point. 
I agree we left that open when the witness left the stand. 

Chairman Barpen. Gentlemen, we have used up the time that we 
were supposed to use. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barpen. Thank you very much, Mr. Biemiller. 

Mr. Fretincnvuysen. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to bring it up, but 
I wonder now that we have the witness whether we could not take 5 
minutes. I still would like to ask a couple of questions. Are we that 
pressed for time in view of the fact that the hearings are virtually 
over ¢ 

Chairman Barpen. The gentleman is well aware of what the com- 
mittee agreed to. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I am afraid I was not here Friday afternoon 
after lunch. 

Mr. Battery. I move you extend the gentleman an additional 5 
minutes. 

Chairman Barpen. It cannot be any other way except by unanimous 
consent. 

If the committee wants to have 5 additional minutes it can extend it. 

Is there objection ? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I thank the committee very much, and I will 
try not to impose on anyone’s time. 

Mr. Biemiller, I would like to agree with one part of your statement, 
to begin with. I would like to agree with your sentence that the 
grants-in-aid program can be administered in such a way that the 
States and localities receiving these funds are still required to do their 
utmost with their own financial resources. I think it is important 
that the States and localities do their utmost, and I agree with you on 
that. instance. 

But I am wondering just how you would see to it that we encourage 
the greatest amount of incentive, and that we have a Federal program 
set up in such a way that we are sure that the States and localities are 
doing as much as possible. What would you suggest as a means test 
which would aim the aid, whatever we give—grants or otherwise—at 
~— districts that need it and have a proven inability to meet that 
need ? 

Mr. Bremmer. I think the best rough formula is the one that is 
in—not your administration bill. I have forgotten the number of 
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your other bill. You have another bill besides the administration 
bill, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Fretinenvysen. I have forgotten its number. 

An equalization formula. 

Mr. Bremiier. Comparable to the Perkins-Elliott-Green bills in 
which there is a provision in that legislation requiring the Commis- 
sioner of Education, in muking the grants, to get a demonstration 
from the State that they have not cut back on their building programs 
as a result of Federal aid. In other words, that the same amounts of 
money will be expended by the States as are now being expended at 
the present time. 

I recognize that is not a foolproof formula. I recognize there will 
be some inequities in it. But as an immediate rule of thumb I think 
that is the minimum that you have to put into a bill. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. You do agree that, so far as possible, we should 
pinpoint the need and aim the Federal aid at that need as much as 
possible ? 

Mr. Bremituer. I think that is one thing that is needed in a Federal- 
aid bill, and that is one reason also, as I said, that we favor the type 
of formula that is represented in your earlier bill and in the other bills 
to which I referred. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. And do you agree that any Federal-State- 
local cooperative effort to clear up this classroom shortage should be 
very carefully worked out so we do encourage the greatest amount of 
local effort and State effort ? 

Mr. Bremitier. Quite so. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. I am wondering why, then, you argue. You 
point out that the administration’s emphasis is entirely upon preserv- 
ing traditional methods of financing. Do you feel that that is wrong? 

Mr. Bremiuier. Yes, because we think definitely that part of this 
burden should be shifted onto income and corporation taxes. 

Mr. FrecincHuysEeNn. That would not necessarily require Federal 
participation. That could be done by the State just as nig 
and perhaps more effectively than it could be at the Federal level, 
could it not ? 

Mr. Bremiuier. That would take in amending the laws of a great 
many States. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. But this requires passing legislation also. 

Mr. Bremitier. Passing legislation, but in one fell swoop you then 
do put part of the burden of school construction on income and cor- 
poration taxes. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You don’t think the primary effort is going 
to have to continue to come from the local and State levels ? 

Mr. Bremer. The primary effort. But I said we would like to 
-ee part of the burden shifted over onto the income and corporation 
taxes, 

Mr. FretincHuysen. You have no objection if that could be done 
at State level rather than the Federal ? 

Mr. Bremimurr. I have no objection. But I don’t see how it can 
be done. We have been studying this question of State taxation 
thoroughly, and we don’t see any out on it. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I have no further questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Biemiller. 
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Chairman Barven. Thank you, Mr. Biemiller. 

Mr. Bremitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement from the American 
Association of University Women to be inserted in the record, sir. 

ae Barven. Without objection, that will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Nancy DuKE LEWIS, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, AND 
Dr. HALLIE FARMER, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM, AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The American Association of University Women supports the principle of 
Federal aid for school construction. The association is composed of over 135,000 
members organized in more than 1,305 branches in all parts of the country. It 
is an organization of college-trained women, devoted to support of the best 
interests of eductaion. Thus the association has long concerned itself with the 
problem of adequate development of the educational facilities in the United 
States. 

For the past 20 years the delegates to the biennial conventions of this associa- 
tion have reaffirmed the association’s stand in support of Federal aid to education. 
(See appended statement of AAUW History of Support of Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion.) At its most recent biennial convention in 1953, the AAUW delegates 
adopted the following resolution : 

“Since the improvement of our schools depends not only on a vigilant and 
informed commitment to the ideals of democratic education, but also on a 
practical knowledge of the cost of education and the practical means by which it 
can be provided, we will inform ourselves fully and take action on the problems 
of taxation and of the financing of schools at the local and State level.” 

As a result of this action, in the past 15 months AAUW branches in every 
State and in Guam and the District of Columbia have been making a study of 
taxation and the financing of the public schools. Individual studies made by 
264 branches indicate a sturdy attitude of independence, in that, almost without 
exception, they express the opinion that the financing of the schools is basically a 
responsibility of the State and local governments. However, although the study 
did not raise the question of Federal aid, one-fourth of the reporters stated that 
in the present emergency Federal aid may be the only practical means for 
financing the cost of building new schools. 

We have further evidence of need for Federal aid for school construction in 
studies on teaching and teacher recruitment. Our AAUW branch in San Diego, 
Calif., in 1954 reported that overcrowding in classrooms is having a direct 
effect on increasing the shortage of teachers and decreasing the holding power of 
the schools in maintaining their staff. Ninety-six percent of the teachers coop- 
erating in the San Diego study reported that overcrowding was their greatest 
frustration; and reports from officials representing the Grossmont High School 
Teachers Association, the San Diego County Teachers Association, the Superin- 
tendent of LaMesa-Spring Valley Elementary School District; the California 
Teachers Association, and the San Diego State Teachers College bear out the 
fact that overcrowded classrooms and inadequate buildings are the number one 
problem in holding teachers in the profession, even in school districts where 
salaries for teachers are high. 

In relation to the classroom shortage and teacher recruitment, the superintend- 
ent of the Grossmont Union High School District reported to AAUW: “The 
number of persons selecting teaching as a career has been reduced far below the 
number needed because of the poor working conditions created by overcrowding. 
Imemdiate and adequate assistance is urgently needed.” 

The AAUW San Diego branch in an effort to find ways of solving the problem 
of teachers and overcrowding made a follow-up study in 1955 on school con- 
struction needed in order to reduce the classroom load per teacher. They found 
that San Diego would need 9 new elementary schools with 20 teachers to a 
school and 30 children per teacher, which would cost $3,150,000 in capital outlay. 
Even with the assistance of Public Laws 815 and 874, for which San Diego is 
eligible, the community cannot finance such a program. The San Diego branch 
reports that they did not “dare” recommend this program at this time. 

We have concerned ourselves with the various bills introduced in the 84th 
Congress calling for Federal aid for school construction. The AAUW is not 
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prepared to endorse any single approach now being considered by the Congress. 
Your committee has heard a great deal of technical testimony on various plans 
for financing school construction in the States. We believe that this committee 
will evaluate this testimony and report a bill which will combine the best 
proposals in the bills before it. 

We wish to urge this comimttee to give careful consideration to two important 
yoints. 
1. We hope that any bill reported out from this committee will provide for 
immediate and substantial Federal assistance to the States for school con- 
struction. There can be no doubt that school facilities are steadily and rapidly 
becoming more and more inadequate. Congressional action to alleviate this 
pressing need is long overdue. We think it would be a mistake to recommend 
any measure which would involve long legal controversy before it could become 
effective in the States. We hope, therefore, that this committee will be able to 
recommend a bill which would be easily acted on by the States, and particularly 
we hope that the measure as recommended by this committee will provide sub- 
sti antial assistance to the States. 

We hope that collateral issues will not be allowed to cloud the real issue 
he ae Federal assistance to build needed school buildings. Specifically, 
we hope that the measure recommended will not include any provision which 
would deny Federal funds to States in which separate schools for different 
races are maintained by law. We hasten to add that we do not intend by this 
statement to indicate any disagreement with the Supreme Court decision outlaw- 
ing segregation in public schools. We believe that full integration in public 
schools should be accomplished in an orderly and judicial fashion. It seems 
apparent to us that the Supreme Court in calling for supplementary legal briefs 
and argument from interested counsel on the way its decision should be imple- 
mented bears this out. We fear that if the segregation issue is inserted in the 
Federal aid for school construction bills, the legislation would be seriously 
handicapped in its chances for passage. We are convinced that a segregation 
clause in this legislation would eliminate the support of some of the Congress- 
men who heartily support both school construction and full integration, for the 
reason that they would view such a clause as an encroachment on implementing 
procedures now being determined by the Supreme Court. It is for this reason 
alone that we urge you not to allow a collateral issue to defeat this important 
legislation which would build needed schools for our children. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN HistTorY Or Support OF FEDERAL 
Alp TO EDUCATION 


As early as 1934, the education committee of the association recommended to 
the legislative committee that it give focal attention, in the field of Federal 
legislation, to Federal aid to equalize educational opportunity among the various 
States; provision of public educational facilities for children where adequate 
facilities are now lacking. 

One year later, in 1935 the association at its biennial convention adopted the 
following legislative item: “Emergency aid without Federal control of program 
of study to help schools have a normal length of school term where such is 
needed.” 

In 1937, the above item was dropped from the legislative program, but the 
convention adopted the following resolution: “To insure the continued integrity 
of a Democracy in the United States * * * there must be: (1) Free public 
instruction of high quality available to all, since popular education is the basis 
for freedom and justice.” 

In 1939, the convention adopted the following legislative item: “Federal aid 
for free tax supported public education, including libraries.” 

In 1941, the item was reworded and adopted by convention as follows: “Federal 
aid to States to equalize opportunity for public education.” 

In 1945, 1947, and 1949, the item was adopted in the following form: “Federal 
aid to States, under conditions safeguarding State control, to equalize and extend 
or improve public education for all the people, including provisions for the 
developmental needs of children, youth, and adults.” 

Since 1951, the item has been adopted by each biennial convention as follows: 
“Federal aid under conditions safeguarding State control to tax-supported ele- 
mentary and secondary schools which are under public supervision and control.” 
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Mr. Hussey (chief clerk). Mr. Chairman, on April 19, during the 
testimony of witness John Burkhart, there is reference, on page 441 
(pt. 2), to an editorial in the Louisville Courier-Journal. Congress- 
man Perkins asked Mr. Burkhart to send a copy of the article to the 
committee for inclusion in the printed record. Inasmuch as it arrived 
too late to be included in part 2, the information is now offered, to be 
printed in part 3. 

Chairman Barpen. If there are no objections, the editorial referred 
to will be included. 

(The information is as follows:) 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal, February 13, 1955] 
Some Kentucky ScHoo, PRosLEMs CAN’t BE BrRusnHeED Orr LIGHTLY 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, arises to 
defend the President’s program to help build more classrooms. In doing so, she 
and her principal assistant in these matters seem to us to brush off the money 
problems of Kentucky schools too lightly. We wish they knew more about the 
local situation and the exact nature of the pinch. 

Perhaps we have not stated the program accurately. Rather than an offer to 
help directly in the building, it is an offer to help school districts borrow money 
to do the building themselves. From Mrs. Hobby’s blithe summary of the Ken- 
tucky position; which adds up to the idea that we are not doing enough for our- 
selves, we get a good picture of what it would take, what exactions a needy school 
district would have to undergo, if even that questionable assistance from Wash- 
ington were to be had. 

Kentucky? Oh yes: Kentucky. ‘That’s the State, Mrs. Hobby reminds a 
questioner, with a constitutional limit of 2 percent of taxable values for bond 
issues. That’s the State which assesses at 30 percent of true property value. The 
situation is very difficult. 

What the lady Secretary says is partly true. There is a 2 percent limit for 
bonds issued by counties or taxing districts, which include school districts. But 
if she is suggesting that the “difficult situation” must be cleared up before a 
request from Kentucky is heeded, she would do well to look at a record of heroic 
but losing struggles in many counties. They don’t need a broker, they need 
money. Mrs. Hobby should know about Wolfe County which in 1950 was assess- 
ing property not at the Secretary’s generalized 30 percent but at 71.4 percent of 
value. It was applying the highest rate allowable at that time for school taxes, 
$1.50 on $100 assessed. But with the highest assessment value ratio in the State, 
Wolfe was still the lowest county school district in the State as to revenue per 
pupil in average daily attendance—$13.75, compared to $205.67 for the Jefferson 
County District, $296.54 for the resource-rich Anchorage Independent District, 
$182.71 for Woodford County, and that with only a 60-cent tax rate. 

The point is that many county districts in Kentucky and elsewhere through the 
South have so few taxable resources that they cannot pay teachers enough, let 
alone support bond issues and borrowings. The President’s program, which by 
all signs is a program developed in Mrs. Hobby’s department, offers to such 
counties a stone, and not a building stone at that. 

According to the Legislature Research Commission report on Kentucky school 
problems in 1950 if every county in Kentucky had raised assessments to a full 
100 percent of market value, 30 of the 120 still couldn’t have got $75 per pupil. 
These generally are counties with the largest percentage of children, They 
are counties with less income per child—the poorest in this respect around 
$1,000 income for each pupil, most of them with less than $2,000. It is an axiom 
that the poorest counties spend most money for teachers in relation to other 
expenses. There simply isn’t the money for anything else, 

Mrs. Hobby’s assistant secretary in charge of legislation, Roswell B. Perkins, 
came up with a bright word of encouragement in course of the press conference 
reported by Robert L. Riggs from Washington. These, he said are counties that 
ean get in on the direct grants-in-aid as offered in point 3 of the President’s 
program. The only trouble about that is the President’s (Secretary Hobby’s) 
insistence that for every dollar granted by the Federal Government, an equivalent 
dollar must be put up by the State. Kentucky is not the only state which finds 
itself pinched to pay what it does pay now—a State contribution which everybody 
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admits is too small at $26,500,000 a year. In fact, Kentucky is pinched beyond 
most, having reached the limit of an old and outgrown tax system and too fearful 
of political shadows to do anything about it. 

Another point on which Kentuckians will be likely to challenge Secretary Hobby 
and Mr. Perkins is their glib assurance that nothing stands in the way of Ken- 
tucky’s setting up a central agency for school building. The idea is that this 
agency or authority could issue bonds, doubtless in the hundreds of millions, 
that will be needed for a job long overdue, and lease the structures to localities. 

Just now, however, there stands the judgment of the Franklin circuit court 
that a comparable authority to rebuild Kentucky highways, paying for them over 
40 years from gasoline taxes, would be unconstitutional. It would amount, said 
Judge Ardery, to creation of debt in defiance of the Constitutiton which sets the 
State limit at $500,000. The point is yet to be settled by the court of appeals, 
hut the doubt is real enough to make the President’s plan and the Hobby-Perkins 
interpretation rather uncertain as far as Kentucky is concerned. 

In spite of the eminent sponsorship and defense of the plan, what Kentucky 
needs is the sort of direct federal contribution that bills now in the Senate offer. 
Perhaps we are not yet doing for ourselves all that we might in assessments 
and rates. But there are spots of need—where children live—which can do no 
more, 


STATEMENT OF THE HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Chairman Barpen. At this point I, as chairman of the committee, 
would like to make a statement. 

In the early part of March this committee unanimously agreed to 
tackle one of the most controversial issues and one of the biggest 
problems confronting Congress today. That was the question of 
whether or not the Federal ovat would, by financial assistance, 
help in the construction of needed school buildings in America. 

It was quite well known to every member of this committee at the 
time we embarked on that rather mammoth undertaking that it would 
be a big problem, that it would involve long hearings, that it would 
involve hearing all sides of the problem; those who were for it, those 
who were against it. We proceeded on that mission. We have writ- 
ten something over a thousand pages of hearings. 

At the present time there are other Members of Congress and other 
witnesses who have asked to be heard, Personally—I am not speak- 
ing for the committee—personally, I think the hearings have been 
full, adequate and sufficient to enable this committee to determine 
whether or not a school construction bill will be reported to the House 
of Representatives. 

Early in these hearings I repeated several times, and have, on 
many occasions in the record, stated that I personally was in favor 
of Federal assistance in the construction of school buildings if it 
complied with the objectives, as I understand them, that we started 
out to realize: No, 1, to assist in the building of school buildings; 
No. 2, absolutely no Federal control or interference with the States 
in that program. 

I have also stated that I could not go along with a bill that involved 
social reforms and labor legislation. I think my position was made 
perfectly clear. 

During these hearings I have, to the best of my ability, been cour- 
teous to every member of this committee. I have tried to handle 
the gavel as lightly as possible, as seldom as possible, and extend to 
every member every privilege and courtesy that he requested. 
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Now I have the idea that is the way a chairman should do as long 
as possible. But, in doing that, I fear some have gained the impres- 
sion that I have abdicated and become a will-o’-the-wisp and do not 


propose to exercise any of the responsibilities and duties and prerog- 
atives of the chairman. 


T think that is unfortunate, if anyone got that idea. 

Now in handling the committee, as I have, I have some very basic 
thoughts on it. That is that any man who enjoys exercising power 
and authority should not be trusted with it. 

I do not enjoy it. 

It is not pleasant for me to rap the gavel, to either restrain or to 
change the order going in the committee room. I would rather we 
could be happy about our work, and I have served on committees where 
the contrary prevailed. 

I think this is about five committees that I have served as chairman. 
And I have tried to learn from each experience the value of a at- 
titude and the fine atmosphere in the committee. It reflects itself on 
the floor of the House whether you take legislation there, because there 
is not a man on this committee that any mistreatment of him, either on 
the floor of the House or in the committee room, will not be resented 
by those who learn of it. 

Now, during our deliberations—it became apparent to me—the 
chairman certainly must listen not only to the legislative committee 
over which he presides, but he must listen to the Members of the House, 
and he must, as best he can, get some idea from his mail, because our 
duty here is as servants to our people, to the United States and to the 
Congress, and make ourselves a part of it. 

After the committee hearings had gone to the point that I knew 


many of the members felt other matters should be taken up, I then 
called—I believe it was on May 11—an executive session, and tried 
to make our position clear to the membership of this committee. 

At the conclusion of that executive session the committee unanim- 
ously ee 28 members were present ; all members were presnt 


except Mr. Zelenko and Mr. Hoffman—and this was dictated into the 
record with the unanimous approval of 28 members of this committee 
sitting here. I quote from the record this statement : 

It was agreed by the committee in executive session that the committee would 
meet Thursday, May 12, Friday, May 13, the following Wednesday, May 13, 
Thursday, May 19, Friday, May 20 after which at the next meeting an executive 
session will be called to then fix the agenda and schedule of the committee. 

I immediately—after the session of the committee—instructed the 
chief clerk to send out the notices and call the meeting for today, that 
there would be an executive session today. 

Now many of the press have called on me for this kind of a statement 
and that kind of a statement, and I think, if anything has been gen- 
erally recognized by the membership of this committee, it is that I do 
not embarrass my committee members by talking a lot to the news- 
papers, that I do not make statements that I am going to do this, or 
that member should do this, or this member should do that. I just do 
not indulge in that. If there is anything well established in this com- 
mittee it is that I have made the statement, time and again, if anyone 
on this committee shall take the rap it shall be me. 

I can take it for the rest of the members, meaning in that statement, 
as everyone well knew, that if a member found it necessary to dis- 
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cuss a matter, that he would not find.me denying it and running to 
the newspapers to trip him up. 

I have found myself in a position where I must make a statement 
that hurts me deeply. And I say that very sincerely. For, after a 
man has scat ons with his fellow Members for over 20 years, there 
is not a living human being in this Congress that would dare utter 
a statement affecting my character or my handling of legislative mat- 
ters or my fair dealing with my brothers here in this Congress. 

But, as I stated before, I have, to the best of my ability—and God 
grant that I have accomplished that objective—been courteous and 
considerate in trying to handle the affairs here as kindly and as well 
as I could. 

Some apparently have construed that to mean that I have abdicated 
and that from here on out I do not know who will be chairman, but 
apparently there is some speculation that I will only be a figurehead 
at best. 

They are not my kind of words to speak. But I say to you with as 
kind a heart as I have, no man in this Congress has ever seen me run 
from a fight, and no man in this Congress, I hope, will ever see me 
run from a fight. If the swinging must be done, then I want every- 
body to know that I will be in it to the best of my ability. 

Now I want to read into this record a newspaper article appearing 
in one of the big dailies in my State. The big headline on the top of 
the article: Tactics of Barden Split House Labor Committee. 


It comes from Washington under the dateline of May 21, United 
Press: 


Democrats on the House Labor Committee revealed today they plan to serve 
an “or else” demand on Chairman Graham A. Barden Tuesday to do something 


about school and wage legislation. 

Amittedly in open revolt against what they call the North Carolina Democrat’s 
dilatory tactics, they said the demand will be that he “stop dragging his feet” 
on Federal aid to school construction and a higher national minimum wage. 

Should he refuse, they said, they will take action on their own. 

Barden has been in tight spots before. He refused to comment on the split 
in the committee. But the fact that it exists was confirmed by Representative 
Roy W. Wier (Democrat, Minnestota), a self-styled leader of the insurgents. 

Barden recently agreed to end protracted hearings on the school-aid program 
after next Tuesday’s public session. It is then, Wier said, that he and his col- 
leagues intend to lay this proposal before the chairman: 

1. Schedule closed meetings immediately to begin drafting a school construc- 
tion bill. 

2. Appoint a special subcommittee to start concurrent public hearings on 
increasing the minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 and broadening the act’s 
coverage, 

Wier was sure Barden will go along. 

“The chairman actually doesn’t have much choice,” he said. ‘“‘We have the 
votes. 

He said 16 Democrats—meaning all of them except Barden—and at least one 
of the 13 Republicans want to get started immediately on writing a school con- 
struction bill. If put to a vote, the proposal would be carried 17-12, as Wier 
sees it. 

He said a vote would be even bigger on minimum wages since 5 or 6 Republi- 
cans are as anxious as the 16 Democrats to get the minimum increased to $1 or 
even more. 

Wier said he and his 15 Democratic supporters got tired of Barden “dragging 
his feet” about 10 days ago, and held a strategy huddle in Wier’s office. 

“We decided to serve notice that we wanted an end to it,” he said. 


Now, when the newspapers called on me for a statement I said I 
have no comment. 
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Other articles have appeared. 

I do not think there was any question in anybody’s mind why this 
executive session was called for today. It was called, in my thinking, 
that we would attempt to write a school bill. 

Personally, I never have and do not now think it is practical for 
the whole 30 members to try to come up with the answer to the school 
bill. I have tried it on previous occasions. It is a long, rather un- 
satisfactory type of procedure. 

My idea was that I could appoint a committee that could bring in 
the best thought they had, embodied in a composite bill for the con- 
mittee to handle, and then we would not have before the committee 8, 
10, 15 or 20 bills as they now exist. 

There can be no doubt in anybody’s mind that knows the sentiment 
of the House, and the feeling of the committee, that the people of 
the country want the minimum wage dealt with. I have no purpose 
here in Congress except to serve my nation and my people. There 
has been no doubt in my mind—and certainly not in any others, no 
honest doubt, I would say—but what that was the next order of busi- 
ness. 

We have a welfare fund matter set up for which we have $125,000 
to conduct the hearings. That is a matter that can well go second to 
your minimum wage problem. 

We have a subcommittee working on the library problem. That 
can well function at the same time. 

The only thing that I expected the committee to do was to give 
counsel and let us chart the best course for handling this. I do not 
think there is anybody on the committee but that knows if you take 
the whole wage-hour bill that you will be here in December, let alone 
get through in July or August. And I wanted that kind of counsel. 

And what kind of a quirk that took place in somebody’s mind, that I 
called the last executive session for a hideout, I do not know. What 
kind of a quirk took place in their minds, to say that this meeting was 
called as a hideout, 1 do not know. Why the 28 men sat here unani- 
mously and agreed to it and, then, should go out and, just because I 
love each member of my committee and I have protected them con- 
sistently, rely upon the fact that I would not deny a thing, and then 
that I would not do so and so, that would resort to the newspaper 
articles of this kind and others, I do not know. 

For the first time in my life, as chairman of five committees, I have 
been called upon to make this kind of a statement. If I were to say 
to you that I thought this was fair I would simply be telling you 
something I do not believe. If I were to tell you that there is not a 
little hidden resentment in me for it, I would be telling something 
false. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Barpen. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Excuse me for interrupting. 

Chairman Barpen. That is all right. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did I understand the chairman, in reading that 
article, to say that 16 Democrats, meaning all Democrats excepting 
the chairman, joined with the gentleman of the committee who was 
quoted in a meeting and said that we would vote to override the chair- 
man? Is that what the article says? 
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Chairman Barpen. I will just read the article. 


Wier said he and his 15 Democratic supporters got tired of Barden “dragging 
his feet” about 10 days ago, and held a strategy huddle in Wier’s office. 

Mr. Lanprum. Then, sir, [ am compelled to make a statement be- 
cause, as I count the membership of the committee, there are only 17 
Democrats, and I have always counted the chairman to be one of those 
17, and I recognize myself as one of the 17. 

I have not participated with, met with, consulted with, talked to or 
told anyone, any member of this committee, any newspaper, nor have I 
been called on by any newspapers to say what my attitude was about 
school legislation. 

But I do not think it has been necessary because I have said that 
and expressed my attitude openly, and I think you all know it. 

I have not told anyone that I would associate with a group or with 
an individual in trying to override or trying to veto any move which 
you, as chairman, or which any member of the committee has made. 

And any reference or inference in the article to 16 Democrats, which 
must include me, means 1 of 2 things—either the newspaper has 
miscalculated and printed the wrong figure, or the person giving the 
information to. the newspaperman has deliberately assumed things 
that he should not have assumed, and included me in a group in which 
I did not belong. I do not need to get in groups to fight my battles. 

I probably have not been as plain about some things as I[ should, 
but I will make it plain now. 

I think I am about the only Democrat who has opposed this school 
legislation from the beginning. I shall continue to oppose it because 
it is my firm belief that, first, the responsibility belongs with the States 
and they should exhaust all of their resources. 

And, second, I do not see any way to get the assistance that is being 
sought without having Federal interference in our local affairs. And, 
so long as'we have that, I am not going to support it. 

Allow me to say one more thing: my reason for making a statement 
here is that I simply should not have been counted in the 16. The 
other members may speak for themselves. 

Chairman Barpen. Let me say to the gentlemen, I do not hold for 
these conclaves. I do not carry on controversies in the newspapers; 
I do not solicit either their help or their hurt. I sometimes do not 
like the truth when I see it, but at the same time the truth is always 
acceptable to me. I never like either false insinuations or false 
statements. 

I made this statement in open meeting because I do not propose to 
enter into any controversy with newspapers. If they want any part 
of my statement they can get it from the record. I do not wish to re- 
count it. 

Now I want to say this: if the executive sessions heretofore held 
are to be the springboard where people go and whisper their impres- 
sions or something that is friendly to them or will make a headline, 
then, for the protection of every member of this committee, we had 
better not have executive sessions without a reporter present. 

This is an open meeting. What you say now can go on the record. 
Or you can go to executive session. Either one. There is no fili- 
buster going on here in this, I feel, that I have said. 

Mr. Wier. I ought to speak up at this time. 

59521—55—pt. 3 —22 
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In view of that story, it is unfortunate that the date is not on that 
story. 

I think it is well to admit certain things that have happened. But 
I also want to say that when I came back from Morgantown, W. Va., 
Sunday night, I was called by some individual that asked me if I had 
seen this story and who went on to try to tell me what was in the paper. 
I had been looking to find that piece in the papers. I have not found 
it in any paper. ‘And I think I recognize this paper. 

But I did search about 10 papers to find that article. 

It is true that about 2 w ago or 3 weeks ago there was a meeting 
held in my office attended by about 14 on the Democratic side. 

The pur of that meeting was not as this article related it. 

I think I made my position clear the morning that I brought you, 
as I termed it, tidings from a substantial group—and those are the 
words I used—on the Democratic side. There was then and there is 
now some doubt in my mind as to whether there are enough votes in 
this committee to get out a school bill. 

Chairman Barpen. Will the gentleman let me interrupt at that 
point ? 

Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Chairman Barpen. The morning you brought the tidi if it was 
so repulsive to you to continue those hearings 45 days or 5 days, why 
did you sit here and agree to it ? 

r. Wier. That seemed to be the sentiment here. 

Chairman Barpen. Why did you take it to the ne pag st 

Mr. Wier. I am coming to that newspaper article. I am building 
up the very beginning of it. 

The 14 people that were represented on the Democratic side in the 


meeting that morning—and, again, whoever wrote that story is in 


error: there were not 16 present; there were about 14 present. The 
whole discussion that day was whether 14 people on our side wanted a 
school bill and would support a schoo! bill. 

They are all sitting here. 

I think they are thoroughly aware of what we discussed that day, 
as to whether these people wanted to go on continuing hearings in 
spite of the fact that it looked very much like the bill would not re- 
ceive the necessary number of votes to be reported out. 

It was very apparent there. 

Mr. Powell was not there at that meeting, although he said he would 
try and make it. But that day I think he appeared before a Senate 
committee. 

We wanted to determine several things in connection with this 
school bill. One of them was the amendments that have been quite 
controversial. We wanted to determine if all of these people were 
going fo. vote for the school bill and wanted a school bill. If not, let’s 
get off of it. 

I spent 5 months here last year on a bill that we suddenly threw out 
the window. And if we were not going to pass out a school bill let’s 
get on to the wage-hour bill. 

I think I made that very clear the morning that I was here, that I 
was very pessimistic about the chances of a school bill getting out, 
or a construction bill getting out. 

There was nothing about—I don’t know how this newspaperman 
ever set me up as a self-styled leader. 
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Chairman Barpen. Let me say to the gentleman you are not the 
only one who has been feeding stuff to the newspapers. 

Mr. Wier. I was coming to that. 

I have noticed in Drew Pearson’s stories he picks out some other 
members of this group for positions taken. I felt slighted. 

Chairman Barpen. I think the gentleman will agree there was some 
maneuvering done because some people did not want the school people 
to think they were running out on them, and they did not want the 
labor people to think they were dragging their feet. 

Now I think that is a correct statement, is it not? 

Mr. Wier. In line with that, Mr. Chairman—— 

Chairman Barpen. Is that a correct statement ? 

Mr. Wier. It might be correct. I don’t accept these newspaper 
articles. And I want to say that about 70 percent of that story is 
absolutely untrue. A lot of it is a newspaperman’s way of getting a 
story. I guess he was —— with Drew Pearson. Anyway, 
Drew slighted me if I am a self-styled leader. He chose others. But 
that is all right. 


I am here to tell you that I am deeply concerned. If we are going 
to pass a bill, let’s get to it. 

f we are not going to pass a bill, let’s get to some other gy 
not only the minimum wage, but I am interested, as I have said, in four 
or five other bills in this committee. 

I am not unlike the other side. They hold a caucus meeting to 
determine what the majority feel they want to do. And I think that 
runs true in a lot of committees here, to try to determine whether 
you are favoring this legislation or whether you want to continue the 
hearings, in the hopes that we can get out a bill. 

I have not been too enthusiastic about this bill, but I will go along 
with the majority. And that was the decision, that we do make a 
sincere attempt to get a school construction aid bill out. 

And I don’t think there was any question that morning but what 
there were 16 votes in this committee for a school construction bill. 
Chairman Barpven. The school construction bill is not the issue. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Wier, will you yield? 

Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. In view of the statement I felt compelled to make, 
are you willing to state here that I was not even aware of any meeting, 
and that the 16 did not include me? 

Mr. Wier. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. All right. 

Mr. Wier. That is a true statement. 

Chairman Barpen. Is the committee ready to go into executive 
session ? 

Mr. Zetenxo. I so move. 


Chairman Barpen. I suggest to the reporter that the pages con- 
taining my statement and Air, Wier’s statement be prepared at the 
earliest possible moment. 

If you have a relief stenographer, I suggest that you go in there 
and dictate it to the stenographers. If any newspaper wants anything 
out of me today or any release, that will contain everything I propose 
to say. I do not propose to nick at any member, nor do I propose to 
create any embarrassment for this committee or reduce its standing 
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in the House of Representatives, and anybody that wants what has 
transpired will have the accurate record to go by. 

Mr. Wier. I have one more thing, Mr. Giniteean: 

In the last week the United Press man—whoever he was, and I would 
not know who he was if he were sitting out there now—in the last week, 
on two occasions, he has called me for comment. And I want him to 
remember that he got no comment. I think he called me yesterday, 
and got no comment as to what was going to happen. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, I offer for inclusion in the record a 
statement from the Hon. John J. Dempsey. 

Chairman Barpen. We will be pleased to accept the statement. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF 
NEw MEXIco 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the people of the State of New 
Mexico, with but few exceptions, strongly support the Federal Aid to Education 
legislation now under consideration by your committee. As to the details they 
are confident that you will make a wise decision. 

As their Representative and at the urgent request of informed education officials 
in New Mexico I desire to take this opportunity to put before your committee 
facts which will refute the unfortunate, erroneous and intemperate statement 
made to you on April 20 by Albert K. Nohl, executive director of the New Mexico 
Taxpayers Association. Mr. Noh! did the State a disservice by leaving with you 
the impression that the people of New Mexico do not desire to do their part in 
supporting adequate school construction and education programs for the State’s 
children. I can assure you that he did not present true facts, nor did he provide 
you with dependable information. 

So that you may be correctly informed I have obtained from Mr. T. ©. Bird, 
Superintendent of Schools at Santa Fe, N. Mex., Mr. Tom Wiley, former State 
superintendent of public instructions and now research director for the New 
Mexico Education Association, and from Mr. Tom Riddle formerly an assistant 
to Mr. Wiley in charge of the school facility survey in the State and now in charge 
of finance and plant maintenance of the public schools at Las Cruces, N. Mex., 
the correct information which I am including as part of my statement. 

Bven a most cursory examination of the statements from these gentlemen will 
disprove virtually everything that Mr. Nohl told you. I can vouch personally 
for the integrity and high character of each of them. In my opinion Mr. Nohl 
resorted to most unfair tactics for largely personal reasons. I believe that it is 
only fair that I should tell you that he has been engaged for sometime in af 
controversy with the educational leaders in New Mexico—a controversy which 
has engendered considerable personal ill-feeling. That, I fear, has prompted 
him to resort to the tactics he did in appearing before your committee. He took 
out of context certain statements attributed to former State Superintendent 
Wiley and sought to show that the school construction need in New Mexico had 
been greatly exaggerated. He sought to show that Mr. Wiley had said the total 
needs in the State would be $25 million. 

The following letter from Mr. Wiley and the enclosure prove that Mr. Nohl 
told less than a half-truth: 


Santa Fr, N. Mex., May 2, 1955. 
Hon. JoHn J. DEMPSEY, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Mr. Dempsey: We, here in the NMEA office certainly appreciate the 
fine statement that you made in your newsletter regarding the needs for Federal 
aid in New Mexico. The statement by Mr. Nohl in Washington seems unfortunate, 
especially in the light of the fact that. the problem of Indian education is 
increasingly becoming a State responsibility. 

Unless the Federal Government feels its obligation to give financial assistance 
for several years after the transition from Indian schools to the public schools, 
New Mexico could easily become bankrupt insofar as school revenues are con- 
cerned. It would seem that Mr. Nohl’s statement might leave the impression 
in Washington that New Mexico is well able to cope with all of its educational 
problems, including the education of Indians. 
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Attached to this letter you will find information which is exactly as it was 
given before the Kearns committee on October 21, 1954. I appeared before that 
committee. This will give rebuttal to the statement by Mr. Nohl. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


Tom Wrtey, Research Director. 
[Enclosure] 
New Mezico school construction needs (estimated) 


I. State ability to construct school plants (next 6 to 10 years) dis- 
trict bond issues 


ll. Federal assistance needed: 
(a) Present needs: 
Federal impacted areas 
Low income areas 12, 000, 000 
Indian areas 2, 230, 000 


ay het 


27, 230, 000 


(b) Needs in the next 6 to 10 years: 
Federal impacted and low income areas_______________ 30, 000, 000 
Cee a aneks a ainsi dienes 10, 000, 000 


Total 


Grand total Federal 


I also wish to place in the record the following letter from Mr. T. C. Bird, 
superintendent of schools at Santa Fe, N. Mex., which entirely disproves that 
portion of Mr. Nohl’s statement relating to a Santa Fe school building program: 


Santa Fe Crry ScHooLs, 
Santa Fe, N. Mez., May 2, 1955. 
Congressman JoHN J. DEMPSEY, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dempsey: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
and copy of Mr. Nohl’s statement before the House Comimitice. 

The school people in New Mexico feel that Albert Noh] has done the State a 
very great injustice by his intemperate remarks relative to Federal aid to 
education. 

Mr. Nohl refers to $750,000 to replace a new high school in Santa Fe which was 
less than a year old, and had been rated “unsatisfactory” because the site was 
9.3 acres instead of 10 acres as required by Federal survey standards. 

. Santa Fe city schools applied for Federal assistance for three projects: (1) 
An eight room addition to an existing grade school in the amount of $118,000; 
(2) new 15-room grade school in the amount of $292,740, and (3) one new 16- 
room junior high school for grades 7, 8, and 9, in the amount of $560,371. 

On page 2 he refers to this high school as being built with Federal funds. This 
is an erroneous statement because the 20-room classroom unit was built with local 
bond money, Seth Hall was constructed a number of years ago and a new field- 
house is now under construction in the amount of $545,958, which is being con- 
structed from local bond money. There was a 6-room addition to this high 
school plant in the amount of $227,755.44 and was completed in March 1954. 

Mr. Nohl apparently does not have any facts on which to base his comments, 
and it seems that his personal dislike for Federal aid has caused him to put the 
entire State in a bad light. There is no question but that New Mexico desperately 
needed and still needs Federal aid in the federally impacted areas, otherwise 
New Mexico would have been in deplorable condition for school buildings. I 
am at a loss as to why Mr. Nohl should make such unnecessary statements that 
are so damaging to the needs of the State. I hope that these statements may 
be counteracted, and that New Mexico will continue to benefit from Federal aid 
in order that we may continue to progress in education for the welfare of the 
children of New Mexico. 

With kindest personal regards and all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 


T. C. Brro, Superintendent. 
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The following letter from Mr. Tom Riddle provides full information con- 
cerning the Federal school facility survey made in New Mexico and is, in my 
opinion, a complete refutation of Mr. Nohl’s unsubstantiated charges: 


Las Cruces ScHOOLs, 
Las Cruces, N. Mew., May 5, 1955. 


Hon. Joun J. DEMPSEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeaRk Mr. Dempsey: In reply to your letter of April 30 concerning New 
Mexico’s survey report, we would like to make the following factual statements : 
The original preliminary report showed New Mexico’s need of $39 million for 
buildings to take care of children who were in temporary or makeshift quarters 
in 1951. At a later meeting with representatives of the Office of Education in 
Washington we added an additional $19 million to care for children that were 
being housed in obsolete and unsatisfactory units which made a total of approxi- 
mately $58 million for needs as in 1951. I understand that the secretary of 
the State Taxpayers Association of Oklahoma quoted me as saying that I was 
at a loss to know where the additional $19 million came from. This statement 
was entirely in error because I have worked out with Mr. Keith in Washington 
the figures that we had left from our preliminary report and added to our 
final report. This $58 million did not take into consideration Indians in the 
public schools. 

A later report showing an estimate from 1951 to 1960 showed a possible need 
for approximately $123 million. Said report did not include money for Indian 
education in public schools. These figures tie in pretty well with a report from 
Tom Wiley when you consider expenditures that have been made during the 
last 4 years. I have not attempted to analyze these figures from the meager 
information I have from Mr. Wiley. From our conversation the other day, 
however, it is quite evident that there is not too much difference in the Federal 
report and the present needs as shown by his recent study. 

Mr. Nohl has frequently referred to the Santa Fe High School as an example 
of being an unsatisfactory building under requirements set up by the United 
States Office of Education; his contention being that it was unsatisfactory on 
the basis of the size of school site which he contends is only a fraction of an 
acre short of the requested minimum. Our position is that the high school in 
Santa Fe is located on a single block and the balance of 9 and a fraction 
acres is located some three fourths of a mile from the school plant which could 
not be considered as a part of the school site any more than could be a 30-acre 
vocational agriculture farm that the school might own. 

We certainly feel that the local communities in the State of New Mexico are 
doing a wonderful job in taking care of the school-housing problem. The fact 
remains, however, that at the present rate of pupil population growth by 1960 
we will have increased over the present pupil population by at least 60,000 pupils. 
This means we will have to provide for 2,000 classrooms during the next 5 years 
to take care of increase alone which means approximately $20 million for increases 
only. This will not permit us to do anything to relieve present temporary build- 
ings and to rehabilitate all unsatisfactory buildings. 

While in the State Department a couple of years ago, a survey of the Indian 
situation brought out the fact that if Indian children are to be brought into 
the publie schools it would take approximately $23 million worth of buildings. 
Besides the money that has already gone into Indian buildings under Public Law 
815, revised, and the money the Indian Bureau has spent in New Mexico during 
the last 2 years, we understand that present figures put a need for Indian edu- 
cation by 1960 at about $1214 million for buildings, $24%4 million needed immedi- 
ately and an additional $10 million to take care of this rapidly moving program 
in New Mexico. 

In our opinion Mr. Nohl’s suggestion of using one-half permanent school fund 
increase for school buildings is unsound. Furthermore, this figure did not more 
than keep pace with the current increase in school population which means 
that we would still have a backlog of obsolete and temporary building problems. 
We feel that this procedure is unsound because increased operation costs are 
exceeding our other sources of income and the increase in this fund is essential 
to the operation of our schools over a long period of years. His second suggestion 
which authorizes investigation of school permanent funds and long-term school 
bonds is sound if it were not for the fact that many places where the need is 
greatest their maximum taxing methods do not permit the replenishment of 
this fund before the facilities have completely deteriorated. 
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The Federal survey report is the first attempt to actually make an evaluation 
of our buildings in New Mexico. Out of it has come some very constructive and 
long-term planning by local boards of education. These plans are already 
paying off in a more sound bonding program and a more usable school-building 
program than was being used by a large majority of school communities in the 
State. It made not only school people, but lay people as well, aware of the 
needs and the need for planning on a long-term basis. 

With very best regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Tom D. Ripp.e. 


I regret the necessity for making this statement to your committee but I feel 
that I would be remiss in my duty as a Representative of the people of New 
Mexico if I failed to set the record straight. 

I know that it is your desire to have all of the facts from which you may 
reach a just and fair determination in accordance with the high principles of 
committee procedure that you always have followed and I am deeply apprecia- 
tive of your indulgence in allowing me to make this rather extended statement. 


Chairman Barpen. The hearing printed record will remain open 
until June 10 for the inclusion of statements from interested parties. 

Without objection, the committee will go into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 

(Subsequently, the following communications were received :) 


STATEMENT oF A, B. StouGH In BEHALF OF AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE 


The American Parents Committee has followed very closely the hearings of 
the committee on the various school-construction bills. After weighing all the 
facts and information we have a few observations and conclusions we would 
like to submit for your consideration. We hope they will be transmitted to the 
members of the committee you have appointed to write a bill. 

It is our belief that no one bill before the committee will provide the maxi- 
mum assistance and stimulation needed to produce classrooms needed for the 
country’s children by 1960. It seems to us that the best procedure would 
be to write a committee bill which would include the best features of several 
bills now before you. The American Parents Committee believes such a bill 
should include the following provisions: 


1. ADEQUATE FEDERAL AID 


With local districts depending on local property tax for construction and 
maintenance of schools, it seems to us impossible for these districts to bear the 
total cost of the school-building program. There was no testimony before your 
committee to prove that they could. 

We believe the Federal Government, which receives a large percent of the 
taxes from a local district, must pay at least one-fourth the cost of building 
the needed schools. If that cost over the next 5 years is estimated at $16 
billion, then the proposed bill should provide for Federal aid to the States at 
a rate of $800 million a year. 

We believe the formula for distributing the aid should provide that the aid 
go direct to the State educational agency, to be allocated by it to the districts 
according to the plan made by that State. The matching requirements should 
likewise be met by the State as a whole and not by specific local communities. 

We believe that the formula should provide that part of the grant be apnor- 
tioned on an equalization basis and part of a flat grant basis. 

If the simple formula advocated by Dr. Erick L. Lindman before your com- 
mittee were followed, it would allocate a larger proportion of funds to the 10 
or 12 States with lowest national income. 


2. EXTENSION OF FEDERAL CREDIT ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES 


Since figures presented to your committee show that Federal aid alone will not 
meet the classroom shortage, we believe the States must be stimulated and 
helped to increase their assistance to local school districts who need to build 
classrooms. 
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Title II of H. R. 3770 seeks to serve this purpose but we believe it fails because 
it provides this assistance only to States which set up State building authorities, 
Many States do not want to set up such school building authorities but prefer 
other procedures better suited to the particular problems of the State. We be- 
lieve same way must be found to extend Federal credit assistance to a State 
through whatever plan, or agency, that State designates to receive the assistance, 


3. ESTABLISH A CEILING ON LOCAL AND STATE SCHOOL BOND INTEREST RATES 


This is the objective of title I of H. R. 3770 and is a worthy purpose if the pro- 
vision is rewritten to make the interest rate lower and to remove all threat of 
Federal control over the district issuing the bonds. 


4. PROVIDE SOME INCENTIVE TO STATES TO MODERNIZE AND IMPROVE THEIR SCHOOL 
DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


This will improve school financing and accelerate school construction. The 
provision of title IV of H. R. 3770, to help States with the administrative cost 
of such a program, is a commendable objective and should produce results. 

The above recommendations include, we believe, the best features of the several 
bills before the committee. Furthermore, they represent a combination of the 
thinking of both political parties. We believe such a bill would command the 
support of all the people who are sincerely interested in the promotion of better 
educational opportunities for children. 


Kipper, Peasopy & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 26, 1955. 
Hon. SAMUEL K. McCoNnNELL, Jr., 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. McConneti: Our great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has really 
made enviable strides in providing educational facilities for its children. While 
you and I may know this, there seems to have been no statement officially indi- 
cating the extent of these achievements entered in either the House or Senate 
hearings which have been and are being held on the subject of Federal aid for 
school construction. 

I am therefore, submitting to you the attached statement which, I trust, may 
be entered as part of the hearings you have been conducting. 

If I can be of any assistance to you in any way, please do not hesitate to call 
upon me. 

Very truly yours, 
Wittarp M. Warient, IJr., 
Manager, Philadelphia Municipal Department. 


(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


CERTAIN INFORMATION RELATIVE TO PENNSYLVANIA ScHOOL AUTHORITIES 


Local school authorities have developed in Pennsylvania over the last 6 years 
in response to a long-felt need for a feasible method of financing the construc- 
tion of adequate school facilities. Pennsylvania has a constitutional debt limi- 
tation which restricts the amount which the municipalities, including school 
districts, may borrow to 7 percent of the assessed valuation of taxable property. 
Since assessment generally throughout the State averages approximately one- 
third of the actual market value, this limitation is in reality about 2 percent. 

The authority device, long in use as a financing vehicle for municipal improve- 
ments, has been used in Pennsylvania since 1935. The act of 1935 was generally 
revised and its provisions extended by the Municipality Authorities Act of 1945 
(act of May 2, 1945, Public Law 382, 1953 Purdon’s Statutes 2900 Z-1 et seq.). 
In 1947 this act was amended to include public school buildings among the 
projects which might be acquired, constructed or improved by an authority. 
During the same year the general assembly created the State public school build- 
ing authority for the purpose of the financing of school construction. In 1949 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania upheld the validity of the application of the 
act of 1945 to school building and also upheld the validity of leases by authorities 
to school districts, chief security for school revenue bonds of authorities (Green- 
halgh v. Woolworth, 361 Pa. 549). This was the signal for the creation of a large 
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number of authorities for the purpose of financing school construction. In 1952 
with the passage of legislation providing for the reimbursement to school dis- 
tricts for rental payments to municipality authorities, subject to certain condi- 
tions, the river became a flood; at present there are approximately 300 school 
authorities in operation in the Commonwealth. The 1953 general assembly lim- 
ited the basis of reimbursement to school districts to the cost of the school site 
and the cost of acquiring or constructing the school buildings and the interest on 
such cost. 

The school authority procures its money for financing the school construction 
by the issuance of school revenue bonds. The school revenues which are used 
to pay principal and interest on the bonds come from rental payments made 
by the school district to the authority under a lease of the school buildings. 
The school districts in turn pay the rentals from their current revenues which 
have been held by the State supreme court to include receipts from current 
taxes and from State reimbursements. 

To receive reimbursement from the State on its rental payments the authority 
must show the department of public instruction that a leased project conforms 
with general county and State plans for an orderly development of improved 
attendance areas and administrative units and for the improved housing of 
public schools, and with standards and regulations prescribed by the department 
with respect to educational design, location, usefulness for community activities, 
safety, comfort and convenience and all that lessee districts are able to meet 
their shares of the rental from current revenues and to defray operating and 
maintenance costs of the project. 

The 1953 legislation limited the total amount of school construction for which 
the State would make annual rental reimbursements to $425 million. Of the 
aggregate amount of $425 million, approximately $308 million is attributable to 
local municipality school authority projects and approximately $117 million 
are projects of the State public school building authority. 

Since 1949 more than 360 new school buildings have been constructed in Penn- 
sylvania, and in addition, there have been hundreds of authority-financed 
alterations to existing schcol buildings. It is presently estimated that about 
1,000 of Pennsylvania’s approximate 2,500 school districts are paying building 
rentals to authorities or other nonprofit corporations. Pennsylvania is working 
hard, and successfully, to meet its school building needs. 

At their inception in 1950 local school authority bond issues sold at an interest 
rate about 1 percent higher than that for comparable general obligation school 
bonds. This higher interest rate was attributable to the marketing of an un- 
known, untried, new form of investment. As these school authority bonds be- 
came more widely held, and better known, and more accepted by the investing 
publie the spread in interest cost continually diminished. Today the spread 
varies from perhaps one-eighth of 1 percent to three-eighths of 1 percent, de- 
pending upon the school district and is still narrowing. 

Two particular sales are of interest because they represent two school districts 
which sold general obligation bonds and whose authority sold its authority bonds 
on the same date. 


June 16, 1954, Muhlenberg Township, Berks County, Pa. 
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Nortr.—School district general obligation, net interest cost, 1.73 percent; school district authority bonds, 
average coupon, 2.08 percent. 
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The total amount of the general obligation bonds was $220,000 as shown. 
The authority issue, however, totalled $520,000 and matured serially to 1974 
with a term isSue in 1985. The coupons of the authority issue ranged up to 
2% percent for the 1985 maturity. The details are not given except for the 
comparable part of this issue. 


Dec. 14, 1954, Upper Gwynedd Township, Montgomery County, Pa. 





$300,000 school district | $400,000 school district 
general obligation authority bonds 





Amounts Amounts 




















Norte.—School district general obligation, average net interest cost, 2.48 percent; school district authority 
bonds, average net interest cost, 2.757 percent. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE EDITH GREEN, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mrs. Green. After the testimony given by representatives of the 
National Education Association, I was still concerned about the posi- 
tion of that organization on two or three points. I wrote to William 
G. Carr, the executive secretary, and asked him to clarify these points 
eee and I am asking the unanimous consent of the committee 

ave it inserted in the records of the hearings on Federal aid for 


in 
to 
school construction. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G, CARR, ExecUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1. The National Education Association believes that State and local control 
of education should be kept unimpaired. The association believes that the 
financing of education should be shared by the Federal Government along with 
the States and localities. We believe, furthermore, that Federal assistance for 
school construction, channeled through the United States Office of Education and 
administered by the State education agencies, can and should be provided in a 
manner that will maintain State and local control of educational policy and at 
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the same time utilize some of the financial resources of the Federal Government 
for the improvement and equalization of educational opportunity throughout the 
Nation. 

This does not mean substituting Federal funds for State and local funds. 
Hence, the association has urged that Federal legislation for school construction 
require State expenditures for education to be maintained at least at their pres- 
ent level. Federal assistance for school construction should stimulate the States 
and the localities to further effort to assure adequate housing not only for the 
children now enrolled in overcrowded or substandard schools but also for the 
children who will enroll in the next 5 or 6 years. 

One of the most desirable effects of Federal school construction assistance 
will be a lessening of the unequal competition for the State and local tax dollar 
between schools and such facilities as hospitals, highways, and airports, for 
which Federal matching is now provided. 

2. NEA does not as a matter of policy believe in limiting Federal grants-in-aid 
for school construction to needy States or needy communities. As I pointed 
out in my testimony, one difficulty with a needy-State approach is to define need. 
If a State or locality is to prove need, a system of far-reaching Federal controls 
would have to be established. Federal funds for school construction would not 
be allocated on the basis of an objective formula but on the basis of a Federal 
administrator’s determination of need in the case of each applicant. Such ad- 
ministrative determinations should not be made at the Federal level. The 
Kearns-Bailey bills (H. R. 14 and H. R. 15) and the Blliott bill (H. R. 1565) 
both require the State education agency to submit a plan to the United States 
Commissioner of Education indicating how the State intends to deal with the 
varying needs among its own school districts. In this way the determination of 
the degree of need rests with the State education authorities. That is where it 
properly belongs. The State plan is then a means of assuring Congress, the 
general public, and the citizens of the State, that Federal school construction 
funds will not be allocated within the States in a capricious and arbitrary 
fashion. 

Still another objection to limiting Federal school construction funds to needy 
States is the possibility that States which do not participate in a Federal. pro- 
gram will tend to disregard Federal encroachment on State and local authority; 
whereas a Federal program that includes all States will encourage vigilance on 
the part of all States. 

3. The NEA is not officially opposed to, or officially in favor of, any one of 
the many grant-in-aid bills now before the Education and Labor Committee. 
Until a school-construction bill is reported from the committee the NEA remains 
generally in favor of provisions consistent with its policies on Federal aid for 
school construction and will be generally opposed to provisions that conflict 
with those policies. 

The bills introduced to carry out the President’s program of Federal assist- 
ance for school construction fall far short, in the opinion of NBA, of the high 
objectives set forth by the President in his special message to Congress on 
February 8, 1955. We do not believe that H. R. 3770 and its companion meas- 
ures will authorize sufficient Federal financial support to provide adequately 
for essential public school-building construction—one of the criteria set out in 
our policy. 

At several other points H. R. 3770 runs contrary to NEA’s policy. The loan 
program of title I tends to concentrate too much authority in the United States 
Office of Education. Since a loan program does not distribute funds on the 
basis of a uniform and objective formula, a wide area of Federal discretion will 
be established under title I. 

The loan program should have a sufficiently low interest rate. An example 
of how this could be done may be seen in the original college housing program 
under the Housing Act of 1950 to provide low-cost, long-term loans to higher 
institutions for construction of.dormitories. As part of a more comprehensive 
school-construction bill, title I could, with some revision, become a useful form of 
Federal assistance, although it would help only a few school districts. 

With regard to title II of H. R. 3770, the NEA is not opposed to the use of 
State school building authorities as a means of overcoming some of the obstacles 
to State financing of school construction. We recognize the danger of estab- 
lishing dual State education agencies with overlapping and possibly competing 
functions. If the Federal Government is to encourage the use of State school 
building authorities, it should do so with the understanding that the regularly 
established State education agencies retain their functions unimpaired. 
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The most objectionable feature of title II is that it has been made a prior 
condition for a local school district to receive any Federal grant-in-aid for 
school construction under title III. According to section 301 a local educa- 
tional agency cannot get a grant under title III unless it is able to sell its 
obligations to the Federal Government under title I or rent facilities from a 
State school building agency of the type authorized under title II. No State 
should be forced to adopt a single, federally favored method of State aid for 
school construction as the price of its participation in a Federal grant-in-aid 
program. The provisions of H. R. 14, H. R. 15, and H. R. 1565 on State plans 
are better; they allow a State which has a program of aid for school construc- 
tion to augment that program with Federal funds. Under the restrictions 
imposed in section 301, a State which has not adopted the authority method 
of financing would not receive any grant-in-aid except for the small amount 
to assist school districts which could not sell bonds to the Federal Government 
even at an interest rate considerably above the going market rate on school 
obligations. 

Apart from its dependence on title II, title III of H. R. 3770 is completely 
inadequate. Two hundred million dollars in grants over a period of 3 years, 
even without the restrictions imposed by title III, will not appreciably alleviate 
a need that by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare’s figures will 
still be in the neighborhood of $5 billion by 1959-60. 

The NEA has not objecte dto title IV of the administration bill and would 
regard it as a desirable feature of any school-construction bill reported from 
the Education and Labor Committee, since it would give the States some adminis- 
trative and research funds to promote sound programs for construction of school 
facilities. 

Finally, you ask the procedure by which NEA has taken its position with 
respect to the President’s program and the administration bill, H. R. 3770. The 
President’s special message was sent to Congress on February 8, 1955. That 
same day, bills were introduced in both the Senate and House to put the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations into legislative language. Prior to that time neither 
the NEA nor any other professional organization in education had any oppor- 
tunity to study and comment on the proposed legislation. At one brief off-the- 
record conference, officials of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare informed the NEA that the legislation would place emphasis on State 
school building authorities and Federal loans. At no time were our comments 
on these features ased for, although we expressed grave doubts about the plan 
anyway. The off-the-record nature of the information supplied prevented us 
from securing in advance a consensus of professional judgment as to its merits 
and defects. Consequently, it was necessary for the NEA legislative commis- 
sion to hold a special meeting on February 11 attended by leading authorities 
in the field of school finance, representatives of the Georgia and Pennsylvania 
State school building authorities, an expert on the marketing of school bonds, 
and representatives of the architectural profession. 

After analyzing the bill carefully, the legislative commission and its advisers 
at the meeting reached the conclusion that the bill would have to be consider- 
ably revised if it were to help State and local educational systems. 

While the comments I have made in testimony on the bill represent my posi- 
tion as executive secretary of the National Education Association, they were 
prepared against the background of the meeting and reflect its conclusions just 
described. Thus, these views were not arbitrarily or carelessly formulated. 
They were reached after extensive consultation with persons thoroughly skilled 
in the problems of financing and operating public schools. It is my belief that 
if the officials of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare had held 
similar broad consultations before the administration bill was in final form, the 
legislation sponsored by the administration would have been much sounder and 
thus would have received far wider support. 


MILWAUKIE, OreG., May 24, 1955. 
Hon. EpitH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


As chairman of Federal legislation committee of Oregon Education Associa- 
tion, I feel quite close to pulse of Oregon regarding Federal aid for school 
building construction if committee of 108 members feel that Oregon faces a 
crisis and steps should be taken at once to supplement the State and local 
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funds for this purpose this committee has consistently supported Senate bill 
5 or a compromise measure embodying those basic features. Clackamas 
County unit of governers conference went on record supporting Federal aid 
for construction purposes. 
OwEN O. Sasiy, 
Chairman, Federal Legislation Committee. 


PoRTLAND, OrEG., May 24, 1955. 
Representative EpITH GREEN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Kearns-Bailey school-construction bill extremely important to Oregon. 
Bonded indebtedness for school-building purposes in Oregon far above national 
average. Distressed school districts increasing throughout State. Many re- 
gional conferences called by Governor Patterson throughout Oregon are passing 
resolutions calling for Federal aid for school-building purposes. 


C. W. Posey, 
Oregon Education Association. 


R. 8. Dickson & Co. 


Charlotte, N. C., June 8, 1955. 
Mr. FRep G. Hussey, 


Chief Clerk, Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. OC: 


Dear Stir: I would like to take advantage of the suggestion offered by Hon. 
Ralph W. Gwinn that I present for the record in the hearings being conducted 
by the House Committee on Education and Labor regarding Federal aid for 
school construction a short statement of facts and views. I had anticipated 
appearing in person and would appreciate the opportunity to have the following 
facts recorded: : 

Mecklenburg County, N. C., including the city of Charlotte, has a present public 
school population of approximately 47,000 children. The school population has 
increased 50 percent since 1948. Since 1946, the taxpayers of the county have 
voted four bend issues totaling almost $25 million. The combined city and 
county systems have constructed approximately 30 new schools and many 
additions. The voters have also voted upon themselves a tax supplement of 
50 cents per $100 in the city and 20 cents per $100 in the county for supplementing 
teachers’ salaries and lowering teacher load. The writer was chairman of the 
Charlotte City School Board for a part of that period and is presently a member 
of the Mecklenburg County School Board. The levy of these taxes and the 
issuance of these bonds is a heavy tax burden on citizens of the county, but we 
believe in our children and our system of education and are willing to pay for 
it directly from our own pockets and think that taxpayers in other communities 
and States should do the same. 

Being in the municipal bond business, I have had a survey made of the offer- 
ings of school bonds from January through April 1955, and list on the attached 
sheet the only 9 which we have been able to discover that either received no 
bids or on which the interest rate bid was in excess of 314 percent. Of these 
9, 5 are in amounts less than $100,000. According to the records, only 1 offering 
failed to receive any bids whatsoever, and there are many technical reasons why 
this might happen to an excellent credit. The 1 issue in the amount of $1 million 
is on an independent school district in the county which includes the city of 
Minneapolis, where there are numerous independent school districts and appar- 
ently the debt is high. Despite this fact, the interest rate designated in the best 
bid was only twenty-two one hundredths of 1 percent above 3% percent. 

The conclusion which I would reach from this information is that there is 
no real need whatsoever for any such procedure for financing schools as that 
proposed by the Federal bond plan. (Details of issues on attached sheet.) 

I appreciate the opportunity of submitting these views. 

Very truly yours, 


J. M. ATKINS. 


(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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Recent ScHoot Bonp IssuES WHICH WERE E1THER Nor Soup or RECEIVED Bips 
EXCEEDING 3144 PERCENT 


Compiled from Daily Bond Buyer for period January through April 1955— 
Approximately 540 school issues reviewed—only 9 had difficulty 


Shelbyville, Ind., schools, $260,000; no bids received. 

Greenwood School District, Calif., $20,000 at 3.443 percent. 

Hanover Township School, Pa., $126,000 at 3.46 percent. 

Richton, Miss., School District, $12,500 at 334 percent. 

Anoka County, Minn., Independent School District, $120,000 at 3.39 percent. 
McCabe Union School District, Calif., $33,000 at 3.20 percent. 

8. S. Local School District, Ohio, $85,000 were not sold. 

Bridgeport, Tex., Independent School District, $20,000 at 4 percent. 


Hennepin County, Minn., Independent School District, $1 million at 3.34 
percent. 


STATEMENT BY THE UNITED PARENTS ASSOCIATIONS OF New YorxkK City 


The United Parents Associations of New York City is a federation of 350 
parents and parent-teacher associations located in the city of New York. Three 
hundred thousand parents are members of our local associations. 

Since we are located in New York City we will confine ourselves to the prob- 
lems of our city. The national deficit in school building is well known to you 
through the facilities survey of the Office of Education. New York State did not 
a in that survéy. We think you will want the picture of our half of 
the State. 

New York City has been exerting substantial local effort to meet its obligations 
to its children for school buildings. Since 1946, 180 school buildings or addi- 
tions have either been opened, are under construction, or have been budgeted for 
this fiscal year. Forty-four major modernizations have been completed or are 
underway. 

Nevertheless this year there were 1,200 elementary school classes on part-time 
sessions, involving 40,000 children. This evil is now moving into the junior high 
schools and shortly our high schools will feel the pinch. Almost 18,000 classes 
on all levels have 35 or more pupils—3,000 elementary school classes and 1,370 
junior high school classes. Thirteen thousand recitation sections in the senior 
high schools range between 35 to 50 pupils in each section. We are operating 
152 buildings or wings that were constructed before 1900, 80 percent of them 
nonfireproof. They have outlived their useful lives as school buildings, are 
hazards and should be replaced. 

In our town as elsewhere, increasing enroliments and population shifts require 
—— construction of elementary schools, and increasingly junior and senior high 

ools. 

In New York we face, as you know, a special problem that we must and will 
meet. In recent years we have been visited by another large-scale immigration— 
this time by American citizens. We welcome these newcomers—and try to pro- 
vide for their needs. The State this year has assisted by appropriating $2 
million for additional teaching positions so that classes can be reduced to more 
manageable sizes in schools where a large portion of the children enter into the 
grades unable to speak, read, or write English. Five hundred positions were 
allotted for this purpose alone. The equivalent of 15 school buildings will be 
needed to house these classes—an expenditure of $30 million. No bill before you 
would provide sufficient funds for this purpose alone in less than a period of 2 


ears. 

While there are large accumulations of wealth in New York City, our legal 
capacity to tap them is limited. We have already gone farther than most com- 
munities. In addition to a substantial tax rate on real property (based on an 
equalized assessment rate of 87 per cent), there are gross business taxes, finan- 
cial transaction taxes, sales taxes, automobile use taxes, etc. In the last 2 years 
our permissible rate on real property went up from 2 to 24% per cent per annum 
and has been fully utilized. 

The constitutional limitation on borrowing for normal purposes, which includes 
schools, is 10 per cent of full value. The city must meet other pressing needs 
to maintain its business and civic life as well as for other needs of children. 
In the last several years 50 per cent of the total permissible capital budget has 


been appropriated for the schools. This year the school budget reached $100: 
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million. Despite these huge outlays we cannot meet our needs. Estimates for 
the next 5 years indicate that if we are to meet the emergency in time for children 
now in school, and about to enter school, there must be help from other echelons 
of government, 

The best combination of provisions of bills now before you would not provide 
sufficient funds to meet fully our needs if added to an assumed continuation 
of ee ae of the capital budget being appropriated to the schools, But it 
wou elp. 

From the earliest days of the Republic the leaders of the American democracy 
recognized that our form of government could be maintained only by an educated 
citizenry. From this there evolved the great tradition of free public education. 
The Federal Government’s participation in support of education has been very 
small, but it has not remained entirely aloof. There is no lack of precedent for 
aid for construction of school buildings. 

An acceptable bill for school construction should contain the following: 

1. It should carry a sufficient outright appropriation. 

2. The funds should be distributed on the basis of an easily understood and 
defensible formula. There are many persuasive arguments for the flat grant, and 
for formulas based on relative income. Obviously the flat grant would be in our 
greater financial interest. However, we also recognize the principle of equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity. Perhaps a combination of both might be the 
fairest, most acceptable, and a workable formula, 

3. The beneficiaries should be only schools that are tax supported and under 
publie control and supervision. 

4. Federal funds should be in addition to local outlays, and should not be 
permitted to take the place of local outlays. 

5. It should assure continued State and local control of educational policy. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: National Farmers Union has 
for several weeks now followed the hearings on Federal-aid legislation for 
schoolhouse construction. We are more firmly convinced now than ever of the 
need for Federal legislation to make possible equal opportunity for United States 
children to get a proper education. Physical facilities are not the only need 
in the educational sphere. However, physical facilities are basic and fundamental 
requirements which must be provided if we are to correct our educational de- 
ticiencies. 

As the subcommittee appointed by the chairman goes about the important 
task of drafting a bill, we urge that they keep in mind that 8. 968 and H. R. 
3770, bills which, if enacted, would place in effect the schoolhouse construction 
program recommended by the President, are as different from S. 2601 as day is 
from night. 8S. 2601, as you will recall, was introduced by a distinguished mem- 
ber of the majority last year. This bill was unanimously approved by the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee but was not acted on by the 
Senate. 

NFU POSITION 


National Farmers Union has long favored Federal aid for education. Our 
program, approved March 1954 by delegates to the Farmers Union National Con- 
vention at Denver, Colo., contains the following statement : 

“We urge that Congress adopt measures to provide sufficient additional Fed- 
eral aid to education to allow each child to obtain the equivalent of at least 
14 years of education in his own community with safeguards to preserve local 
control of school policies.” 

Measured against this resolution, the President’s program for school con- 
struction is wholly inadequate. We are in complete agreement with the witness 
from the National Education Association who described the Eisenhower bill 
as having been “written with the tone of a mortgage banker who is lending 
money to a pauper and is going to tie him down just as solidly as he can tie him 
down to make sure he gets back every cent plus a good rate of interest. * * *” 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE EISENHOWER PROGRAM 


1. While the President’s school construction program backers proclaim their 
opposition to any Federal control of education, they support his bill which would, 
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if enacted, result in far more Federal controls on education than any of the 
other schoolhouse construction bills introduced in recent years. 

William G. Carr, executive secretary, National Education Association, testified 
before the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee on February 17, 1955, 
as follows: 

“This bill (Eisenhower's school-aid bill) differs from all other bills that | 
have seen in the last 20 years here. It contains no clause which specifically 
says that nothing in this bill shall entitle any officer of the United States to in- 
terfere in the program of instruction or the policies of the local and State schoo) 
system.” 

2. Educators who are already administering federally aided programs in 
education for school districts in their respective States were not consulted by 
Secretary Hobby or President Eisenhower in the drafting of the bill, the pro- 
visions of which they would be expected to administer. Despite the experience 
of State educational leaders in distributing and administering State funds for 
40 percent of the entire cost of public education to local districts ($34 billion 
annually), Secretary Hobby and President Eisenhower relied on bond brokers 
for advice on legislation for financing the construction of schoolhouses. We 
urge that the subcommittee drafting a Federal-aid bill give full consideration 
to testimony presented by educators. 

3. Under 8. 968 and H. R, 3770, it has been estimated that 2 years or longer 
would elapse before the first schoolhouse is begun. Under title II, which is the 
core of President Eisenhower’s program, the steps which must be completed 
before any help whatsoever is forthcoming are as follows: 

(a) Laws permitting creation of a State school-building agency authorized 
to float bonds, build schools and rent them to local school districts must be 
enacted by 44 of the 48 States. Unless a special session is called, 33 of the 44 
State legislatures will not meet again yntil 1957. 

(»)* Constitutionality of State school-building agency must be settled. Wis- 
consin has ruled such an agency unconstitutional and two of the States with 
State school-building agencies are awaiting settlement of the constitutionality 
of the question. 

(c) Needy school districts must apply to State building agency to build 
needed school facilities. 

(d) State education agency must approve district plans as being consistent 
with State construction standards. 

(e) State school building agency must satisfy itself that district is financially 
able to pay rent on building to be constructed. 

(f) Next, the State school building agency must offer bonds. 

(g) State school building agency may ask for construction bids only after all 
bonds are sold. 

(hk) School building plans must be approved. 

(i) School may be built. 

4. The President’s program will provide only $65 million annually in direct 
aid over a 3-year period (title Ill). The needy local school district must 
prove it has tried and has been unable to get aid under title I and title II. In 
other words, needy school discricts must declare themselves to be paupers. 

(@) Under title I local school districts still legally able to sell bonds must go 
through the complicated procedure of having the Government refuse to buy 
—_ a they are too poor to repay them before grant funds are made 
available. 

(b) Under title II, those districts that have reached their legal bonding limit 
must wait until a State sehool-building agency is in operation and then go 
through the procedure of having the State agency refuse to build schools in that 
district on the ground that the local school district is unable to pay the rent 
before grant funds are made available. 

To receive any grant aid under the Eisenhower-Hobby plan needy school dis- 
triects must, in a sense, kneel and confess themselves to be paupers before they 
can obtain any funds at all to equalize educational opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, National Farmers Union does not feel that such Procrustean 
discipline should be inflicted upon needy school districts. We are concerned that 
backers of the President’s program—the bankers and bond merchants and admin- 
istration officials of the Health, Education, and Welfare Department want to 
strip needy school districts of whatever dignity and pride they may have been 


1Steps (@) and (b) must be completed before others may even be undertaken. 
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able to retain while continuing the use of obsolete and grossly inadequate school 
facilities. 

5. One of the most alarming shortcomings of the President’s program is the 
increased cost of money borrowed through the sale of bonds under provisions 
established. For example, under title I a school district may not ask the Fed- 
eral Government to buy bonds until they have found no bankers or bond mer- 
chants to buy them at a “reasonable rate of interest.” Administration spokes- 
men consider such a rate to be 3% percent. 

Few schoolhouse construction bonds are bringing such a return to the pur- 
chasers. Most, in fact, bear interest under 3 percent. The prevailing interest 
rate has before the advent of the “hard school money policy” been 2 to 2%4 
percent. 

More alarming even than the increased cost to school districts seeking aid 
under such a Federal program as that which would be in effect under the Presi- 
dent’s school-aid bill, is the effect a 314 percent interest rate of school construc- 
tion bonds would have on all types of bonds; school, municipal, and other. Only 
one result can be seen and that is a general, across-the-board increase in interest 
rates on all bonds. 

6. School districts most in need of help will be the last to receive it under the 
President’s plan for building schoolhouses. This is true because of the time 
which will be consumed before grants are available (see No. 4, above). 

These shortcomings are clearly substantiated in the hearings before the com- 
mittee. The unanimity among chief State school officers as to the defects in 
the President’s program is additional proof, if any more is needed, for opposition 
to 8. 968 and H. R. 83770—40 of the school officers have opposed the plan as not 
being of benefit to their States. 


SCHOOLHOUSE SHORTAGE 


What is the emergency? The report of the status phase of the school facility 
survey, made by the United States Office of Education shows: 

Fifty-six percent of all classrooms are overcrowded on the basis of minimum 
standard proposed by the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction (30 
square feet per pupil for primary and intermediate grades, 25 or more square 
feet for secondary classrooms) ; 

Forty-seven percent of all school buildings surveyed were over 30 years old; 

Twenty-two percent of all school buildings (more than 1 building in 5) were 
more than 50 years old; 

Twenty percent of the children enrolled attend school in buildings that do 
not meet minimum fire safety requirements; 

Sixty percent of pupils today are housed in an unsatisfactory school plant; 

One of five pupils is housed in a so-called school facility which should be 
abandoned and replaced. Some of these children are going to school in tents, 
basements, barns, garages, or some other make-shift quarters ; 

Two out of five are housed in structures which need complete rehabilitation ; 

Three hundred and forty thousand new classrooms are needed now (some 
informed sources have estimated that there is a shortage of 370,000 classrooms). 


COST OF NEEDED SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Three hundred and forty thousand to three hundred and seventy thousand 
classrooms would cost from $10 billion to $12 billion. 

The need for classrooms will continue to increase: 1,200,000 new classrooms by 
1960, it is estimated. Long-range increased school needs require long-range 
planning to properly finance. 


SCHOOLS AND HIGHWAYS 


We do not believe there are any grounds for the action of those who attempt to 
play Federal appropriations for United States schools against Federal appro- 
priations for United States roads. We are gratified over the passage of the 
Gore bill in the Senate. We are convinced that it is a step in the.right direction 
and support the same approach to our highway problem in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

These obfuscators are men of little vision who seem to have as their objective 
to divide, confuse, and destroy. They should not be permitted to sidetrack either 
the school or highway programs which make available Federal grant-in-aid funds 
to the States. We submit that the programs are not in competition. That is, we 
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believe a real need to have both programs approved by Congress this year in order 
that the obfuscators who ettempt to play one program against the other will be 
deprived of the so-called competitive aspect. 

National Farmers Union has long been aware of the need for construction of 
both schools and roads. We believe also that the urgent need for both has 
prompted the action of the Congress thus far this year toward the goal of making 
possible a substantial Federal-aid program for schools and roads. We sincerely 
hope that the House Education and Labor Committee will direct its efforts 
toward this goal as consideration is given to the matter of reporting a Federal-aid 
school construction bill. 


LEGISLATIVE MILESTONES 


Federal aid for education is not new. There are many legislative acts which 
have contributed to the development of our present educational system. These 
have been invaluable aids in our educational growth and development. A few 
of these legislative milestones are as follows: 

1. The Morrill Act passed in 1862 provided for State grants of Federal land 
for the establishment of colleges specializing in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. 

2. Congress established in 1867 an independent Federal Department of Educa- 
tion. While the name of this educational agency has been changed on several 
occasions, the creation of such an agency at such an early date in our history 
illustrates well the interest of Congress in a program of Federal-aid to education, 

8. In 1917 the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act made possible the first pro- 
gram of Federal grant-in-aid to establish programs of vocational education in 
the public schools. 

4. Substantial portions of the relief program during the depression in the 
1930’s were provided within the general framework of education. Examples are 
the making of loans and grants for school construction by the Public Works 
Administration and the adult education and other educational programs of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Later, Congress made possible such 
educational programs as the National Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Construction Corps. 

5. The Lanham Act passed in 1940 provided for Federal aid to local govern- 
poops the construction, maintenance, and operation of schools and other 
acilities. 

6. In 1944, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act established a program to extend 
educational opportunities to World War II veterans and later to Korean veterans. 

7. The National School Land Act is a good example of a congressional act which 
has since 1946 been an invaluable contribution to education. Hot noon lunches 
are conducive to the learning progress, and are an integral and necessary part 
of public education. We support the expansion of the hot school lunch program 
to all schools. 

8. Public Law 874 is another example of congressional support of the Federal 
aid-to-education concept. Maintenance and operational costs are authorized in 
federally impacted areas to equalize educational opportunity. 

The concept of a Federal-aid program of schoolhouse construction for all the 
areas where unequal educational opportunity exists is not a departure from long 
standing acts of the Congress of the United States. The legislative background 
cited is full and complete evidence of this fact. 

National Farmers Union is already firmly on record in favor of the type of 
législation introduced last year by Senator Cooper. While we have not completely 
analyzed many bills introduced this session of the Congress in both the House and 
Senate, we do approve generally of the formula which has been tested and proved 
feasible and equitable in the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act. This 
formula is specified in several of the bills under consideration by the subcom- 
mittee which has been appointed to draft a bill for consideration of the full 
committee. 

RURAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 


As under the Hill-Burton Hospital Act, National Farmers Union supports 
the premise that the children of the poor be given the identical opportunity for 
getting an education as the children of the wealthy. In this connection, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the poverty sricken areas have substantially more 
children per adult than areas which are blessed with more material assets. The 
only way to bring about any degree of educational equality is for wealth to be 
taxed where it is to educate the children where they are. 
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In this, the second half of the 20th century, the provision of equal educational 
opportunity to those children and young people who live in rural areas of the 
United States is seriously threatened. Although less dramatic than the double 
and triple sessions, the overcrowded buildings, and the teacher shortages which 
have marked the crisis in education in the more heavily populated centers, the 
dilemma of the rural district has been as real and as critical. Unequal tax 
burdens, greater pupil load per adult citizen, diminishing quality of instruction, 
ihe general economic inability of farm people to meet greater school needs, and, 
last but certainly not least, the inadequate school facilities are contributing 
factors to our present wholly unequal educational opportunity for United States 
children and youth in rural areas. 

The following facts which must be taken into account in discussing the prob- 
lems of rural education were presented to the newly created Commission on 
School Support in Rural Areas. The commission, sponsored by National Farmers 
Union, plans to release a detailed study later this year. 

The facts presented to the commission are: 

(1) According to the 1950 census about 23 percent of our total population was 
between the ages of 5 and 19. For the rural-farm population about 42 percent 
were in this age group. This results in an approximately 25 percent larger pupil 
burden per adult citizen in rural areas than in urban areas. Another problem is 
posed by the fact that in some highly concentrated rural-farm regions there are 
as many as 45 people per square mile while in other such areas there are as few 
as 2 per square mile. 

(2) The median money income for rural-farm families in 1952 was $2,226 
as compared with the median money income of $3,889 for all families in the 
United States. Over three-fourths of the rural-farm families had less money 
income than the median for the remainder of the population. This low cash 
income is one of the factors that deprive many communities of the economic 
ability to provide even a minimum school offering. 

(3) Year after year young people educated in rural farm areas move into the 
villages, towns, and cities. They find their way into the trades, professions, and 
services, and become a part of the productive urban and suburban community. 
The migration from farm to city from 1920 to 1950 means that there are around 
34 million individuals who were educated in rural schools supported by the taxes 
of farm communities who now live and work in industrial and urban centers 
where their skills are translated into economic benefits for the whole economy. 

(4) There is considerable evidence that per-pupil expenditure has a direct rela- 
tion to the quality of instruction. Indications are that by 1954 the farm States 
had the lowest average salaries for teachers as well as the lowest average of 
preparation of teachers, suggesting in part that urban areas consistently tend to 
attract competent teachers away from rural and farm areas by more attractive 
salaries and tenure provisions. If the per capita expenditure per pupil is a valid 
criterion of quality of education, the 18 predominantly rural States lag far be- 
hind, although the farm States make a relatively greater effort than the urban 
States. 

(5) In a number of comparative enrollments and also in the degree of illi- 
teracy, the evidence points to lagging educational opportunities and economic 
inability of families to partake in educational services in rural as compared to 
urban areas. 

(6) Comparative figures suggest that the people of the dominantly rural areas 
carry’ an overwhelming tax burden as related to their ability to pay, keeping in 
mind that the taxes upon property bear more than half the school support load 
from all sources. 

The President’s proposal. makes equal educational opportunity impossible. It 
would compel people of such low-income States as Alabama, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, and South Dakota to bear practically all the burden of financing the 
construction of vitally needed schools when the goal of adequate pay for teachers 
has not been reached. 

National Farmers Union strongly favors the financing of school construction 
from the general revenue of the United States—received principally from Fed- 
eral income taxes. Placing the burden on regressive types of taxes, including 
sales taxes, will not result, we are convinced, in the equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. To attempt to obtain all the funds needed for construction of needed 
school buildings from real estate and sales taxes in areas of poverty and little 
wealth, rural or urban, will result in an unnecessary prolonged period of educa- 
tional inequality. 

We must not forget either that better working conditions will attract addi- 
tional and better qualified teachers. This is not a cure-all for the teacher short- 
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age—better pay is needed. Moreover, impoverished school districts cannot pay 
loans and interest whether private or federally insured, or rent without reducing 
already totally inadequate funds for paying schoolteachers’ salaries. 

The facts growing out of the hearings before the committee and the survey of 
the United States Office of Education on school-building needs have furnished 
more than ample evidence that school-housing conditions are deplorable. The 
hearings and survey fully substantiate the need to give aid in the form of direct 
Federal assistance to States and local communities which need help—not impose 
on them Procrustean discipline and limited direct aid under the Eisenhower- 
Hobby plan and then only to those school districts who declare themselves to be 
paupers. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH W. GWINN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, during the course of these hearings 
we have had direct testimony from 13 different States indicating, in 
each State, that: 

1. The school facilities survey is a mass of error, estimate, and 
projection, and generally incapable of belief, and entirely out of 
date. It has not taken into account the enormous school building pro- 
gram in nearly all the States since 1952. 

2. The States are perfectly capable of providing for their own 
school needs. 

The States regardmg which testimony was heard were Nebraska, 
Connecticut, Wyoming, Indiana, Missouri, Montana, Tennessee, Okla- 
homa, West Virginia, Louisana, New Jersey, California, and New 
Mexico. In addition, the committee had the benefit of hearing the 
splendid testimony of Mr. Roger Freeman, who served with the 

mmission on Intergovernmental Relations, and who testified that 


no State was financially unable to meet its educational needs. 
Testimony and information weeny Bre classroom shortage in 


17 additional States could not be heard because of the untimely end 
of the committee’s hearings. This additional material bears out the 
earlier testimony regarding the ability of the States to meet their 
own needs without any Federal aid. 

In October 1953, Governor Theodore R. McKeldin of Maryland 
appointed the Maryland State Debt and Finance Commission. This 
commission was composed of 9 men, and on March 1, 1955, they sub- 
mitted a 63-page report to the Governor. At page 52 of the report 
appears the following language: 

The commission believes, in view of these facts, and in view of the apparent 
latitudes for action which exist in respect to school construction costs in the 
fixing of assessments and in pay-as-you-go financing, that all of the counties can 
meet their problem of financing the construction of the schools needed until 
1960 without State aid and without exceeding safe debt limits. 

Note that Maryland can meet its own school needs without State 
aid, much less Federal aid. And this is the report of an official com- 
mission of the State. 

In January 1955, the report of the Pennsylvania Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations was submitted to Governor Fine, who 
had appointed the commission. 

The commission consisted of 25 members, and rendered a report of 
372 pages. At page 35 of the report is found the following language: 


As one of the wealthier States, with a comparatively moderate total of State 
and local taxes in relation to population and income, Pennsylvania, has ade- 
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quate economic and financial resources to bear the entire cost of the Federal aid 
programs. Only an extreme emergency would seriously impair our taxable 


resources, 

Note that this, too, is an official report of the State Government. 

In the testimony before a special subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, which held hearings on Federal activ- 
ity in the field of education, the New York story is told. At page 418 
et seq., Mr. James Finke, director of research for the Citizens Public 
Expenditure Survey, Inc. of New York, describes how New York con- 
ducted its own school facilities survey in 1948, The report of that 
survey in 1948 alleged that the schoolroom needs for New York in the 
ensuing 8 years would be $114 billion. 

That survey was conducted in practically the same manner as the 
Federal survey. 

The needs outlined by this New York survey jolted the Governor 
and the legislature, and in 1949 a second survey was made to establish 
iocal ability to meet the needs. This second survey showed that out of 
approximately 4,000 school districts only 18 needed some State aid. 
Lp to June 1954, only 20 districts in New York qualified for State aid, 
and this in the form of loans, not grants. 

Mr. Finke’s conclusions, to be found at page 425 of the record of the 
subcommittee’s hearings, are appropriate to be included in the record. 

The presentation of the problem of school-building construction and attempts 


to solve that problem on a national scale so far have followed the pattern 
developed in New York State. 

1. In the Nation, as in New York State, initial studies were made by the edu- 
eational authorities of the need for school-building construction. 

2. In both the nationwide and the New York State studies the reported needs 


included proposed construction of desired school facilities in addition to provi- 
sion for meeting essential requirements. 
3. In the nationwide, as in the New York studies, the findings presented a vast 


total of needs to be met, and implied that those needs could not be financed 
through local resources alone. 


4. Based on those findings, proposals were introduced in the Congress, as in 


the New York State legislature, calling for vast sums in grants-in-aid. The 
developments on the nationwide scale stand at this point at the present time. 
New York State, which has progressed beyond this point, established official 
agencies to restudy and examine the claimed needs and reappraise local resources. 
Those States found: (1) many of the needs initially reported were based on 
optimum future desires rather than basic and immediate needs; (2) the fiscal 
ability of localities, when reappraised in the light of postwar economic changes, 
was much greater than it had previously appeared under the State and local laws 
and practices previously in effect; (3) as a result of the reappraisal of abilities 
and needs, localities possessed the resources to finance their basic and immediate 
school-building needs as well as other capital outlay requirements. 

In view of the similarity of the early experience in New York State and the 
nationwide developments to date, we conclude that the evidence so far presented 
does not establish the need for Federal aid for construction of school facilities. 


The facts regarding Wisconsin’s classroom needs and its ability to 
take care of them are set forth in the following part of the public 
expenditure survey of Wisconsin: 


WIsconstIn’s ABILITY TO FINANCE ScHooL BUILDINGS 


A report purporting to show that Wisconsin lacks nearly $70 million in re- 
sources to finance its school building needs, released by the United States Office 
of Education and apparently intended to reflect whether Federal aids for school- 
building purposes are necessary, gives an erroneous impression because all the 
bases for determining financing ability were not used. 
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The report of the States Phase of the Schod!l Facilities Survey is.an inventory 
of school facilities in 1951 and estimated needs through September 1952, for 39 
States including Wisconsin plus the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. The compilation was authorized by Public Law 815, 
8ist Congress, with an appropriation of $3 million to pay one-half the costs in- 
curred by the States in gathering and preparing the data. Not all the States 
participated in this project. A further report is under preparation at the present 
time to show the long-range needs for school facilities through the school year 
1959-60. 

The analysis declares that Wisconsin has $171,035,235 in estimated schoo] 
facility needs on the basis of data furnished by the Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Instruction. The report adds that the State lacks $69,107,253 in 
resources to finance these needs. 


ESTIMATED BUILDING NEEDS 


Estimated capital outlay needs in Wisconsin are placed at $171,035,235 and 
required for the following purposes: 
Remodeling and rehabilitation $17, 545, 768 
New construction 148, 859, 513 
Nee TO SS ESS ES ae See Os ee ERS OF Oe ee eee 2, 129, 954 


Total 171, 035, 235 


An inventory sheet was requested by the Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction from each school district on each school building in the State. This 
sheet provided information on size of school-building site; the age and type of 
interior and outside construction of the building and any additions ; heating sys- 
tem, ventilating system, plumbing facilities ; size and number of academic class- 
rooms, the number of other instructional and auxiliary rooms; number of grades 
in building, enrollment, number of teacher stations; other facilities not in use; 
temporary facilities for classrooms; facilities under construction or being 
planned. With few exceptions, all school districts sent the requested informa- 
tion to the school-building division of the office of the Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

These inventory sheets were the basic data from which the needs were 
compiled. 

To finance this $171,035,235 school facility needs, the Federal report shows 
resources in Wisconsin limited to $101,927,982, leaving a deficit amounting to 
$69,107,253. The sole estimate of financial resources was based on borrowing 
power figured on the basis of 5 percent of the local assessed valuation in 1951 
less outstanding indebtedness except for the city of Milwaukee, where 1 percent 
of the local assessed valuation was used. Instructions to the States from the 
United States Office of Education restricted financial ability to borrowing 
capacity. 

ANALYSIS OF FINANCIAL RESOURCES ESTIMATE 


Among the omissions from the Federal report or changes which have since 
been made in Wisconsin to render the report incomplete are the following: 

1. The bonding capacity of cities with city school systems, except Milwaukee, 
was increased from 5 to 8 percent of the local assessed valuation in April of 
1951, thus making the 5 percent used in the Federal report obsolete for these 
cities. Statutory restrictions exist only for Milwaukee on the purposes for which 
debt can be incurred by cities with city school systems (cities in which city 
councils approve school operating budgets and capital outlay programs). 

2. Of the $69,107,253 deficit listed in the Federal report, 46.9 percent or 
$32,418,748 was for the city of Milwaukee. However, while 1 percent of the 
assessed valuation was the limitation in 1951 when the Federal report was pre- 
pared, the 1953 legislature doubled the bonding capacity for Milwaukee schools 
to 2 percent of the assessed valuation ; thus the so-called deficit for Milwaukee in 
the Federal report no longer applies. 

3. The Federal report ignores the fact that school building sinking funds, 
authorized by State law, can be set up by cities and school districts if they wish. 
Some such funds are in existence. 

4. If the maximum legal local property tax rates were imposed by Wisconsin 
school districts and local government units, it is estimated that at least another 
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$100 million could be raised locally per year, if local determination establishes 
such a need. 

5. There are other factors, flexible and subject to change and continuing 
progress, that would have a broadening effect on Wisconsin’s ability to finance 
local school buildings. These include such things as the fact that increasing 
local assessments are subject to constant adjustment in relation to the full 
State valuation. If and when these local assessments are increased, they would 
proportionately increase the debt potential and levies under property tax rate 
limits. Nonoperating districts constantly are being reduced in number as reor- 
ganization takes place and larger districts are created, thus increasing assessed 
valuations of districts for bonding and taxing power. Because about a fourth 
of the State is not included in a high-school district, the full resources for 
bonding purposes are not being utilized, a situation that gradually would change 
as more of this area is taken into high school districts. 

Milwaukee resources.—In addition to having its bonding power doubled by 
the 1953 state legislature, the city of Milwaukee has other resources available 
for school buildings. For many years 60 cents per $1,000 of local assessed valu- 
ation has been imposed for school construction in addition to other allowances. 
Also, a special levy of $1.50 per $1,000 valuation ($1 prior to a 1955 change) is 
permissible in Milwaukee for school repairs. 

Local tax limitations.—Cities with city school systems can, if necessary, levy 
up to $43 per $1,000 local assessed valuation for city, city school and vocational 
school purposes, excluding principal and interest payments. The local assessed 
valuation of these 80 cities excluding Milwaukee in 1953 of $2,597,945,962, with 
a tax rate of $43, would raise $111,700,000, or about $42 million more than the 
$69,425,232 that was raised. 

All other school districts, again excluding Milwaukee, have a potential for 
raising property taxes from current levies for school facility purposes of some 
$62 million more than was raised based on the tax rate limitation and the 1953 
valuation. The tax rate limitation, excluding capital outlay and debt payments, 
for elementary school districts is at the rate of $20 per $1,000 full valuation, 
high school districts and those providing grades 1-12 have a tax-rate limitation 
of $25 per $1,000 full valuation. Since all areas of the State are in at least 
an elementary school district, application of a $20 tax rate to the 1953 equalized 
valuation of $5,634,498,820 for the entire State, except the city of Milwaukee and 
the 80 cities with city school systems, the property tax raised could be 
$1 12,690,000 while the actual levy was $50,472,719. 

Sinking funds.—Not all communities in Wisconsin have school-building sink- 
ing funds, but two that might be cited as examples which were not included in 
the Federal report estimates of financial resources were Oshkosh, where a bal- 
ance of $148,103.22 was in the sinking fund at the end of 1951 and of $381,044.58 
at the end of 1952; and Waukesha where there was $205,000 in the fund at the 
end of 1951 and $183,746.47 at the end of 1952. 

A charge for future capital outlay if a building fund has been created in an 
operating school district was authorized in nonresident tuition by the 1951 
legislature, which is a resource from current levies and is in addition to bond- 
ing power available for school outlay requirements. For operating districts 
that have not created a sinking fund, the 1951 law permitted also a charge to 
be included in nonresident tuition for depreciation of previously built buildings. 

Local assessment.—The Federal report overlooks the fact that local assess- 
ments, which determine the amount that can be raised with the maximum 5 or 
8 percent bonded debt limit and the maximum tax levy, are flexible and subject 
to periodic adjustment, particularly if more funds are necessary. Considerable 
leeway is possible on assessed valuation since local assessments usually. are 
under full value assessments on the basis of local decision. This is illustrated 
by the fact that in 1951 the ratio of local assessed valuation to full value was 
63 percent, and in 1953 this had dropped to 57 percent. 


SUMMARY 


The Federal report indicating that Wisconsin lacks almost $70 million in ability 
to finance its school building needs, because it fails to take all the facts into con- 


sideration, leads to erroneous conclusions. These major differences with its find- 
ings are clear. 


1. The! facts show there is no deficit in available resources for the creation of 
additional school building facilities. 
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2. Serious and substantial omissions or misconceptions are apparent in deter- 
mining and establishing available resources. Actually a sum nearly three times 
the amount of the purported deficit set forth in the report would be available 
if the potential taxing facilities of the State were utilized provided local deci- 
sions were that it was necessary. 

8. The report gives no consideration to the establishment of sinking funds cre- 
ated in some municipalities for school building purposes. 

4. Areas not in a high school district would provide additional resources great- 
er than the purported deficit in State needs if there were a local decision to place 
them in a district. 

5. The Federal report and its conclusions themselves offer the strongest argu- 
ment against Federal participation in the educational picture. The report 
demonstrates the inaccuracy resulting from misinterpreted and incomplete data 
leading to erroneous conclusions on which policy decisions would be made; it 
shows that a Federal system is not sufficiently flexible to meet ever-changing 
local needs, problems, and resources, and it clearly indicates that a Federal 
system would be too cumbersome to permit corrective measures needed to an- 
ticipate current school needs on a local plane. 

If the report is this incomplete in estimating Wisconsin’s ability to finance 
its school needs, then it is reasonable to asume that the data for other States 
are questionable. There seems to be no basis for any action other than com- 
pletely rejecting its findings and leaving the matter of school operation and 
financing in the hands of the various States.—Prepared at the request of local 
taxpayer associations by the public expenditure survey of Wisconsin. 


The Wisconsin report shows, once more, the incredible inaccuracy 
of the school facilities survey. 

I have been asked to include in the record the very complete and 
factual statement of Mr. M. H. Harris, executive secretary of the 
Utah Taxpayers Association. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF M. H. Harris, ExecuriIve SECRETARY, UTAH TAXPAYERS 
ASSOCIATION, SALT LAKE Ciry, UTAH 


PROBLEMS 


Utah is proud of her school system. Over the years it has usually been rated 
at or near the top when comparisons are made with other States. The people 
are definitely committed to program of maintaining high educational standards. 
She is, however, confronted by many difficulties as can be seen from the follow- 
ing comparisons: 

1. Income.—Utah’s per capita income payments of $1,443 in 1953 were but 88 
percent of the national average of $1,709. A similar ratio has prevailed over 
the years. 

2. Population increase from 1940 to 1950 was 25.6 percent compared with a 
national average of 14.5 percent. But seven States had a greater rate of increase. 
Six of there are in the West. This increase in population is closely tied up 
with school-building needs. 

3. Children of school age or those from 5 to 17, inclusive, is the crux of potential 
school attendance. The increase in persons, in this age group in the country, 
was from 29,697,000 to 30,725,000 or 4 percent in the 10 years from 1940 to 1950. 
In Utah in that period the increase was from 149,000 to 173,000 or 16 percent. 
This is four times the national average (circulars 274 and 367, U. S. Office of 
Education). 

4. High ratio of school attendance to total population shows the actual problem 
more clearly. In 1953 the ratio of children in average daily attendance to total 
population was 22,747,000 or 15.1 percent of 150,697,000. Utah’s ratio was the 
highest in the Nation with 21.5 percent, which. figure is 40 percent above the 
national average. California’s ratio was 15.6, New Mexico 18.6, Colorado 14.6, 
ete. (Bulletin 367). 

5. High-school graduates which again indicates the problem and the product, 
thereof. The ratio of high-school graduates per 1,000 of total population in 
1951 was 6.2 with a total of 1,042,000. Utah’s ratio was nearly double the 
national average with 11, again the highest ratio in the Nation. Illinois and 
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New York, each had 6.4, Idaho 10, and Oklahoma 9 (Statistical Abstract of 
United States). 

6. Pupils in secondary schools.—In this regard, in 1950-51, six States have a 
larger ratio of pupiis in secondary schools than does Utah. However, Utah’s 
25.4 percent is 10 percent above the national average of 22.6 percent. Wisconsin 
is high with 27.9 percent, New York, 26.4 percent, Nebraska 25.9, Pennsylvania 
25.8 percent, New Hampshire 25.6 percent and Minnesota 25.5 percent (circular 
367). 

7. School debt.—Utah’s constitution and statutes permit schools to bond up to 
10 percent of their current assessed valuations. On this basis, with aggregate 
valuations of the respective school districts totaling $1,072 million, they could 
all bond up to $107,200,000. June 30, 1954, school bonds outstanding totaled 
$22,104,000. Then, there were sinking funds of $2,337,552 which left a net debt 
of only $19,867,000. Nor is this the whole picture. There was $10,278,000 cash 
and investments in the school-building reserve funds of the various districts. 
This means that, actually, the net debt of all Utah school districts, if we include 
such assets, was but $9,600,000 last June 30. In 1948, similarly computed, the net 
debt was $4,048,000. It may be mentioned that only 8 of the 40 districts in the 
State approached the statutory ceiling of 10 percent of the assessed valuation 
and all of these were qualifying to receive State building aid. (See No.5.) Nine 
districts had no debt whatever. 

8. Building levies.—Utah’s statutes permit each school district to levy 12 
mills yearly for capital outlay purposes. Against current valuations, this annual 
levy would produce around $12 million, if all districts utilized the full levying 
power. From the data included in the preceding paragraph, we conclude that 
Utah is, to a considerable extent, providing much of her extensive building pro- 
gram on a pay-as-you-go basis. In 6 years, this program could have provided 
housing for around 61,000 pupils or the equivalent of 37 percent of the total 
enrollment in Utah sthools. (See paragraph 6 above.) There is little evidence 
for the contention that Utah cannot meet all of her school-building needs for 
herself without any outside aid. 

9. Higher education is also costly. Here, also, the relative burden of Utah is 
high. Utah, with 21,080 registered in institutions of higher learning, constitutes 
3 percent of her total population. This is double the national average of 1.5 per- 
cent. (Statistical Abstract of the United States.) 

10. Workers and pupil ratios—This is an important consideration in deter- 
mining the capacity to support a given educational program. Assuming the labor 
force to consist of those persons in the age group of 21-65 and taking the 1949 
school enrollment, we observe the following ratios: United States average of 
pupils to the working force 28.7 percent. Utah's ratio, 347,438 workers and 
147,714 pupils enrolled, the ratio is 42.5 or 44 percent above the national average. 
California’s ratio is 26.6, Colorado’s 29.2, New Mexico’s 42.0, Washington’s 31.1, 
and Oregon’s 28.3. 

From the data presented, it is clear that Utah has many school problems which 
may be summed up somewhat as follows: She is low in wealth, has relatively 
high ratio of children and these children are not only in school but also remain 
there a relatively long time. 


SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM 


We believe that Utah has gone a long way in solving her school problems, despite 
the many difficulties, economic and otherwise, which have appeared. What she 
has done may be of value to others in meeting their present difficulties. Here 
are some of her accomplishments : 

1. Consolidation.—Due to lack of wealth and having large ratios of children, 
Utah has been required to stretch her dollars. Forty years ago, school consoli- 
dation was largely effectuated with a total of 40 districts. We are gratified with 
the trend in this direction in the Nation. From 1942 to 1952, the number of 
school districts in the country was cut from 108,579 to 70,452. The choice fruit 
of consolidation is improved quality of education. In many areas, this is the 
No. 1 problem. 

2. One-room schools.—Utah has but 23 one-room schools in operation and only 
46 two-room schools. We know of no other State with such a record. 

8. Teacher-pupil ratio.—Over the years, Utah has been able to maintain a 
high teacher-pupil ratio. This has been an economie necessity and made possi- 
ble through the consolidation program which has prevailed. In 1951, Utah 
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had a ratio of 27.5 which is 3.4 pupils or 14 percent above the national average 
of 24.1. But 6 States maintained higher ratios. Alabama with 30.6 was high 
and North Dakota was low with 14.6. 

4. State financing aid—Utah has a comprehensive school equalization pro- 
gram based on maximum local effort. The basic program allows $4,536 per dis- 
tribution unit providing a 16-mill local levy is imposed. Additional local leeway 
up Ay $4,860 is permitted and by a vote of the people, this ceiling can be raised 
to $5,508. 

5. School-building aid—The Legislature of Utah 4 years ago appointed a 
temporary school building commission to ascertain school-building needs in the 
State. An appropriation of $2,157,000 was made to care for emergency or 
dangerous conditions. Standards for buildings and grounds were to be deter- 
mined by the State board of education. Two years ago a similar appropriation 
was made for continuing the work and likewise this year, another $2,127,000 
was appropriated. 

The commission reports that “the emergency originally envisioned by the 
legislature in formulating the emergency school-building acts has been or will be 
met by the expenditure of funds already appropriated.” It recommended that 
the act be terminated, and at the same time strongly urged the formulating of 
standards and codes. The commission was strongly of the opinion that current 
standards were too high for emergency conditions. 

6. Capital expenditures during the past 6 years total $61,017,000 or an average 
of over $10 million per year. Starting from scratch and assuming expenditures 
of $1,000 per pupil, this is above the average cost for the area, 61,000 pupils 
could be housed or 37 percent as much as the total attendance for the year 
1953-54. Even greater expenditures are in process. 

7. Teacher salaries.—Salaries of Utah teachers have usually been above the 
national average. That is still the condition. Estimates for the current year, 
advance estimates, made by research division of the NEA placed Utah’s salaries 
for classroom teachers $144 above the national average. 

8. School operating costs.—Due to school consolidation, relatively high teacher 
load, ete., Utah operating costs have been consistently under the national av- 
erage by a substantial amount. For example in 1951, Utah cost per pupil in 
average daily attendance $183 compared with $224 average (Statistical Abstract, 
1954, p. 116). Then, in 1953 Utah’s $204 was materially under the median of 
$235 (Tax Foundation, Public School Financing, p. 48). 

9. Tazxes.—School costs in Utah took 3.98 percent of the income payments of 
the State in 1949-50. This is 60 percent above the national average of 2.39. 
New Mexico, alone, absorbs a higher ratio with 4.11 percent. Utah has a broad 
tax base. She has all the main revenue sources—sales and use taxes, income 
and corporation excise taxes, tobacco taxes, death and gift taxes, severance taxes, 
property taxes, etc. Only six other States have all these taxes. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


There has been considerable hysteria regarding present school conditions. It 
is difficult to calmly analyze the situation, it is so surrounded by emotion. Fan- 
tastic figures, regarding future school enrollments, have been presented and build- 
ing need estimates totaling many billions have been tabulated. All in all, a pic- 
ture of hopeless State and local inadequacy has been presented. Federal aid is 
looked upon as the only solution of our school problems. Conditions are suffi- 
ciently serious that they do not need exaggeration. 

To alleviate conditions, there are certain areas that may well yield rich divi- 
dends in the administration of the respective school systems : 

1. Consolidations.—Over the years much has been done in the field of school 
consolidation. There is still much to be done. Authorities have long held up 
the effects of consolidation in improving the quality of education. Certainly, no 
Federal aid should be given to assist and encourage any State or district in 
perpetuating small, inefficient school units. We would put consolidation as a 
prerequisite to any building aid, when and if given. 

2. Teacher load.—Despite the increase in school enrollments, there has been 
a rather marked decrease in the teacher-pupil ratios in the country. For in- 
stance in 1934, when there was an abundance of teachers available, the ratio 
was 26.9. This has dropped to 24.1 in 1951, based on classroom teachers. This 
is a decrease of more than 10 percent. But 8 States show increases in that 17- 
year period. The spread is from 30.6 in Alabama to 14.6 in North Dakota. 
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Now, if with improved facilities, highways, etc., the teacher-pupil ratio could 
be raised to the 1934 figure, it would be the equivalent of finding 100,000 new 
teachers. It would give opportunity for supply to catch up with demand. Fur- 
thermore, it would save 100,000 classroom equivalents, which in terms of current 
costs would be around $3 billion. This would provide a breathing spell in school 
construction. 


STANDARDS NEEDED 


Finally, we are convinced that building standards and codes should be thor- 
oughly analyzed and formulated so that better value might be obtained. 

Vurthermore, we need more information regarding capacity of the respec- 
tive States to carry a given load. It is familiar to all that both in the past and 
at present, certain States have sacrificed greatly for education while other 
States have made much less effort. 

Iu order to provide adequate school housing without outside assistance, cer- 
tain States may find it necessary and desirable to do a bit of thoroughgoing 
house cleaning. We are convinced that if this is done, the respective States will 
be able to provide their own essential school facilities. Among the items neces- 
sary for States to obtain and retain self-sufficiency may be mentioned the 
following: 

1. Accept fully the responsibility of caring for their own. This may mean 
substantial tax increases. We have noted that Utah spent 3.98 percent of her 
income payments for schools or 60 percent above the national average of 2.39 
percent. 

2. Through school consolidation, both the quality and quantity of education 
can be improved. A thoroughgoing reorganization should be set in motion with 
basic units sufficiently large for economical operation. 

8. Put school administration and operation on sound business basis. 

4. Provide basic minimum program on statewide basis thus equalizing, to a 
certain extent, both educational opportunities and the distribution of the tax- 
load. 

5. In providing housing, a carefully planned program of State aid may be 
formulated after the district has exhausted its own resources. Proceding the 
giving of State aid, sound “standards” and codes should be worked out. 


UTAH SCHOOL COST TRENDS, 1927-28 TO 1953-54 


Over the years many changes have taken place in Utah’s school system. These 
changes during the past 26 years are summarized on the accompanying tables. 
Pupils: In that time the school census jumped from 143,811 to 175,314. This 
is ?1,503 or 22 percent. The major part of the increase or 25,894 has occurred 
during the past 6 years, since 1947-48. Attendance figures manifest even greater 
changes. In the 28 years, the increase is 40 percent or from 119,003 to 166,794. 
Then, in the last 6 years the increase is 34,223 compared with 13,568 increase for 
the 22 years before that time. Average salaries of teachers, principals and 
supervisors increased from $3,082 in 1949-50 to an estimated $4,030 for the 
current year or 33 percent in 5 years. The NEA advance estimates for this 
year gave $134 above the national average for classroom teachers. Instruc- 
tion costs have increased from $9,638,729 in 1944—45 to $25,074,469 for 1953-54— 
an increase of $15,436,000 or 160 percent in 10 years. On a per capita basis, the 
increase was from $78.73 to $150.33. Capital expenditures in the past 5 years 
total $58,395,190. This is enough to provide complete housing for 58,000 pupils 
starting from scratch and allowing $1,000 per pupil or double the amount actually 
used in certain very good new buildings we can name. The increase in school 
attendance in the 6 years is 29,851. We are doing much to care for our school 
housing requirements. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Thomas C. Boushall, a member of the Virginia 
State Board of Education and a member of the education subcommit- 
tee of the President’s Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
has submitted the following statement for the record. 

Mr. Boushall not only makes a strong case against Federal aid for 
school construction, on the grounds that there is no proof that any 
State cannot meet its own needs; in fact, he points out that the Inter- 
governmental Relations Commission found that the proof and facts 
show conclusively that all the States are able to financially meet their 
cwn needs. 

His full statement is as follows : 


SraTeMENtT or T. C. BousHALL, MEMBER, ViRGINIA State Boarp or EDUCATION 


My name is Thomas ©. Boushall, I am president of the Bank of Virginia (33 
years as such); member State Board of Education (Virginia) ; former mem- 
ber City School Board, Richmond, Va.; former member and chairman of com- 
mittee on education, chamber of commerce of the United States; and a member 
of the Subcommittee on Federal Responsibility fer Education—President’s Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 

The testimony I wish to lay before your committee is that the States them- 
selves are basically and primarily responsible for the education of their people 
as an integral and inseparable part of the structural concept of the organization 
of the Government and its respective levels of responsibility in seeking to serve 
and to express the will of the people of the United States of America. 

Any participation in or interference with or suggested control by fact, by im- 
plication, or by drift of the education of the youth of this country is a dangerous 
and—if the people could but be properly informed and alerted—unwarranted 
assumption of control and power by the Federal Government. Like the use of 
heroin or of arsenic or of gun powder—a little bit at a time here and there to 
ease a pain, allay a symptom or remove a snag, can be presented as innocuous and 
acceptable. But once the principle of local responsibility and control is breached, 
the path becomes easy, the prospect rosy, and the abandonment of the practice 
hardly likely. Thus have nations been lulled into complaisance. Thus have dic- 
tatorships found fertile soil in which to grow and later to flower before the people 
have been conquered, enslaved and exploited. 

My testimony in opposing Federal aid to education is based on the fact that 
the records prove it is not needed anywhere in any State of the Union. The plea 
that the youth of the Nation is not being educated because many of the several 
States have not the money or the resource from which to derive it, is one that 
cannot be substantiated in fact. The plea that the Federal Government should 
assume the responsibility and provide the education or the money to pay for it 
is to prove the point of the desirability or intent of such advocates to dictate to 
the localities—to the States—what they must do. The plea that the education 
of our youth is requisite to our national defense isn’t based on any record that 
we have ever lost a war because our people were uneducated; nor has it been 
shown that any better educated people have won wars over us or over other 
people for that reason alone. 

The issue comes down to whether those who advocate the better education 
of our people are willing to fight it out on the State and local level, where 
basically the decisions must be made to preserve our Nation as it was conceived 
and on which basis it has so greatly achieved to date; or whether the burden 
can be shifted to the Federal Government in a relatively small way today with- 
out necessary control, but greatly borne by the Central Government tomorrow 
with the appropriate right of dictation. 

So much for the principle involved. 

As for the fact—the data developed by the Subcommittee on Federal Re- 
sponsibility for Education under the President’s Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations was accepted by that committee as being conclusive that the 
several States, without exception, are financially capable of supplying and sup- 
porting the necessary educational level of their respective peoples; the advo- 
cates of Federal grant resorting to the defensive position that if Federal aid is 
to be supplied to roads and hospitals, education should not be discriminated 
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against. That data—tables and supporting evidence—is available to the mem- 
bers of this committee of the House should they desire to have access to it. It 
was developed by a Commission authorized by the Congress and is truly available 
at this committee’s behest. 

Specifically I want to present here for my own State of Virginia unattractive 
facts that nevertheless surely disqualify Virginia as a proper supplicant for 
Federal aid for education as reflected in the two following tables. 

The following table was taken from the August 1954, issue of Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, United States Department of Commerce, Office of Business Bco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C., showing that during 1953 Virginia was next to the 
wealthiest Southern State according to income payments to individuals: 


Virginia’s relative income posilion among 12 Southern States 
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State Amount 
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Virginia’s relative financial effort to support public schools 
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Nores,—(1) Had Virginia during 1951-52, the last year for which nationwide figures are available, been 
expending the average 2.79 percent (for the South) of its income for public education, an investment of an 
additional $27,531,000 would have been made in the welfare of the children of the State. 

(2) In 1953-04 Virginia — $110,650,518, and had total income payments of $4,413,000,000, making per- 
cent expended for public education 2.5. 

Adapted from NEA Study, January 1955. 


Virginia ranked 2d in income but 12th in the percent of its income spent 
to educate its people. Just among its Southern sisters it failed to do as well 
by some $27,531,000—a sum far beyond what it could expect to receive as its 
part of any expected Federal aid ($27,531,000 x the 48 States would produce a 
total sum equal to $1,221,488,000). 

An example given me by a fellow member of the State Board of Education 
(Virginia) as to his own county’s attitude toward local taxation is as follows: 
The official rate of taxation on property is $3 per $100, reaching the limit under 
the constitution, Apparently no more money can be raised to meet a rising cost 
for education. However, the percentage of assessment to which the $3 rate 
applies is 10 percent of actual value. A rate of $3 per $100 on 100 percent of 
value assessment might be onerous; but to raise the assessment percentage only 
from 10 percent to 20 percent would double the county’s income. To take the 
rate to the city level in Virginia of 70 percent to 80 percent of assessed value 
would produce all the money that county needs to educate its youth and have no 
possible need whatever to seek any Federal aid of any kind for the education of 
its youth. 
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One more point, and my testimony is done: 

Under the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Virigina the State debt can- 
not exceed $36 million. Is it any wonder that some people in Virigina feel that 
recourse to any source is justified to secure the State funds for school con- 
struction? And might it not in some people’s opinions be justified to seek that 
money from the Federal Government where its debt is not limited by its Con- 
stitution to any sum, regardless of the fact that it now stands at some $277 
billion in contrast to Virginia's present absence of any debt and its constitu- 
tional limitation to $36 million—a sum equal to 472 part of the Federal debt. 

For Virginia or any other State of this Union to seek aid from the Federal] 
Government in contrast to its own ability, its own freedom from debt, and its 
own established responsibility under its cherished freedom from Federal con- 
trol, has no proper place in the thinking of true Americans when they are pro- 


vided with the actual facts that underlie the situation and the actual issues that 
are at stake. 


Mr. Gwrxn. I also want to submit for the record a statement from 
the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce on Federal aid for school 
construction. 

In addition to showing that New Jersey can take care of its school 
problems, the statement demonstrates that any Federal-aid program 
represents a losing proposition to New Jersey taxpayers. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON FEDERAL Alp 
FoR ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


For many years the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce has been the 
principal spokesman for the business and industrial interests of New Jersey 
and has consequently, been obligated to interest itself in public education. This 
interest is a long-standing tradition of the State chamber, and we believe that 
it has been both constructive and productive. 

We have many times in the past made clear our opposition to Federal aid 
to education and we should like, in this statement, to make clear the fact that 
this opposition extends to proposals involving Federal participation in lo- 
cal school construction. In this connection we do not claim to be experts on the 
school-finance systems of all of the 48 States. We do not know the extent to 
which other States need or desire Federal aid for school construction, We do 
know that New Jersey does not need Federal aid. : 

It has been demonstrated through previously enacted legislation on Federal 
aid to education that New Jersey taxpayers have experienced financial loss in 
the resulting exchange of funds. In 1954, for example, New Jersey received 
slightly more than $4 million in Federal aid for education. Of the total of $286.5 
million of Federal aid expended throughout the Nation on these programs, New 
Jersey taxpayers paid over $10 million. The net result, therefore, was not $4 
million of aid for New Jersey, but rather $6 million of contribution in aid to other 
States. (See table 1.) 

Data published in last year’s report on the hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Education of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare indicate 
that New Jersey would fare no differently under a school-construction aid bill 

On page 208 of that report there appears a table showing the State-by-State 
distribution of a $100 million appropriation under 4 different distribution plans. 
Attached to our statement is a table (table II) which indicates that New 
Jersey taxpayers would lose money under all of the four aid plans then under 
consideration by the Senate subcommittee. At best, New Jersey taxpayers 
would pay $1.29 for each $1 of Federal aid received and, at worst, we would pay 
$1.69 per dollar of Federal aid. 

New Jersey, like many other States, is experiencing a dramatic increase in 
public school enrollment bringing with it a need for an unprecedented school 
building program. Estimates recently published by our State department of 
education indicate a need to spend $504 million on school construction between 
now and 1960. 

Half a billion dollars is, of course, a somewhat staggering figure—particular 
when it is isolated as a single figure without regard for its relationship to other 
budgetary items. When we begin to put the figure in its proper perspective, it 
does not appear quite so overwhelming. 
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For example, in 1953 the personal income received by the people of New Jersey 
amounted to over $10 billion. Assuming no further increase in that figure, New 
Jersey can finance this $504 million school construction program by allocating to 
it less than 1 percent of the income our people will enjoy during the next 5 years. 
Of course, Federal taxes—over $2 billion—have to come out of that $10 billion of 
annual income. From our point of view the Federal Government can best help 
New Jersey with its school construction problem by not undertaking any new pro- 
grams that will require the payment of still higher Federal taxes and thereby 
leave less from which to provide our needed school facilities. 

You may well agree that we have the capacity to finance our estimated school 
building needs and still wonder if we wil! be willing to do so. 

In 1953-54 our New Jersey school districts spent just under $54 million on cap- 
ital outlay. While we do not have the figures for the current year, we do have 
enough information to be certain that it will be substantially higher. Over the 
past 5 years, capital outlay for school construction has increased at the rate of 
$7 million annually. If this trend continues, we will spend $473 million on school 
facilities by 1960, and will have met 94 percent of the estimated need. 

Actually, we in New Jersey don’t have to do much better than we are already 
doing in order to meet what, at first glance, appears to be a really staggering 
problem. 

Like other States, New Jersey has its problems and one of them is statutory 
debt hmits which apply to local school districts. According to a compilation made 
as of June 30, 1954, 40 percent of our local school districts had borrowed beyond 
their statutory debt limits. In New Jersey, a school district which has used up 
all of its statutory debt may, with permission of the municipal governing body 
or of the voters, borrow on the unused portion of the municipality’s statutory 
debt. If this does not provide enough borrowing capacity, then an extension of 
credit or permission to exceed the debt limit may be obtained from the commis- 
sioner of education and the local government board. In the past 4 years permis- 
sion for extension of credit has been granted to local school districts in the 
amount of $127 million, 

These extensions of credit are not lightly given and the fact that permission 
has been granted for so much borrowing in excess of statutory debt limits 
has a very real significance. The significance lies in the fact that the local 
government buard recognizes that statutory debt limits were established by the 
legislature on the assumption that property was being assessed at true value as 
prescribed by law. Actually, there isn’t a taxing district in our State—and 
we have 567 of them—which is assessing at anything like true value. Over 40 
percent of our taxing districts assess at less than 20 percent of true value and 
only 1.4 percent assess at 50 percent or more of true value.’ 

This type of fictitious restriction on the ability of school districts to finance 
school construction is found, to a greater or lesser degree, in most States. New 
Jersey !aw, however, provides a practical means of waiving these restrictions 
when they are unrealistic. The real solution, of course, is to raise property 
assessments to a more realistic level and there is every evidence that we are 
rapidly moving in that direction in New Jersey. 

We in New Jersey do not look with favor on the Federal Government taxing 
our citizens in order to provide school facilities in States that have hamstrung 
their own educational systems with unrealistic debt limits, or that have under- 
mined local school finance with exorbitant homestead and industrial exemptions, 
or that have tied up a disproportionate percentage of their public revenue by 
constitutional dedication to specific governmental services. It appears com- 
pletely inequitable and unrealistic for these States to expect the taxpayers of 
other States to subsidize their school construction needs because they have 
become victims of their own fallacious fiscal policies. 

In emphasizing the unsound fiseal practices of some of the States which, on the 
surface, appear to be most in need of Federal aid, we are net calling undue 
attention to matters which are of relatively small importance. For example, it 
was estimated in 1950 that if homesteads were to be taxed at the same rate as 
other property, the property tax yield in the State of Florida would have 
increased by 26 percent. A similar provision would have increased the 1947 
property tax levy in Oklahoma by 15 percent, the 1949 tax levy in Louisiana by 
15 percent, and the 1949 tax levy in West Virginia by 13 percent. In 1950 indus- 
trial exemptions—granted to attract business to the State—amounted to 19 per- 
cent of the total assessed value of taxable property in Louisiana. In some 


21New Jersey Commission on State Tax Policy, Sixth Report: The General Property 
Tax in New Jersey, Trenton, 1953. 
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jurisdictions the value of such exemption was much higher. For example, in 
East Baton Rouge Parish in 1949 the value reported for exempt manufacturing 
property was more than 50 percent of the assessed value of taxable property. 

While on the subject of unsound financial practices, we should like to make 
clear that the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce cannot look with approval 
on any Federal legislation which would make mandatory the establishment of 
school building authorities designed to circumvent constitutional and statutory 
debt limits. We consider it a subterfuge to pretend that a school building is a 
self-supporting, quasi-business enterprise which may properly be financed by 
revenue bonds. It may be a necessary last resort in those States where restric- 
tive constitutional debt limits cannot be altered by a forthright frontal attack. 
It certainly is not a panacea which should be urged on all States by the Federal 
Government. 

To return now to the New Jersey situation. Last year our legislature enacted 
a new State school-aid law which will provide over $30 million of additional 
State aid each year for current operating expenses. Our commission on State 
tax policy recently recommended that New Jersey adopt a program of direct 
grants-in-aid for school construction. If this program begins in 1956-57, using 
the formula recommended by the tax policy commission, our State government 
will provide over $11 million annually in school building aid. Our legislature 
and interested groups, like the State chamber, are now studying this proposal. 
In evaluating it, we must—and this is a point which the Congress might bear 
in mind in considering Federal school building grants—satisfy ourselves that 
the direct-grant program will result in additional school construction where 
needed. A grant program which merely shifts existing construction expenditures 
from one level of government to another or which provides building-aid funds 
where no building problem exists, would, in the long run, be a failure. 

Five years ago our tax policy commission stated that: “There is no comparable 
industrial State that has so many undeveloped tax bases as New Jersey.” This 
referred to the fact that we in New Jersey have no personal or corporate income 
tax nor do we have a general sales tax. This makes us almost unique among 
the States. . 

Since that observation was made we have experienced a growth of 180,000 
pupils in public-school enrollments. We have raised our current expenditure 
per pupil in average daily attendance from $280 to $349, and we have increased 
our capital outlay for school purposes from $28.6 million to something in excess 
of $60 million annually. Yet we still have not levied a personal income tax, a 
corporate income tax, or a general sales tax. 

On the basis of these facts, can anyone seriously question New Jersey’s ability 
to adequately provide and finance its immediate and future school construction 
needs? We believe it is evident that New Jersey does not want or need Federal 
aid for school construction. 


Taste I.—Federal grants-in-aid to New Jersey for education and cost of those 
grants to New Jersey, fiscal year 1954 





Grants-in-aid Cost of grants-in-aid 





To New Jersey 


To all States! FO NCY 





Amount Percent 


Schoo] construction in federally 
affected areas. ...........--.-- vonecl $105, 267, 010 $927, 027 0.88 | $105, 267, 010 
Maintenance and operation of schools 
in federally affected areas 67, 396, 407 950, 039 1, 41 67, 396, 407 
Public schoo] facilities survey.__......- @) (2) @® () 
Vocational education 25, 321, 767 500, 499 1, 98 25, 321, 767 
Colleges for agriculture and the me- 
5, 051, 500 118, 233 2.34 5, 051, 500 


83, 497,551 | 1, 548, 691 1, 85 83, 497, 551 
286, 534,235 | 4, 044, 489 1.41 | 286, 534,235 | 10, 372, 539 


























“1 It has been estimated by the Council of State Chambers of Commerce that New Jersey taxpayers p3y 
3.62 percent of all Federal taxes. 
2 Included in the figures for “‘School constructionin federally affected areas.” 


—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—— $n - 


2Mabel Newcomer, The Growth of Property Tax Exemptions, National Tax ‘Journal, 
vol. VI, No. 2, June 1953, pp. 116-128. 
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TABLE IIl.—How New Jersey would fare under 4 Federal school construction aid 
plans, 1954 (the assumption is that $100 miilion would be appropriated in all 


$$$ 
| j | } 
| Grant to | Cost of lt 
Yew Jersey /Totalgrant to, program to |,- Ma 
Bills in 83d Cong: per census | New Jersey?! New Jersey |*@XPayers per 
3 


1 | \ealdrath ene $1 of grant 
| child taxpayers? | * ceived 





8. 359 (Clements: Flat grant plan)....._....___- $2,807,940 | $3,620,000 $ 


1. 
S. 536 (Humphrey: 40-60 plan)_.__.__- SAREE . 8 2, 516, 550 3, 620, 000 1. 
S. 2601 (Cooper: 33-66 plan) 5 2, 366, 440 3, 620, 000 1. 
S. 2779 (McClellan) 4 2, 136, 860 3, 620, 000 1 








1 Hearirgs before the Subcommittee on Education of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
United States Senate, 83d Cong.: Construction of School Facilities, Government Printing Office 1954, p. 288. 

2 Based on 883,000 census children in New Jersey, Ibid, p. 107. 

3 It has been estimated by the Council of State Chambers of Commerce that New Jersey taxpayers pay 
3.62 percent of all Federal taxes. 


Mr. Gwinn. Two other chambers of commerce, the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce and the Florida State Chamber, have written 
of their opposition to Federal aid for school construction. 

The full text of these letters is as follows: 


West TExAsS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Abilene, Tezxv., April 29, 1955. 
Hon, RALPH W. Gwinn, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE GWINN: Our organization is extremely interested in the 
problem of Federal aid for school construction and in this connection we would 
like to submit a brief statement which outlines the Texas situation and which 
we feel conforms to the general viewpoint, namely, that the several States are 
in the best position to supply financial aid for school construction. 

I think that you would also like to know that our board of directors went on 
record in Midland, Tex., in January 1955, opposing Federal aid for local school 
construction. Our board is comprised of 185 individuals representing diversified 
elements of our economy including the following: ranching, banking, oil, agricul- 
ture, and related service institutions. 

In a further effort to substantiate the fact that Texas is peculiarly endowed 
with resources and reasonable tax valuations which will permit local sehool 
financing, we would like to submit the following information from the Texas 
eductaion agency, and we quote from their letter as follows: 

“In a recent survey conducted by this office, it is indicated that increases in 
student enrollment between now and the 1959-60 school year will require the 
addition of approximately 3,800 classrooms each year. It it estimated that the 
annual cost of these classrooms will be $114,238,000. It must be recognized that 
the two factors that bring about the need for additional classrooms are (1) the 
rapidly increasing enrollment in public schools of the State resulting from the 
high birth rates that have been experienced in recent years, and (2) the migra- 
tion of people in the State from rural to urban areas. 

“In Texas there is not a State program of State financial assistance in the 
construction of schoolhouses. All of this expense is borne by the community and 
financed through an ad valorem tax levy. The only execption to this rule is in 
a few communities of the State that have Federal installations within their 
boundaries and receive some financial assistance from the Federal Government. 
In 1953-54 the cost of servicing the total statewide bonded debt for schoolhouse 
construction, amounting to $569,032,000, was $33,932,918. In 1954-55 to total 
assessed valuation for school purposes was $14,313,127,398. It can readily be 
seen that if this overall State-assessed valuation was used uniformly to service 
the bonded debt, it would require a $9.24 levy. However, it must be recognized 
that in many instances the need for additional classrooms is not in the same area 
of the State that has a high assessed valuation for school purposes. 

“Another interesting fact is that the total bonded debt for schoolhousing 
represents 3.975 percent of total assessed valuations.” 
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FLoripa STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Jacksonville, Fla., May 12, 1955. 
Hon. RALPH GwINN, 
Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GwINN: The Florida State Chamber of Commerce wishes 
to file the following statement relative to the above subject, which is section 3 
(i) of our 1955 declaration ox policy: 


FINANCING AND DIRECTING EDUCATION 


We are cognizant of the growing need for improved school facilities to meet 
the demands of a growing population and necessity of maintaining and of raising 
the standard of literacy in the country. Our public school system is traditionally 
a community affair, and the States and local school districts should accept 
responsibility for the financing and direction of their public schools. Federal 
financing usually imposes Federal controls, to which we are opposed. Existing 
Federal grants-in-aid to special projects in public education should be wholly 
under State and local administration. To protect the independence, efficiency 
and economy of our schools, support from Federal sources should be subordinate 
to, and should encourage State and local responsibility. 

We respectfully request that the House Education and Labor Committee give 
earnest consideration to the viewpoint thus expressed by the business interests 
of Florida, observing further the principle expressed elsewhere in the declara- 
tion opposing encroachment by the Federal Government on the traditional rights 
of the people and of the States. 


On April 19, Mr. John Burkhart of Indianapolis, Ind., appeared 
before the committee and stated that the State of Indiana was per- 
fectly capable and able to meet its own school needs. 

His testimony was submitted to a number of other State and re- 
gional chambers of commerce, and the following list of State and 
regional chambers have endorsed his statement to the extent that the 
situation he described regarding the school facilities situation in In- 
diana was applicable, likewise, to their States: 


The statement of Mr. John Burkhart of Indianapolis, Ind., presented to the 
House Labor and Education Committee April 19 has been submitted to and 
endorsed by the following State and regional chamber of commerce organizations : 


Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 
Delaware State Chamber of Commerce 

Florida State Chamber of Commerce 

Idaho State Chamber of Commerce 

Kansas State Chamber of Commerce 

Lower Rio Grande Valley Chamber of Commerce 
Massachusetts State Chamber of Commerce 
Mississippi Economic Council 

Missouri State Chamber of Commerce 

New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce 
Empire State Chamber of Commerce (New York) 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce 

Oklahoma State Chamber of Commerce 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce 
Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce 

West Texas Chamber of Commerce 

Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce 


During the testimony of Mr. John Burkhart on April 19 consider- 
able discussion was had regarding the policies of the parent-teachers 
association. 

The following editorial by Walter Leckrone, appearing in ‘the May 
8, 1955 issue of the Indianzpolis Times, discusses the undemocratic 
procedures followed by the Indiana PTA in arriving at its policy 
regarding Federal aid for school construction : 
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( The editorial referred to follows :) 


{From the Indianapolis Times] 
Eprror’s NOTES 
(By Walter Leckrone) 
WHAT’S THE PTA FIGHT ABOUT? 


-arent-teacher associations are essentially private clubs, serving many good 
and useful purposes, but with no official public status. 

So long as they remain that, it is clearly pretty much their own private busi- 
ness how they run their own affairs. 

When, however, they constitute themselves a political lobby and aline their 
mass membership behind demands for fundamental change in national policies 
that affect everybody, it seems to me they waive this privilege of privacy, and 
invite public inspection of the influence they assert. 

Just now they are the principal citizen organization fighting for Federal aid to 
education—in fact, the only organization with any important membership. Quite 
a considerable number of these members, however, contend that they themselves 
are not for Federal aid—but on the contrary vigorously oppose it—aithough they 
are counted as part of the organization support. They charge, furthermore, that 
the membership has never been asked which side of this controversial issue it 
wishes to take, but has simply been herded into line. 

‘hat is the basis of the long-smoldering fight that flared up in Broad Ripple las. 
week, and again in the State PTA convention—a dispute that gets no less bitte’ 
because of the presence of a good many fine, sincere, well-meaning people on both 
sides of it. 

Ostensibly it’s over the hot Federal-aid issue. But basically it is about how 
democratic—or undemocratic—PTA procedure is. 

The question at hand is how many of the several million PTA members—who 
are also, of course, voters much respected by Congressmeu—are actually in ac- 
cord with the ardent campaign of their national organization for Federal aid, and 
ultimate Federal control, of local public schools. 

The truth is—no members vote on the issue, at any time. There has been 
indication of obvious effort, indeed, to prevent any membership vote on it, on 
either local, State, or national levels. 

The National Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations insists that most of 
the State associations, of which it is composed, have endorsed the proposal, 
although it has firmly refused to reveal which States, or how many, or how they 
did it. 

The endorsement was just renewed this week by Indiana, however, in an inter- 
esting manner. The convention was informed that local PTA units in the State 
had endorsed the National Federal-aid policy by a vote of 350 to 72. A motion for 
a convention vote of delegates present was then ruled out of order. 

There are more than 1,100 local PTA units in Indiana. So that fewer than one- 
third of them actually had endorsed Federal aid by this poll—although the entire 
State organization was thus considered bound to that policy. Even in those 
units, there had been no real vote on it by members. Ballots—one to each unit— 
had been sent to local secretaries to be acted upon at local PTA meetings. 

The ballots—which were complicated multipage affairs containing 70 or 80 
or 90 different questions and requiring reference to unavailable documents for 
intelligent understanding—provided no place where any member or any unit 
could vote for or against Federal aid. So far as these ballots were concerned that 
issue already had been settled and closed. The vote was only on how it was to 
be distributed. 

Members were expected to act on it, nevertheless, at one unit meeting, along 
with whatever other business was current. The fact that even so 72 local units 
succeeded somehow in expressing disapproval seems significant of considerable 
active sentiment against the whole thing. 

The conclusion is inescapable that PTA policies are determined by its officers, 
rather than by its members. 

Even that could be somewhat representative if those officers were themselves 
freely elected by the members and responsible to them. They are not. 

In Indiana’s State organization no one is eligible for election to office except 
members of the board of directors. 


59521—55—pt. 3——25 
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Members of the board are appointed by the officers. 

Thus no one can be elected to office except those chosen and appointed by 
incumbent officers, and the members have no voice in their selection. 

Motions in the convention to elect, rather than appoint, nominating committees 
and to require more than one nominee for each office in elections, were defeated. 

As the week ended members of the Broad Ripple PTA had voted overwhelm- 
ingly to withdraw from State and National associations—as several others pre- 
viously have done. Under its rules, strengthened at this convention, however, 
the State association can still claim Broad Ripple as a member unit, without 
regard to this action. 

All this is of any public concern only because of the pressure now being exerted 
on the Congress of the United States to enact legislation with the representation 
that it is backed by the several millions of individual Americans who are PTA 
members. 

Until there has been a fair, free, open vote on the clear-cut issue involved by the 
membership represented as supporting it, this claim is entitled to no serious 
consideration by any Member of Congress. 


Mr. Gwinn. I would like to submit for the record a letter I received 
from Mr. H. A. Stansbury, who testified before the committee on 
April 20: 

WEstT VIRGINIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


June 1, 1955. 
Congressman RALPH GWINN, 


Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN GWINN: When the undersigned testified at the hearing 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor, data were presented which we 
believe conclusively showed that cost estimates of $31,800 per schoolroom were 
grossly exaggerated. This figure had been submitted by Superintendent W. W. 
bop oe of West Virginia, when he testified before the same committee in October 
of 1954. 

Attached are two newspaper clippings which further support our assertion 
of exaggerated cost estimates. 

The Princeton Observer of Thursday, May 19, 1955, reports construction costs 
and other details of an above-average West Virginia schoolroom, the Silver 
Springs Elementary School on Thornton Avenue, Princeton, at a cost of $15,000 
per room with all facilities. 

The Morgantown Post on May 25, 1955, reports in detail upon the modern 
Morgantown Central Elementary School, in the center of the city, which cost 
$21,550 with all facilities. 

As you will observe, these schools have been erected in West Virginia county 
seats; they contain cafeterias, offices, clinics and other frill-like appurtenances 
which are not contemplated, I believe, in the proposal for Federal aid for school 
construction and needless to say, schools erected in the rural areas of these 
or any other counties in West Virginia would be far less costly. 

Superintendent Trent has taken public issue with us on our claim of exaggera- 
tion in his estimates, but he could find in all of West Virginia only two examples 
of schools where the cost per room even approached $31,800, these being in the 
richest residental areas of Charleston. In Raleigh County which has conducted 
one of the most vigorous building programs of any, the president of the board of 
education advises me that they are securing construction of 4-room and 6-room 
schools completely equipped at an average cost of $9,500 per room when erected 
by their own forces, and approximately $12,000 per room when let to contract. 

I am sorry to learn that the hearings before your committee have been con- 
cluded just when it seems that the truth was beginning to come out. 

In due course I intend to write you further in respect to the school building 
program, particularly future needs in Mingo County. I have seen Congressman 
Perkins’ statement to the effect that the superintendent of schools in Mingo 
County says they still need school buildings which will cost $2 million or more. 


Included with his letter are two newspaper articles, which, likewise, 
are submitted for the record. 

(The articles referred to were filed but not printed. ) 

Mr. Gwinn. We have learned that many school superintendents 
and school administrators are poor sources of information on the 
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subject of Federal aid to school construction. They are obviously 
unable to be disinterested in the facts to be presented. 

‘When Mr. Roger Freeman testified, on April 26, before the com- 
mittee, he offere: to supply any committee member the facts about 
States from which very little statistical information had been pre- 
sented from any source. Accordingly, I wrote Mr. Freeman for the 
statistics for the States of Kentucky, Alabama, and North Carolina. 
His reply is as follows: 

STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
May 26, 1955. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Gwinn: In your letter of May 17 you asked me for in- 
formation on Kentucky, Alabama, and North Carolina, regarding the school 
construction needs of those States and their ability to meet the needs. Much 
of the data I am herewith submitting was collected during the conduct of the 
study of the education committee of the Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations; some information has been derived from -seurces which have. become 
available subsequent to the conclusion of that study. 

The three States—Kentucky, Alabama, and North Carolina—have certain 
characteristics in common: they have relatively more school-age children than 
other States, and the per capita income of their residents ranks them among 
the lowest half dozen States in the Nation; educational attainment was found 
to be considerably below the United States average and educational needs are 
patently large and urgent. The unfavorable ratio of economic resources to 
educational needs makes it appear that these States could establish a good 
ease for receiving some form of assistance in this field from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Information indicates that these States are not now exerting all the 
efforts of which they are capable in coping with their classroom shortage. 

The ‘education committee of the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions found that the information contained in the “Report of the Status Phase 
of the School Facilities Survey” can be used only with considerable qualifica- 
tions. Limitations on time, staff and funds made it impossible for the com- 
mittee to determine school construction needs in each State by an independent 
study of its own. The conclusions of the committee in regard to construction 
needs had to be based on an evaluation of the data in the Status Phase and on 
information obtained from various other sources including statements made at 
congressional hearings. The committee did gather and compile information on 
fiscal capacity of the various States from numerous sources. 


KENTUCKY 


School construction needs were listed in the “Report on the Status Phase” at 
$186 million, at Senate committee hearings (long range phase) at $350 million. 

Capital outlay expenditures for Kentucky public schools in the 4 years 1948-49 
through 1951-52 (the 4 years preceding the Status Phase report ; the most recent 
years for which complete data were available) were on a per pupil basis the 
lowest among the 48 States. (Kentucky annual average $9.46 per pupil; national 
averdge $44.57). More recent estimates indicate that capital outlay expendi- 
tures in the school years 1952-53 through 1954-55 may average $12.50 per pupil 
a year compared with a national average of $60. In neighboring Tennessee 
whose per capita income is almost identical with Kentucky’s school capital out- 
lays in that period were estimated at $37 per pupil! This and other evidence 
makes it apparent that construction needs are large and urgent. 

Kentucky has no State general obligation bonds outstanding, only a small 
amount of bridge and higher education revenue bonds. School indebtedness is 
also low because the bonding limitation of Kentucky school districts—2 percent of 
assessed value—is the lowest of all States ; the most frequent school bonding limi- 
tation in other States is 10 percent. This limitation, and the taxing restrictions 
upon schools, are reduced to a fraction of the statutory entitlement by he assess- 
ment of property at a low ratio despite the legal requirement of assessment at 
fair cash value. 

‘Governor: Lawrence Whetherby said in an address in August 1953 “The average 
statewide ratio of assessed value to market value has tumbled steadily from 
about’, 7% jiercent in 1938. to approximately 30 percent in 1951 * * * the 
practice of assessing property at a fractional part of its fair cash value in dam- 
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aging the financial structure of local government and schools * * * The siitua- 
tion is fast approaching a crisis stage * * * Between 1930 and 1953 total real- 
estate assessments increased 40 percent while income payments rose 336 .per- 
cent. (Real-estate assessment increased from $1,561 million to $2,178 million: 
income payments from $794 million to $3,460 million.) Property taxes in Ken- 
tucky are low; they equaled in 1953 $31.64 per capita compared with a national 
average of $60.19. 

The State and local tax burden is low ; it equaled in 1953 7.74 percent of the 
disposable income (individual income payments less Federal individual income 
taxes) of the residents of Kentucky. That compares with a national average of 
9.34 pereent. Only five States bear a lower State and local tax burden than 
Kentucky. 

This fact seems to be locally recognized. The Kentucky Legislative Research 
Commission reported in 1951 (Research Publication No. 16) “Jn terms of total 
tax burden, Kentucky can bear additional tawes and still be in line with other 
States.” [Their emphasis.] 

Kentucky levies a moderate income tax and no sales tax. It is surrounded by 
7 States, six of which levy sales or gross receipts taxes. Kentucky once levied 
a 3-percent sales tax but abolished it.. Such a tax would now yield between $65 
million and $80 million a year, 

Concilusion.—Kentucky has a large unused taxing and bonding capacity which 
could be made available for school construction purposes if appropriate measures 
were adopted by the legislature and—to the extent necessary—approved by the 
electorate. 


ALABAMA 


The “Report on the Status Phase” listed school construction needs at $289 
million ; long-range needs were stated at $300 million to $360 million at subse- 
quent congressivnal hearings. 

Capital outlay expenditures for Alabama public schools in the 4 years 1948-49 
through 1951-52 were low (Alabama annual average $11.50 per pupil, national 
average $41.57). More recent estimates indicate that capital outlay expendi- 
tures in the school years 1952-53 through 1954-55 may average $11 per pupil a 
year compared with a national average of $60. This and other evidence make 
it appareut that construction needs are large and urgent. 

The “Report of the Status Phase” listed applicable resources at only $6.8 mil- 
lion or 2.36 percent of the construction needs which left a deficit of 97.64 percent, 
the highest of all States. Alabama has a low State debt, largely for road and 
bridge purposes (Gov. Gordon Persons said in his message to the Alabama 
Legislature in January 1955 “Our per capita debt ranks among the lowest in the 
Nation” * * *. After discussing the State’s increased cash balance he commented 
“This indicates a very healthy financial condition for Alabama”). The bonded 
indebtedness of Alabama school districts in 1950 (the most recent year available) 
was among the lowest in the Nation ($6.75 per capita compared with a United 
States average of $22.17, only 4 States were lower). The State and local tax 
burden in 1953 equaled 8.19 percent of the disposable income of Alabama resi- 
dents, somewhat below the national average of 9.34 percent. 

Property taxes are particularly low at $18.06 per capita’ compared with 
United States average of $60.19. This is due partly to a homestead exemption 
of $2,000 assessed value and to industrial tax exemptions. State law requires 
that assessments be at 60 percent of fair and reasonable market value. Actually, 
assessment ratios are much lower and the homestead exemption in effect larger 
than provided by law. 

One reason for the difficulty in school financing seems to be the lag in the locat 
contribution. Between 1930 and 1952 State school support rose 730 percent (from 
7.7 million to $63.6 million) while local school support increased only 1 per- 
cent (from $11.7 million to $18.9 million). ‘Local contributions shrank from 60 
percent of school revenues to 23 percent. 

On May 17, 1955, Gov. James E. Folsom proposed a tax inerease of $43 million, 
largely in sales and income taxes, for the benefit of the schools; he also recom- 
mended the authorization of a ‘$150 million bond issue for schoel construction. 
The adoption of such a program could substantially alleviate classreom shortages 
in Alabama’; if it wére ‘supplemented by action-at the local level,.it could elimi- 
nate shortages within a reasonable time. 

It might be mentioned ‘that & special legislative session in April 1955 raised 
gasoline taxes by 1 cent and approved a $50 million bond issue for rural roads. 
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Conclusion.—Alabama has a large unused taxing and bonding capacity which 
could be made available for school-construction purposes if appropriate measures 
br adopted by the legislature and, to the extent necessary, approved by the 
e orate. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The “report of the status phase” listed school-construction needs at $358 mil- 
lion, applicable resources at $195 million. North Carolina has exerted above- 
average efforts on behalf of its schools. Capital-outlay expenditures for schools 
in the 4 years 1948-49 through 1951-52 averaged $40.75 per pupil a year, which 
almost equals the United States average of $44.57 per pupil. More recent esti- 
mates indicate that capital outlays in the school years 1952-53 through 1954-55 
averaged only $26 per pupil a year. The remaining needs are still large. 

North Carolina’s State debt is above the national average (North Carolina 
$63.21; United States average $50.50) ; 78 percent of the State debt is for high- 
way purposes. The State debt does not seem unreasonably large. North Caro- 
lina. State debts grew from $179 million in 1939 to $263 million in 1953, an 
increase of 47 percent. The income of North Carolina residents increased during 
that period by 466 percent. In 1930 State debts equaled 22 percent of State 
income payments ; in 1953, 5.7 percent. 

The 1953: general assembly authorized a $50-million bond issue for grants to 
counties for school-plant construction and improvement; the voters approved it 
on October 3, 1953. In November 1953, $20 million bonds were sold at an aver- 
age interest rate of 2.039 percent. The Dow-Jones for tax-exempt bonds at the 
time was 2.56 percent. In November 1954 another $5 million bonds were sold 
at an average interest rate of 1.684 percent, The Dow-Jones for tax-exempt 
issue at the time was 2.31 percent. Another $25 million in bonds are yet to be 
issned. The bonds are rated Aa by Moody’s. The State of North Carolina held, 
on June 30, 1954,+$282 million in Federal securities for investment purposes. 

The State and local tax burden in 1953 equaled in 1953 9.96 percent of the 
disposable income of North Carolina residents, slightly above the national aver- 
age of. 9.34 percent. Property taxes are low ($26.35 per capita, compared with 
a national average of $60.19. Real-estate assessments (ratios) average 20 to 
60 percent by counties; the statewide average has been estimated at 35 percent. 

An unusually small share of school revenues is derived from property taxes 
(North Carolina 15.2 percent, United States average 54.2 percent). School 
property taxes rose from $28.1 million in 1930 to $36.5 million in 1953, an in- 
crease of 30 percent. State income during that period rose 466 percent. School 
property taxes equaled 3.5 percent of State income payments in 1930, 0.8 per- 
cent in 1953. 

Conclusion.—North Carolina has done better by its schools than, for example, 
Kentucky and Alabama. State contributions for operations and construction 
are substantial (79.9 percent of school revenues). Twenty-five million dollars 
in State bonds for school construction were authorized 14% years ago but have 
not yet been issued. Larger amounts could undoubtedly be placed. The large 
State holdings of Federal securities could be partly converted into investments 
in school buildings. 

It is apparent that local sources for the support of schools have fallen into 
disuse. They could, if developed, contribute substantially toward the existing 
construction needs. 

I hope that this somewhat hurriedly compiled information will be of some 
assistanee to you and to the committee. 

There is one bit of information which became available subsequent to my 
testimony before the House Education and Labor Committee which may help 
to shed more light on the cause of the existing teacher shortage. Bureau of the 
Census Bulletin P-20, No. 58, dated May 13, 1955, shows that the civilian popula- 
tion in the age group 20 to 24 years, the group from which most of those come 
who study to become teachers or who enter the profession, dropped from 11.1 
million to 9 million between April 1950 and April 1954. That is a decrease of 
19 percent. During the same time, the population 5 to 14 years old increased 
by 4.6 milliom or 19 pereent. Because the college age group and the number of 
youths available for the various professions is smaller than needed, it is likely 
that no field will be able to fully satisfy its requirements for some years to come. 
Adjustments to the realities of supply and demand may be necessary. 

Sincerely yours, ’ 
Roger A. FREEMAN, 
Special Assistant to the Governor. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Freeman’s statistics are very revealing and show 
that Kentucky in particular is not doing a very good job in taking 
care of its school shortages. It ranks 41st among the States in fiscal 
effort for schools, according to figures published a few weeks ago by 
the United States Office of Education in the pamphlet entitled “Public 
org Finance Programs in the United States.” Alabama ranked 
25th. 

At the end of his testimony, Mr. Roswell B. Perkins, assistant secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, admitted 
that every State in the Nation could meet its own school needs if its 
people put forth the required effort. He also admitted that the De- 
partment knew of no single district that required Federal aid in order 
tc supply its children with the necessary classrooms. 

The school facilities survey repo that the State of Washington 
had a deficit in its ability to meet its classroom shortages in the amount 
of $249,921,161. 

I sent the following wire to Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, superintendent 
of public instruction for the State of Washington : 


May 17, 1955. 
Is there any school district outside of federally impacted areas, in Washing- 
ton. (State) which cannot, with State aid provide’ school housing by construc- 
tion or on leasing basis? What are the bonding limitations and proportion of 
assessed valuation to true value in said district? This request is being made for 
benefit of the House Committee on Education and Labor. 


She promptly sent me the following reply : 


May 19, 1955. 
Broadway School District No. 33 in Yakima County, cannot with present pro- 
gram of State aid provide school housing by construction. Bonding limitations 
of district 10 percent of assessed value. Property is assessed at 80 percent of 
true and fair value. School districts in Washington with Federal impact are 
not providing adequate facilities for students because much of experienced 
growth is due to causes other than Federal activity. 


I then wrote Mr. Roger Freeman, who is special fiscal assistant to 
Governor Langlie of Washington, to verify the figures supplied me by 
Miss Wanamaker. The following is his reply : 


STaTeE or WASHINGTON, 
Olympia, May 20, 1955. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN GWINN: I acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 17 
in which you ask me to report to you on the questions: “Is there any school dis- 
trict outside of federally impacted areas, in Washington (State) which cannot, 
with State aid provide school housing by construction or on leasing basis? What 
are the bonding limitations and proportion of assessed valuation to true value in 
said district?’ After discussing this question with the chairman of our school 
emergency construction commission I can report to you that there is no school 
district in the State of Washington (not including federally impacted areas) 
which cannot by using its bonding and taxing capacity and availing itself of 
State aid provide the necessary school housing. 

The bonding limitation of school districts in the State of Washington is 10 
percent of assessed value of property. The assessed value of all taxable prop- 
erty in 1954 was $2,348,436,928 and the total bonding capacity of all school 
districts $234,843,692. At the close of the 1953-54 school year (June 30, 1954) 
school districts had bonds outstanding for a total of $89,717,413 which left an 
unused capacity of $145,126,279. A number of bond issues were authorized or 
sold subsequent to June 1954 so that the unused capacity at the present time 
is somewhat lower than $145 million. 

The ratio of assessed to true value is supposed to be 50 percent under article 
7, section 2, of the State Constitution. However, a study of real estate assess- 
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ments by the State legislative council in 1954 found the average statewide ratio 
to be only 19.6 percent. 

* Under the program of State aid for school construction that has been in effect 
for some years, districts have been eligible for state allocations of up to 75 
percent of the total constructions cost. The 1955 legislature raised state par- 
ticipation up to a maximum of 90 percent and included sites and equipment in 
the cost base. (See excerpt from the law herewith enclosed.) No school dis- 
trict in the state of Washington is so poor that it could not raise at least 10 
percent of its construction needs. 

The Washington State Superintendent of Public Instruction informed you by 
wire that Broadway School District No. 33 in Yakima County cannot with 
present program of State aid provide school housing by construction. Bonding 
limitations of district are 10 percent of assessed value. Property is assessed at 
80 percent of true and fair value. 

I question the statement that this district cannot even with State aid provide 
the necessary school housing. Furthermore, property in Yakima County is as- 
sessed at an average ratio of 16.5 percent of current value according to the 
ratio study of the legislative council which I mentioned before. There is no 
reason to assume that the ratio in that school district is different from those 
in the rest of Yakima County. 

Broadway District No. 33 is one of 500 districts in the State; it has an en- 
roliment of 700 pupils out of a statewide total of 500,000. Even if this .one dis- 
trict—which accounts for fourteen-one-hundredths of 1 percent of all enroll- 
ment—were unable to provide for school housing, my earlier statement that dis- 
tricts in the State of Washington are able to provide school housing would stand. 
It would not be invalidated by an exceptional situation in 1 out of 500 districts. 

District No. 33 is a “bedroom district” at the southern outskirts of the city of 
Yakima. It contains mostly homes of workers who are employed in Yakima, 
and has no industry. Only 8 districts in the State have a lower valuation per 
pupil ($1,573 per pupil). It maintains only elementary schools. Its children 
attend high school in Yakima. It is likely that in the long run the district should 
be consolidated with the Yakima city district (assessed valuation $4,507 per 
child) or with the adjoining Union Gap District. This may be done under a 
school district consolidation act (passed by the last legislature, chapter 395, 
Laws of 1955). Absorption into the Yakima city district would provide a broad 
enough tax basis to take care of any reasonable building requirements. 

The district now has an enrollment of 720 children. 18 classrooms are in oper- 
ation; 6 are building and expected to be ready in the fall of 1955. The 6 class- 
room building is being constructed under the State aid program. The State 
provides 75 percent of the cost ($134,887.50), the district 25 percent ($44,962.50). 
Enrollment is growing at the rate of 30 pupils per year and expected to total 
750 pupils in the fall of 1955. They will have available 24 classrooms; this 
corresponds to an attendance of 31.2 children per classroom. On a basis of 30 
children per classroom, there should be one additional classroom available in 
the fall of 1955 and another one building to take care of the increase expected 
for 1956. 

The district has not applied for additional State aid because it feels that it 
would not be able to provide even the minimum 10 percent local contribution. 
The district has an assessed valuation of $1,176,741 and a bonding capacity of 
$117,674. On June 30, 1954, $22,000 in bonds were outstanding. The district 
then voted $95,000 in additional bonds which were acquired by the State finance 
comn.ittee for State investment purposes at interest rates of 2.5 percent for 15- 
year bonds ($30,000) and 2.65 percent for 20-year bonds ($65,000). At the pres- 
ent time the indebtedness of the district amounts to $109,500 or 9.3 percent of its 
assessed valuation. 

The existing taxload of the district is light. In the school year 1953-54 State 
aid provided 81 percent of all current district revenues, Federal aid 4 percent. 
Four percent came from property taxes and the rest from miscellaneous sources. 
On a basis of pupils in average daily attendance about $206 came from State aid 
and $11 per pupil were raised by local property taxes. ‘The district has a statu- 
tory millage limitation of 8.4 mills which can be exceeded by local vote. The 
district is levying only 6.4 mills for current operating purposes and putting 2 
mills into a building fund. It is one of the very few districts in the State which 
is not using its full millage allowance for current purposes. Other districts 
usually vote to levy and collect special building levies in excess of the statutory 
limitation. District No. 33 is not doing that now. 
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It is obvious that the district could by a reasonable effort raise its share of 
the capital outlay needs to take care of the expected enrollment increase. It 
would then be eligible for State aid—if it applied for it. But the district would 
like to build its own junior high school building. It is apparent that the 
district does not have nor is likely to develop a sufficient tax or bonding base 
to provide a reasonable share for a junior high school building of its own. That 
is also true of other bedroom districts because an adequate tax base requries 
that both the working place and the residence of the children’s parents are in- 
cluded in it. Since the district may under the present provisions be eligible 
for up to 90 percent State aid, but feels that it is unable to raise the other 10 
percent, it apparently expects that its buildings should be completely financed 
from outside sources. This does not appear to be a reasonable expectation. 

The obvious solution would be a consolidation with the Yakima city school dis- 
trict which the residents of the Broadway school district have so far resisted. 
The district has been able to maintain its independence by receiving about four- 
fifths of its support for operations and eapital outlays from State aid, I ques- 
tion whether it is desirable to increase the share of State (or Federal) aid even 
further. 

I hope that this information will be satisfactory. I shall gather and submit 
within the next few days the other information for which you asked in your 
letter of May 17. 


{Exeerpt from chapter 3, Laws of 1955, extraordinary session, State of Washington) 


Section 4. If a school disrict which has qualified for an alloment of State funds 
for school bulding construction in conformity with the requirements of section 
3 of this act is found by the school emergency construction commission to have a 
school housing emergency requiring an allotment of State funds in excess of 
the amount allocable under RCW 28.47.070, an additional alloment may be made 
to such district: Provided, That the total amount allotted shall not exceed 90 
percent of the total cost of the project including the cost of the site and equip- 
ment. 


I wrote Mrs. Wanamaker the following reply, which she has not 
as yet answered : 

May 31, 1955. 

Dean Mrs. WANAMAKER: Thank you for so promptly answering my wire 
requesting information in needy school districts in your State. 

Simce receiving your response indicating Broadway School District No. 33 
cannot meet its classroom needs, I have received some additional information 
regarding that district on which I hope you will give me an opinion. I am told 
that the average assessed valuation of property in Yakima County is only 16.5 
percent of current value according to a study made by the State legislative council 
in 1954. Your wire indicated thet the ratio in the Broadway District was 80 
percent. Is there some unusual feature about the district that explains the vast 
difference between those ratios? 

I understand that the district expects an enrollment of 750 elementary students 
next fall, and that 24 classrooms, 6 presently under construction, will be avail- 
able then. If additional classrooms are needed, could not the assessed valuation 
be raised above 80 percent so as to produce more revenues immediately, provide 
a larger base for the bonding limitation and qualify for additional State aid 
permitted by the recent act of the legislature allowing State allocation of 90 
percent of the total construction cost? If this is not feasible, is it physically 
possible for the district to raise its 8.4 statutory millage limitation which can 
legally be done by local vote? Or is it possible for the district to vote special 
building levies in excess of the statutory limitations which, I understand, District 
No. 33 has not done? 

Is it correct that only 8 of the 500 school districts in the State have a lower 
assessed valuation per child than District No. 33? I am informed that this figure 
is only $1,573 per pupil while the Yakima City district has a valuation of $4,507. 
If these figures are correct would not the solution to the district’s problem be 
to consolidate with the Yakima City district as is authorized by Legislation 
passed this year in the State legislature? Since high schoo] pupils already 
attend Yakima City high schools, this would not present a difficult problem. 

My reaction is that I can scarcely justify additional Federal aid to a school 
district that already receives four-fifths of its support for operations and capital 
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outlays from State aid. Unless the figures I have are inaccurate, the conclusion 
from them is inescapable that Broadway School District No. 33 cannot maintain 
its independence and at the same time be run economically. 


We must assume that Mr. Freeman’s factual presentation is correct 
in the absence of a reply from Mrs, Wanamaker. 


The following statistics have also been submitted for the record 
by Mr. Freeman: 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
Olympia, June 8, 1955. 
Hon. RatPeu W. Gwinn, M.C., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, 25, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GWINN: I thought that the attached tables which show the 
State and local fiscal effort for public schools in the various States might be 
helpful, supplementing the information in my letter of May 26. 

We first determined the income per school-age child (5 to 17 years) in every 
State. It did not seem realistic to base this on the individual (gross) income 
received by the residents of each State, because the amounts collected by the 
Federal Government in income taxes are obviously not available for State and 
local taxation. Therefore we deducted from the income in each State, the share 
of the Federal individual income tax borne by the residents of that State (income- 
tax liability), to arrive at disposable income. We then divided this disposable 
income by the number of school-age children to arrive at disposable income per 
child. 

Then we computed school revenues in the school year 1953-54 from State and 
local sources. The data were taken from a report Public School Finance Pro- 
grams in the United States which was just published by the United States Office 
of Education. Then we divided the school revenues per child by the disposable 
income per child and arrived at the fiscal effort which is being exerted by the 
citizens of each State. 

In checking the school revenue data in the mentioned United States Office of 
Education report against information from other sources (other Office of Edu- 
cation publications, Bureau of the Census and National Education Association) 
we found a few major inconsistencies which seemed to indicate that the amounts 
for certain States were incorrect. Revenues in Minnesota seemed to be over- 
stated by $86 million, in North Carolina by $53 million, in Iowa by $47 million, 
in South Carolina understated by $30 million. I wrote to the author of the 
United States Office of Education report, Mr. Clayton D. Hutchins, giving him 
the reason for my questions. Mr. Hutchins replied on June 1 that he could offer 
no suggestions and that the questions could not be answered without writing 
to the State departments of education in the affected States. He did not indi- 
eate that he would do so. As the Office of Education report now stands it con- 
tains information which, if used for comparative purposes, might lead te incor- 
rect conclusions in the case of certain States. 

There is at this time no conclusive evidence as to which figure is correct but 
it seems to me that the figures which I am listing on the attached sheet (enclo- 
sure 4) are more likely to be right than those shown in the United States Office 
of Education report. The enclosed statistical tables use the uncorrected United 
States Office of Education figures because I did not feel justified in changing the 
base without a closer verification of my estimates. 

I am enclosing with this letter: 

1. Table showing the fiscal effort for public schools in each State. 

2. Table showing the fiscal effort for public schools in each State. States are 
arranged in the order of disposable per capita income and medians are computed 
for four groups. 

8. Copies of my correspondence with the United States Office of Education on 
certain inconsistencies in the published report. 

4, Estimates of corrected amounts for the States of Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Towa, and South Carolina. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rocer A, FREEMAN, 
Special Assistant to the Governor. 
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(The material enclosed is as follows :) 


State and local fiscal effort for public schools in 1953-54 
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Pupil enrollment, school year 1953-54.—National Education Association, Advance Estimates of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools for the School Year 1954-55. 
School revenues, school year 1953-54.—U. 8. Hig aber 2 of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, Public School Finance Programs in the United States, 1955. 
income per school-age child.— Resident individual income, calendar year 1953: U. 8. De 
ureau tate and Local Government en tyr 4 in 1953; Federal 


by income-tax liability from: U. 8. Treasurv Department, Internal Re Service: Btatistics 


for 1952, Pt. I, Individual and Fiduciary Income Tax Returns, Preliminary 
:U.8 of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Estimates of 


a 1955; School- 
age population: U. 8. ’ 
tion of States, by cad Lactemen, July 1, 1953. 


vilian’ Popula- 
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State and local fiscal effort for public schools in 1953-54 
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May 27, 1955. 
Mr. Crayton D. Hutcurins, 


Specialist in School Finance, 
United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hutcuins: In working with “Public School Finance Programs of 
the United States” I ran into a few items which I am giving to you for whatever 
you think they are worth. 

Page 13, table 4, column 6: There seems to be a misprint. The amount for 
New Jersey should probably be $209,648,189 instead of $2,149,342. 

Page 13, table 4, columns 2 and 6: The amounts for Minnesota seem to be 
overstated. (This also affects tables 5 and 7 and chart 3.) Local revenues are 
listed at $163,926,557. Im 1951-52 local revenues were $75.7 million (U. S. 
Office of Education Circular No. 420). In 1952-53 tax revenues of school dis- 
tricts in Minnesota were $77 million, all revenues from own sources $87.1 million 
(Bureau of the Census, G—-SS-No. 37). It is extremely unlikely that local 
revenues could have risen from $87.1 million to $163.9 million within 1 year. 
The National Education Association (Advance Estimates of Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools for the School Year 1954-55) listed county and local 
revenues in 1953-54 at $98.5 million. Considering that county revenues totaled 
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$10.5 million this seems reasonable. Is it possible that the $163.9 million should 
be in column 2 instead of 6? The total would then be: 


Federal $1, 900, 000 
State 
County 
Local 


Total 


Page 13, table 4, column 4 (this also affécts table 5, etc.) : North Carolina.— 
Revenues from State sources are listed at $181,951,351. This contrasts with a 
State expenditure in that year of about $133 million, according to the Bureau of 
the Census, Summary of State Government Finances in 1954 (the compendium 
which will have the exact amount has not yet been released but is due in the 
next few days. You might check with Mr. Drury). 

The detail of the State aid funds on page 169 includes $50 million in State 
aid for school buildings. Is it possible that this refers to the legislative author- 
ization of this program in the 1953 session of the general assembly which was 
approved at the polls on October 3, 1953, but does not represent actual expendi- 
tures during that year? 

Page 13, table 4, column 6: Jowa.—Local revenues are listed at $155.3 million. 
They were only $102.6 million in 1951-52 (U. 8S. Office of Education’ Circular 
No. 420). In 1952-53 taxes of school districts totaled $93.7 million, all local 
revenues from own sources $103.6 million (Bureau of the Census, G—SS—No. 37). 
It seems unlikely that local revenues would have risen in 1 year from $108.6 
million to $155.3 million. 

Page 13, table 4, column 4: South Carolina.—Revenues from State sources are 
listed at $70 million. This contrasts with $109 million State expenditures listed 
by the Bureau of the Census (Summary of State Government Finances in 1964) 
and $109.6 million listed in the National Education Association report. 

Sincerely yours, 

















Roeer A. FREEMAR, 
Special Assistant to the Governor. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARR, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 1, 1988. 
Dr. Boerre A. FREEMAN, 
Special Assistant to the Governor, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Dear Dr. Freeman: Thank you for your letter of May 27 in reference to 
specific figures in ““Public School Finance Programs of the United States.” 

The revenue figures were gathered from the State departments of education. 
They were supplied to us about November 1953 and of course they were estimates 
for the 1953-54 school year. Actual revenue figures for the 1953-54 school year 
will be reported by the Office of Education much later, probably in 1957. It takes 
more than 2 years for the local school districts to report these figures to the 
State offices and for the State offices to transmit summaries to the Office of 
Education. It may be interesting later on to note how well the estimates agree 
with the actual figures when they are finally published. 

We regret very much the error for New Jersey. It was made in this Office. 
In proofreading the camera copy we noticed that the typist had written 
2,148,342 in column 5 instead of 2,149,342. Then we typed the latter figure on 
correction paper to cover the incorrect figure. Unfortunately, it was placed 
over the 209,647,189 in column 6. The correct figures for New Jersey will be 
noted on page 156. 

Your points about Minnesota cannot be verified here. All of the statements 
were referred back to the States for verification and Minnesota confirmed the 
figures which they originally provided. No doubts were raised concerning the 
amount from local revenue and I assume they have a satisfactory explanation. 

In reference to North Carolina, the 181,951,531 is itemized on page 168 and 
the 173,158,257 representing State aids is itemized on page 169. It does include 
four funds—2, 3, 7, and 8, available for school construction. Your use of the 


word “expenditures” is not appropriate here since these figures are not reported 
as amounts expended. 
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Towa verified the 155,271,340 for us and we could offer you no suggestion 
without writing to the State department with such comments as you have in- 
cluded in your next to the last paragraph. 

South Carolina, a complete itemization of the $70 million is given on pages 
196 and 197. To answer your question, it would be necessary to write to the 
South Carolina State Department of Education. 

We appreciate» your interest in this publication. and. are glad that you are 
finding the data useful. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAYTON D. HUTCHINS, 
Specialist in School Finance. 


{Enclosure 4] 


Estimates of corrected amounts for table on State and local fiscal effort for 
schools in 1958-54 





School revenue from State, 


Number of 
pupils 


enrolled, 
school year 
1953-54 


county, and local-sourees - 





Total 
(millions) 


Per pupil 


- Disposable 


income per 
school-age 
child 


Fiscal effort 
(percent) 














181 
250 
258 





$6, 138 
3, 852 
6, 231 
3, 567 








SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN, IN¢., 


New York, N. Y., June 7, 1955. 
Hon. Grawam A. BARDEN, 


Ohairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. CO. 


DraR CONGRESSMAN BARDEN: We regret that Spokesmen for Children, Inc., 
was not called to testify on the school-construction bills before your committee. 
Our membership is deeply concerned about the classroom needs of our Nation’s 
children and urges you to recommend a bill for school construction in the 
immediate future and to push it for action in this session of the Congress. 

A statement setting forth the position of Spokesmen for Children, Inc., is 
attached and we would like for you to place it in the record of hearings. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. LEON Brooks, 
Associate Washington Representative. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN, INO. 


Spokesmen for Children is a national, voluntary organization which is con- 
cerned with Federal legislation affecting children, particularly in matters of 
education, health, welfare, and security. Our organization is a registered lobby, 
supported by the contributions of its members. We utilize the background 
and experience of our membership (spread over 40 States, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia), which includes teachers, ministers, doctors, nurses, social 
workers, businessmen, parents, and interested citizens. 

Spokesmen for Children has supported Federal aid for school construction 
for many years. Our members believe that the Federal Government has a 
responsibility to equalize educational opportunity for all the children in our 
country ; also, that the Federal, State, and local governments should be financial 
partners in a school-construction program with primary emphasis placed upon 
local responsthiiity under locally elected school boards. 

The need for school construction is not a new problem. It has been talked 
about. for the past 10 years while the situation has steadily worsened. The 
classroom shortage has now reached the stage of a national emergency. The 
need for at least 300,000 classrooms has been established, The financial plight 
of the States and localities is well known. The time“has' come to cease study 
and take action for the benefit of all the children in our country. 
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Witnesses before this committee have testified to the nationwide need for 
additional classrooms. We have had essentially the same story from our 
members who live in all parts of our country. 

A teacher from Berks County, Pa., writes that there is a critical shortage of 
rooms in her county, that there is overcrowding, that children are attending 
schools in poor locations and are being taught in buildings other than schools, 
that they are in condemned buildings while waiting endlessly for new schools to 
be built, and that taxes for such services are comparatively high. 

Judge Harry L. Eastman of the juvenile court of Cuyahoga County in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, writes us information that 715 classrooms, at a cost of some $31 mil- 
lion were needed to relieve overcrowding, increased enrollment, and to replace 
obsolete buildings at all levels of school. Despite some of the construction that 
has been started, it has hardly kept up with the rapidly increasing needs and the 
needs are increasing rather than decreasing. The local debt limit has been 
reached so that 17 districts in Cuyahoga County would be unable to meet their 
needs under the 8-percent debt. Taxes are comparatively high. Children are at- 
tending classes in churches, old houses, etc. Twenty-three schools house pupils in 
rented quarters of other facilities, and 2 schools had 134 children in structures not 
designed for school use. Nine schools were housing 2,363 pupils in school build- 
ings which should be abandoned. There are many children attending overcrowded 
schools and schools in poor locations. 

Even in an area where there are no backlogs only an ever-increasing building 
program can keep up with the current demands of the school population. Miss 
Annie Shaw, of Tyler, Tex., tells us that though her community has had a fairly 
good building program of schools for a period of years, there is still going to be 
overcrowding and double sessions in the fall of 1955. 

Mr. Walter Petit, of South Salem, N. Y., writes that even in his small township 
with all the current building being done, some of the elementary children are 
being housed in the local Presbyterian Church 1 mile away from the other 
children. 

Mrs. C. D. Lowe, vice chairman of Spokesmen for Children, who lives in the 
District of Columbia, told us that the school enrollment in the District was 90,797 
children in 1948 and today it is 104,610. The school-building program has failed 
to keep pace with the increased school population. While there are only 500 chil- 
dren on half sessions, there are about 950 overcrowded classrooms. Every space 
in school buildings is used for classrooms—gymnasiums, assembly rooms, li- 
braries, cafeterias, etc. There are 35 school buildings which are more than 50 
years old. One was built in 1879 and several in the 1880-90 period. Mrs. Lowe 
believes that the public works program will eventually meet the classroom needs, 
perhaps in 8 to 10 years. Her concern is over the shortage in the present and the 
immediate future. She was president of the District of Columbia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in 1939-41, and at that time saw the beginning of the pres- 
ent need. 

Mr. Robert C. Taber, director of the division of pupil personnel and counseling 
in the board of education in Philadelphia, Pa., is another member of Spokesmen 
for Children who is concerned about the present emergency in school buildings. 
He reports that there are 170 classes with 5,800 children on half time in the 
Philadelphia School District. The new building program omits p rounds and 
gymnasiums which will result in a bad situation for junior and seritér high-school 
students. 

We have examined the many bills before this committee—those based on the: 
equalization and the flat grant principles and the administration bills.. We find 
that the administration’s proposals embodied in H. R. 3770, H. R. 3812, and H.R. 
3824 provide a poor vehicle for getting a national program of school construction 
under way any time soon. It seems to us that provisions under title I might have 
a limited usefulness if the interest rate were lowered on the bonds which the 
Federal Government would purchase. Title IV might help the States if its pur- 
poses were broadened. We are opposed to titles II and III and would recommend 
in their place a substantial Federal grant-in-aid program to help the States with 
school construction. 

It is our hope that the subcommittee headed by Congressman Augustine B. 
Kelley will produce a bill which will combine the best features of the several 
before the committee. Spokesmen for Children, Inc., is looking for a bill. Pro 
much-needed help tathe Bintes this year. Publie-school education js.q matter af 
national concern. “We myst have sufficient classrooms‘to house our. 
order to assure the full utilization of the potential talent and skills or our seats. 


x 








